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Chapter Fourteen 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
AND THE USSR’S POSITION AFTER 
WORLD WAR II 


The Second World War introduced fundamental changes 
in the international situation, in the alignment of forces on 
the world scene. As soon as nazi Germany and her allies 
attacked the USSR the war became, above all, a war in 
which the most aggressive assault forces of imperialism tried 
to destroy and subjugate the Soviet Union, the world’s first 
socialist state. For the USSR it was a struggle in defence 
of its national interests, of the freedom and independence 
of the Soviet and many other peoples, and of what was most 
important—the gains of the Great October Socialist Revo- 
lution, which gave birth to the socialist system; it was a war 
against imperialism’s most bellicose forces that had raised 
their hand against socialism. It was a test of the strength of 
the socialist state and, at the same time, of socialism as a 
social system. It was a test by fire, sword and blood forced 
on the Soviet Union by the most reactionary elements of 
world imperialism. 

The socialist state passed that test with flying colours. The 
fascist aggressors were crushed mainly through the military 
effort of the Soviet Union. The USSR emerged from the 
war stronger than ever politically and morally, with the 
most powerful Armed Forces in the world and its interna- 
tional prestige unprecedentedly enhanced. The imperialist 
camp, on the other hand, found itself substantially 
weakened. 

“The victory over fascism showed that no force exists mn 
the world that could reverse the mighty torrent of revo- 
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lutionary transformations ushered in by the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. The defeat of nazi Germany, a strong- 
hold of imperialism, in many ways predetermined post-war 
developments. This victory served as the starting point of 
a mighty revolutionary resurgence, which led to imperial- 
ism’s collapse in many Western and Eastern countries. This 
victory laid the beginning for far-reaching changes in in- 
ternational politics, the world economy, ideology and the 
thinking of millions of people. 

“The post-war period has been marked by the birth of 
the world socialist system, the growth of the international 
working-class and communist movement, the expansion of 
the national liberation revolution and an active struggle of 


the peoples for peace, against the threat of a world thermo- 
nuclear war.’”* 


1. Consolidation of the Soviet Union’s Might 
and International Positions 


Lenin had noted that a war tests a nation’s economic 
strength and organisation. The experience of the Civil War 
and of the victory over the foreign intervention at the dawn 
of the Soviet state’s existence brought Lenin round to the 
conclusion that the imperialists were unable to destroy the 
Soviet socialist state by war. He wrote: ‘... No matter what 
attempts are made to invade Russia and no matter what 
military moves are made against us—and in all probability 
many more will be made—all these attempts will go up in 
smoke as we know from our actual experience, which has 
steeled us. After every such attempt by our enemies, we 
shall emerge stronger than ever.””* This was strikingly borne 
out by the Second World War. 

The Soviet Union’s victory in that most bitter war ever 
known by mankind gave the world further convincing 
evidence of socialism’s might. It was seen that the socialist 


* L. I. Brezhnev, .1 Great Victory of the Sovict People, 
a meeting in the Kremlin Palace of Congresses 0 
of the Soviet people’s victory in the Great P 
1965, Moscow, 1965, pp. 34-35 (in Russian). 

** V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 329. 


Speech at 
n the 20th anniversary 
atriotic War, May 8 
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system was the source of the Soviet economy’s strength, of 
the Soviet people’s indestructible moral and political unity, 
their solidarity round the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government, and the unbreakable friendship between them, 
of the generalship displayed by Soviet military leaders, of 
the discipline and valour shown by the Soviet Army, and of 
the patriotism and heroic deeds of Soviet people behind the 
firing lines and on territory occupied by the fascists. With 
amazement the whole world saw what could be achieved in 
a grim situation by a country where all the wealth and 
power are in the hands of the people, where exploitation 
of man by man does not exist. 

In that war the Soviet people were led and organised by 
the Communist Party, which directed all its strength, vast 
experience and energy toward the defeat of the fascist ag- 
gressors. During the war its ranks were joined by five mil- 
lion people. Three million Soviet Communists laid down 
their lives on the held of battle. Close as the Party’s ties 
were with the masses they were further strengthened in the 
fire of the sacred struggle for the country’s freedom and in- 
dependence, for the future of socialism. 

The Soviet people’s victory in the Great Patriotic War 
was substantially facilitated by the correct foreign policy 
pursued by the Soviet Government. To a huge extent this 
victory over the common enemy and the settlement of a 
number of political problems linked with the termination of 
the war were due to that policy’s flexibility, to the ability 
to utilise the inner contradictions of the capitalist world in 
the interests of peace and mankind’s progress, and to the 
active part played by the Soviet Union in forming a broad 
anti-Hitler coalition during the war. 

The victory led to the establishment of just western and 
eastern frontiers ensuring the Soviet Union’s security. The 
capitalist encirclement of the Soviet Union, which had 
lasted for more than a quarter of a century, was thus broken. 
An end was put, once and for all, to the attempts of the 
imperialists to isolate the Soviet Union geographically by 
creating along its frontiers the infamous “cordon sanitaire” 
consisting of hostile states, of obedient satellites of the 
principal imperialist powers. The People’s Democracies, 
proclaimed in a number of countries of Eastern, Central 
and Southern Europe by the volition of the liberated peo- 
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ples, firmly took the road of alliance and friendship with the 
USSR. 

By crushing the imperialist aggressors, the Soviet people 
and their heroic Armed Forces not only safeguarded the 
freedom and independence of their own country but ful- 
filled the historic mission of liberating many other peoples 
from fascist slavery. 

Had it not been for the Soviet Union’s decisive contribu- 
tion, thanks to which the Second World War ended with the 
defeat of the Hitler coalition and then of Japanese militar- 
ism, its ally in the Far East, the peoples of Poland, Cze- 
choslovakia, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Greece, Denmark, Norway and many countries in 
Asia would have languished for many years under alien rule. 

In Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary and Italy, whose peoples 
had been betrayed into vassalage by their own governments, 
the victory of the Soviet Union created the conditions for 
a successful struggle for the restoration of national inde- 
pendence and freedom. The defeat of the German armies 
in Europe led to Finland dropping out of the war. The 
Soviet Army restored to Austria her state independence that 
had been throttled by Hitler seven years earlier. Lastly, the 
Soviet victory helped to liberate the German people them- 
selves from the nazi dictatorship. 

In the Far East the rout of Japanese militarism and the 
liberation of Manchuria and North Korea from the Japanese 
invaders by the Soviet Army in co-operation with troops of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic and with the aid of 
the People’s Liberation Army of China were of immense 
assistance to the liberative revolutionary struggle of the 
Chinese people and of the peoples of Korea, Vietnam, In- 
donesia, Burma and other countries that had been occupied 
by the Japanese imperialists. 

The Soviet Union played a prominent role in delivering 
the peoples from nazi bondage. This enormously enhanced 
its prestige and international influence. Throughout the 
world people began to speak of the great socialist power and 
its courageous people and heroic army with admiration, 
affection and respect. 

Maurice Thorez, true son of the French people and leader 
of the Communist Party of France, expressed the thoughts 
and feelings of millions of Frenchmen when he said: “The 
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undisputed superiority of the socialist system enabled the 
Soviet Union to play the decisive part in crushing Hitlerite 
fascism and thereby saving Europe from barbarous enslave- 
ment. After this the alliance and friendship with the USSR 
became dearer to the people of France, more desirable in the 
eyes of all Frenchmen fighting in defence of their national 
independence.””* 

Wilhelm Pieck, veteran of the German working-class 
movement who became President of the German Democratic 
Republic, the first German workers’ and peasants’ state, gave 
the following assessment of the significance of the Soviet 
victory to the German people: “It will be no exaggeration 
to say that the German people are indebted to the Soviet 
Union ... not only for their liberation from brutal nazi 
domination, and on one-third of Germany’s territory from 
the reactionary forces of German imperialism, but also for 
the preservation of their national existence.’** 

The significance of the Soviet Union’s victory to the liber- 
ation struggle of the peoples, including the peoples of China 
and other Asian countries, was repeatedly underscored 
by the leadership of the Communist Party of China and 
the People’s Republic of China. On the 40th anniversary of 
the Soviet Army a message of congratulations signed by Mao 
Tse-tung, Lui Shao-chi and Chou En-lai stated that in the 
Second World War the Soviet Army “smashed the main 
forces of the armies of aggression of German and Japanese 
fascism and thereby upheld the independence of all coun- 
tries and saved civilisation’’.*** 

A tribute of gratitude and respect to the Soviet people in 
connection with their victory over the fascist aggressors was 
paid even by statesmen who had little sympathy for the so- 
cial system in the USSR. 

For instance, at a sitting of the Provisional Consultative 
Assembly in Paris on December 21, 1944 General Charles 
de Gaulle, then Chairman of the Provisional Government of 
the French Republic (and subsequently President of France), 
declared: “The Russian effort, which dealt the knock-out 
blow to the German war machine, was the major condition 


* I” Humanité, November 9, 1957. 
= Wilhelm Pieck, Reden und Aufsitze, Vol. II, Berlin, 1954, p. 103. 


*** Pravda, February 23, 1958. 
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of the liberation of our metropolitan territory.... The 
enormous effort of millions upon millions of Soviet men and 
women consecrated to the common struggle on the battle- 
field or in labour behind the firing lines, the incredible 
sacrifices that they made, and the ability displayed by those 
who lead them ... had so profoundly moved our people in 
their distress of yesterday and in their ardour of today that 
they raised to a higher stage the long-standing affection that 
we Frenchmen have always had for the Russian people.’’* 

In a message of congratulations on Soviet Army Day in 
February 1945, Winston Churchill, then Prime Minister of 
Britain, wrote: “The Red Army celebrates its twenty-seventh 
anniversary amid triumphs which have won the unstinted 
applause of their allies and have sealed the doom of German 
militarism. Future generations will acknowledge their debt 
to the Red Army as unreservedly as do we who have lived 
to witness these proud achievements.’’** 

On the occasion of the victory over nazi Germany, Ivanoe 
Bonomi, who headed the Italian Government at the time, 
wrote in a message of congratulations: “In this hour of great 
victory Italy congratulates the peoples of the Soviet Repub- 
lics who had shed rivers of blood in order to destroy the 
threat of fascism and nazism in the world.”*** 

In a speech on August 19, 1945 Karl Renner, who headed 
the Provisional Government of Austria and subsequently 
became her first President, declared: “Generations to come 
will recall with gratitude that the accursed nazi regime was 
destroyed as a result of the heroic exploits of the Red Army, 
of the selfless readiness of the Soviet soldiers for sacrifice... . 
All mankind 1s indebted to them. And we, the people of this 
country, have special reasons for recalling these deeds with 
gratitude. T’o us these deeds and this sacrifice not only 
brought freedom from the chains of slavery, but enabled us 
to restore our own state and the rights of our people.”**** 

The Soviet Union’s expanding international relations was 
an indication of the growth of its prestige in the world: 


“Journal Officiel de la République Francaise. No. 85, December 22, 
1944, p. 595. 


; - The Times, February 24, 1945. 

“" Cneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza v period velikoi oteches- 
tvennoi voiny, Vol. III, Moscow, 1947, pp. 503-04. 
dle tle ale oh International Affairs, No. 5, Moscow, May 1955, D. 57. 
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whereas on the eve of the Great Patriotic War it had diplo- 
matic relations with 26 countries, by the time the war ended 
it was maintaining relations with 52 countries. 

The huge growth of the Soviet Union’s influence in in- 
ternational affairs was one of the major political results of 
the Second World War. While the war was still raging the 
USSR was able to make a decisive contribution to creating 
the foundations of lasting peace and international co-opera- 
tion. Thanks to the USSR important decisions on the settle- 
ment of many post-war problems were adopted at the con- 
ferences in Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. 

The victory won by the Soviet people in the Great Patri- 
otic War created the conditions for further strengthening the 
cause of socialism on an international scale. That victory 
marked the eve of epochal developments on the world 
scene. 

After the war the USSR had to tackle extremely complex 
foreign policy tasks under difficult conditions. The economy 
had suffered seriously in the war, and more than 20 mil- 
lion people had died in the fighting or fallen victim to the 
brutalities of the nazi invaders. On the other hand, the US 
economy, which had not been affected by the hostilities, was 
growing on war profits. Taking advantage of this circum- 
stance and their temporary monopoly of nuclear arms, the 
US imperialists went to all lengths in an effort to deprive 
the Soviet people of the fruits of victory and nullify the 
results of the anti-fascist liberative struggle of the peoples 
of Europe. 

The task was to safeguard and consolidate the fruits of 
the victory over fascism and ensure the country’s security in 
the new conditions despite the complexity of the post-war 
situation. This task was successfully carried out during the 
first years after the war. 

Drawing upon the advantages of the socialist system and 
on the strong economy that had been built up during the 
years of socialist construction, the Soviet people with the 
Communist Party at their head accomplished another heroic 
feat when, with astounding speed and without any external 
assistance, they restored their war-ravaged economy. Noth- 
ing came of the calculation of the imperialists that for a 
long time the USSR would remain weak economically. As 
early as 1948 the Soviet Union reached its pre-war level of 
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industrial output and created the conditions for the further 
advancement of its peaceful economy on a scale far greater 
than before the war. 
The Soviet Union’s international position and prestige 
were steadily enhanced and the conditions, more favourable 
than ever, took shape for a further powerful assault on the 
positions of imperialism by the revolutionary forces. 


2. European and Asian Countries 
Break Away From Capitalism 
and Establish a People’s Democratic System 


The defeat of the most aggressive imperialist states and 
the over-all weakening of imperialism helped to give rise to 
a revolutionary situation in vast areas of the world. This 
point is recorded in the Programme of the CPSU. which 
states: ‘“The defeat of German fascism and Japanese mili- 
tarism in the Second World War. in which the Soviet Union 
played the decisive part, created favourable conditions for 
the overthrow of capitalist and landlord rule by the peoples 
in a number of European and Asian countries. ’* The horrors 
of the war and the atrocities perpetrated by the invaders 
made the masses of most of the capitalist states that had 
suffered from the war thoroughly detest fascism of all kinds 
and shades, and all its backers, accomplices and agents. The 
Resistance that unfolded in many countries occupied by the 
nazis or the Japanese militarists or reduced to the status of 
vassals united all honest people, all fighters for democracy 
and national independence. The Communists demonstrated 
that they were the staunchest patriots and the most dedicated 
hghters for the freedom of their peoples. During the anti- 
fascist struggle the Communist parties won steadily growing 
prestige. On the other hand, in a number of European and 
Asian countries large sections of the big bourgeoisie and 
landowners earned the scorn and wrath of the people for 
their betrayal of national interests and collaboration with 
the invaders. 

The masses in the countries enslaved by the nazis and their 
accomplices did not wish to live in the old way any longer. 


* The Road to Communism, Moscow, 1961, p. 464. 
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Having tarnished themselves by collaborating with the ag- 
gressors and oppressors and finding themselves disorganised 
as a result of the fascist collapse, the governments and rul- 
ing classes of these countries were no longer able to govern 
in the old way. An anti-fascist, anti-imperialist people’s 
revolution became imminent in many European and Asian 
countries. 

Democratic national governments in which the various 
anti-fascist parties and groups, including the Communists, 
were broadly represented were formed on the basis of the 
Resistance movement in most of the liberated countries as 
soon as the invaders were driven out. In many of these 
governments the leading role was played by the Commun- 
ists. Acting on the volition of the revolutionary-inclined 
peoples these governments removed collaborators from pub- 
lic office and put them on trial. Moreover, they initiated 
profound political and social reforms. This took place in 
most of the European countries—Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary. De- 
velopments followed the same course in France, Italy, Greece 
and Belgium. 

There was a revolutionary upsurge both in countries that 
were liberated by the Red Army and in those whose terri- 
tories were entered at the close of the war by United States 
and British forces. Suffice it to recall that in France the 
Communists polled over five million votes at the elections 
in 1945 and 1946 and became one of the major political 
parties. In Italy the Communist Party became the leading 
force in the working-class movement, receiving the backing 
of 20 per cent of the electorate. In France and Italy, and 
also in Belgium, Norway and Denmark, the Communists 
held a number of ministerial posts in the post-war govern- 
ments and were active in restoring the economy and social 
life. The participation of the Communist parties in the gov- 
ernments brought the working people significant social gains. 
In France and Italy the Communist parties took part in the 
drawing up of the post-war Constitutions. Thanks to the in- 
fluence of the Communists, important democratic principles 
were incorporated in the new Constitutions. 

However, in Belgium, the Netherlands, Greece and other 
countries of Western and Southern Europe that were oc- 
cupied by United States and British troops during the last 
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year of the war, the ruling circles of the USA and Britain 
struck a heavy blow at the revolutionary forces and halted 
the democratic changes that had been initiated. 

In Greece the situation exploded into an open war. Brit- 
ish troops in alliance with the most diehard reactionaries 
and with United States support fought the democratic, anti- 
fascist forces of the Greek people, i.e., against those who had 
borne the brunt of the struggle against the nazi invaders in 
Greece and, in effect, liberated that country. In France, 
Italy, Belgium and other West European countries the US 
ruling circles brought the most unceremonious political and 
economic pressure to bear in order to direct the course of 
post-war political developments in these countries into a 
channel agreeable to the USA, suppress progressive elements 
and, above all, remove the Communists from the govern- 
ments. In quashing democracy in Western Europe US im- 
perialism joined hands with the most reactionary groups of 
the bourgeoisie in the countries concerned, with tormer Hit- 
ler myrmidons, with the Right-wing leaders of the Social- 
Democratic parties and with the Catholic Church. By the 
spring of 1947, as a result of this alliance, the enemies of 
democracy had removed the Communists from the govern- 
ments of West European countries, and there was a turn 
toward reaction in the policies of these countries. 

Developments followed a different course in the countries 
of Southeastern and Central Europe that had been liberated 
by the Red Army. Polish and Czechoslovak units, the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army of Yugoslavia and, in 1944-1945, the 
Bulgarian and Rumanian armies had been active in the 
struggle against nazi Germany. 

The break-up of the nazi war machine created favourable 
conditions for the anti-fascist, national liberation struggle 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Albania and East Germany and for the growth 
of this struggle into democratic and then socialist revolu- 
tions. The soviet Union safeguarded the national interests, 
sovereignty and independence of these countries, protecting 
them against the attacks of internal and international reac- 
tion, firmly repulsing all the attempts of the British and US 
imperialists to interfere in the internal affairs of these coun- 
tries and restore the rule of the capitalists and landowners. 
A people's democratic power was established in these coun- 
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tries as the direct continuation of the patriotic struggle 
against the fascist oppressors during the war. Supported by 
the overwhelming majority of the population, the new power 
put fundamental democratic reforms into effect. An agra- 
rian reform turned the land over to the peasants and abolish- 
ed the landowner class. The property of the German and 
Italian imperialists and of all the traitors who had collabo- 
rated with the enemy during the fascist occupation was con- 
fiscated. Large-scale industry, the banks and transport were 
nationalised. This fundamentally undermined the positions 
of the exploiting classes. 

Thus, in the liberated countries a ‘“‘new form of political 
organisation of society, people's democracy, a variety of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, emerged. It reflected the dis- 
tinctive development of socialist revolution at a time when 
imperialism had been weakened and the balance of forces 
had tilted in favour of socialism. It also reflected the dis- 
tinctive historical and national features of the various coun- 
tries’’.* 

People’s democratic states were proclaimed in Korea and 
Vietnam in approximately the same way. In those countries, 
too, the establishment of the people’s democratic system was 
the direct continuation of the Korean and Vietnam peoples’ 
liberation struggle against the foreign invaders and the local 
feudal-bourgeois élite that had collaborated with them. 
However, in a bid to halt the democratic development of 
Korea and Vietnam, the foreign imperialists flagrantly in- 
tervened in their internal affairs and unleashed drawn-out, 
bloody wars against the Korean and Vietnamese peoples. 

The successes of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army 
and the subsequent victory of the people’s revolution in 
China were to an enormous extent facilitated by the defeat 
of Japan’s Kwantung Army at the hands of the Soviet troops. 

With the triumph of the socialist revolution in a number 
of European and Asian countries socialism became a world 
system. This was the most crucial event in world history 
after the October Revolution in Russia. 

The breakaway of many European and Asian countries 
from the capitalist system and from its colonial reserve and 
the victory of the socialist revolution in some of these coun- 
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tries were the natural outcome of the liberative, revolution- 
ary anti-imperialist struggle of the peoples of these countries 
under the new balance of forces that had taken shape in the 
world after the Second World War. Imperialist propagan- 
da’s assertion that the establishment of People’s Democracies 
was “engineered by Moscow” is a deliberate lie designed to 
discredit socialism. It is conclusively refuted by historical 
facts. Moreover, in speaking of post-war developments it 
must be recalled that the Soviet Union’s policies and _ its 
struggle against the forces of imperialist reaction and ag- 
gression had an immense impact on the destinies of the 
People’s Democracies. One of the key conditions that made 
the victory of the socialist revolution possible in a number 
of European and Asian countries was the existence of a 
great socialist power, its victory over the fascist aggressors, 
and its policy of consistently safeguarding the new progres- 
sive states against imperialist interference and _ rendering 
them the utmost assistance and support. 

The Potsdam Three-Power Summit, the London Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers of the USSR, the USA, Britain, France 
and China in September-October 1945 and the Moscow 
Conference of the Foreign Ministers of the USSR. the USA 
and Britain in December of the same year were the major 
landmarks of the diplomatic struggle which the Soviet Union 
had to wage in the very first post-war year against the 
numerous attempts of the Western powers to interfere in the 
affairs of the People’s Democracies. The firm and principled 
stand adopted by the Soviet Government made it possible 
to repulse the attempts of the USA and Britain to restore 
bourgeois-landowner rule in Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary under the guise of “reorganising” the governments 
of these countries. The Soviet Union disrupted the US plans 
of again turning Korea into a colony under a_ ten-year 
“trusteeship” over the whole of that country. 

Soviet diplomacy’s struggle in defence of the rights of 
the People’s Democracies was continued in 1946, when the 
peace treaties with nazi Germany’s former European: allies 
were being drawn up.* 

In addition to political support, the Soviet Union rendered 
the People’s Democracies substantial material assistance 


* See Chapter Fifteen. 
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during the initial and most difficult vears of their existence, 
despite the fact that its own economy had not yet recovered 
from the destruction wrought by the war. 

The role which the Soviet Union played in the destinies 
of these countries during their formative years was vividly 
described by Georgi Dimitrov, outstanding son of the Bul- 
garian people, who wrote in 1948: 

“Without the Soviet Union the Bulgarian people would 
have been in the grip of the German imperialists and their 
agents, the Bulgarian fascists, to this day. 

“Without the support of the Soviet Union Bulgaria would 
have been torn to pieces and fallen into the clutches of 
other, no less brazen, aggressive and perfidious imperialists 
than the Hitler brigands. 

“Without the wholehearted assistance of the Soviet people 
our people would have died of famine during the grim years 
of drought. Our economy would have been in a state of 
decline and ruin to this day.” 

This, Dimitrov noted, was true not only of Bulgaria but 
of all the other countries that had broken away from capital- 
ism. ““Without the Soviet Union,” he wrote, “the peoples of 
Southeastern Europe would have known no freedom and in- 
dependence and there would have been no flourishing peo- 
ple’s democracy advancing toward socialism.” 


3. Upswing of the National Liberation Movement 
in the East. Soviet Foreign Policy 

at the Outset of the Disintegration 

of Imperialism’s Colonial System 


Unleashed by aggressive imperialist ambitions, the Second 
World War shook one of imperialism’s main sources of 
power and wealth—the system of colonial enslavement and 
exploitation. The peoples of China, North Vietnam and 
North Korea shook off the shackles of imperialist oppres- 
sion and embarked on the building of socialism. The power 
ful national liberation movement spread to many other coun- 
tries, to the colonies and semi-colonies of the imperialist 
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states. First this happened in Asia, where the colonial peo- 
ples had been drawn most deeply into hostilities and ex- 
perienced such ghastly horrors and suffering that their 
patience broke and fresh courage filled their hearts. 

The heroism displayed by the peoples of the Soviet Union 
in the Great Patriotic War served as a model inspiring the 
patriots of the Eastern countries in their struggle against the 
invaders. The defeat of nazi Germany, fascist Italy and im- 
perialist Japan accelerated the growth of the national lib- 
eration movement in the East. 

The prospect of liberation became very real indeed in 
Asia and then in Africa as a result of the defeat of the ag- 
gressor powers, in which the decisive role was plaved bv the 
Soviet Union, and of the overall weakening of capitalism, 
including the oldest colonial powers. 

The long-standing myth about the “unconquerable might” 
of the colonialists, sedulously cultivated by the imperialists, 
was exploded during the Second World War. The defeat 
of the aggressive fascist states headed by nazi Germany 
signified the utter vanquishment of the fascist racist ideologv 
and the triumph of the ideas of national liberation and 
equality of nations. Moreover, the imperialists of Britain, 
France, the Netherlands and even the USA showed their 
helplessness in Asia—they were unable to retain possession 
of many of their colonies. Burma, Laos, Cambodia, Thai- 
land, Indonesia and the Philippines were quickly overrun 
by Japanese troops. Singapore. one of Britain’s chief mili- 
tary bases in Southeast Asia, fell practically without firing 
a shot. The Arab countries were turned into the scene of 
bitter military clashes between the belligerent imperialist 
states. 

In the occupied countries the Japanese imperialists insti- 
tuted a regime of oppression. terror and exploitation more 
brutal than that of the former colonialists. This gave rise to 
a massive movement of resistance to the invaders. 

The clash between the rival imperialist groups involved 
many of the colonies and dependent countries in the fighting. 
As a result, when the war ended the peoples of some of the 
colonial and dependent countries found themselves in pos- 
session of quite a large quantity of arms. This helped to form 
big people’s armies in Vietnam. Cambodia, Laos, Burma, 
the Philippines and Indonesia. These armies constituted a 
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fighting alliance of the patriotic forces—workers, peasants 
and some sections of the national bourgeoisic, with the 
Een anaeele usually playing the most active, leading 
role. 

In the spring of 1945, when it was quite evident that the 
Soviet Union had beaten nazi Germany, the peoples of 
Southeast Asia went over to massive military operations 
against the Japanese invaders for the liberation of their 
countries. In most of these countries this struggle reached 
its highest point by the time Japan was defeated. 

In March 1945 the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Indochina passed a decision to speed up the pre- 
parations for a nation-wide uprising. The first regular units 
of the Vietnamese People’s Army had been formed by that 
time. In Burma, where the armed forces of the Anti-Fascist 
League of National Liberation had nearly 200,000 men, the 
uprising against the invaders began in March. 

The Japanese were cleared out of almost the whole of 
Burma in August 1945. In the same month the Indonesian 
people’s units drove the Japanese troops out of their coun- 
try, and the independent Republic of Indonesia was pro- 
claimed on August 17. The Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
was created on September 2. The independence of Laos was 
proclaimed by a Provisional Government in October. 

Toward the close of the war the national liberation forces 
had set up revolutionary organs of power—people’s com- 
mittees which instituted broad democratic reforms—in huge 
territories in Burma, Indonesia and the Philippines. 

In India the people rose against the British colonialists. 
Massive anti-colonial demonstrations, strikes and peasant 
uprisings took place in 1945 and 1946. There was street 
fighting in Calcutta. In Bombay 200,000 workers went on 
strike and the people erected barricades in the streets. Army 
pilots and seamen mutineed. The people demanded inde- 
pendence for their country and the withdrawal of the Brit- 
ish. A revolutionary peasant movement that subsequently 
involved a territory with a population of over five imillions 
was started in 1946 in the Telingana area of the principality 
of Hyderabad. The insurgents set up their own organs of 
power—people’s committees, people’s courts and sclf-defcnce 
units—distributed the landed estates among the peasants 
and organised schools. 
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In Egypt, Syria and the Lebanon the people started an 
active struggle for genuine national independence and, 
above all, for the evacuation of British and French troops 
from their countries. 

The colonial powers responded to this upswing of the 
national liberation movement by unleashing a war of at- 
trition and a reign of terror and engaging in political dodges 
with the object of deceiving the peoples and splitting the 
revolutionary forces. 

A ruthless war, that went on for years, was started against 
the Indonesian Republic by a whole coalition of colonialists. 
At the close of September 1945 Indonesia was occupied by 
the British, who used Japanese troops that had not yet surren- 
dered their arms, and then operated together with the Dutch 
colonialists, who had returned by that time. They received 
extensive material and technical assistance from the USA. 

In Malaya a British army of 250,000 men began the de- 
struction of the people’s organs of power as early as Sep- 
tember 1945 and engaged the Malayan People’s Liberation 
Army in regular warfare. 

In Vietnam a barbarous war, started by France in Sep- 
tember 1945, dragged on for many years and was subse- 
quently continued against the courageous Vietnamese patriots 
by US imperialism. 

In the Philippines the powerful national liberation move- 
ment compelled the USA formally to recognise that coun- 
try’s independence in the summer of 1946. However. the 
new Government was at once forced to sign an “agreement” 
placing the Filipino armv under US control and envisaging 
the building of scores of US military bases in the Philip- 
pines. Led by United States officers, the army of the Philip- 
pines Government began hostilities against the Hukbalahap 
people’s guerilla army. 

Long years of bitter struggle were to pass before the peo- 
ples of many enslaved countries achieved independence. 
India and Burma won recognition of their state independ- 
ence in 1947, but the peoples of Indonesia, some states of 
Indochina and other countries had to fight longer, while in 
Africa the struggle for freedom was only gathering momen- 
tum. However, history had already pronounced its verdict: 
the centuries-old system of colonial rule was on the brink of 
disintegration. The period foretold by Lenin as early as 
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1919 now set in. “We know,” Lenin wrote, “that in the East 
the masses will rise as independent participants, as builders 
of a new life, because hundreds of milions of the people 
belong to dependent, under-privileged nations, which until 
now have been objects of international imperialist policy, 
and have only existed as material to fertilise capitalist cul- 
ture and civilisation.’* 

Lenin’s conclusion that the “revolutionary movement of 
the peoples of the East can now develop effectively, can 
reach a successful issue, only in direct association with the 
revolutionary struggle of our Soviet Republic against inter- 
national imperialism’** has been fully borne out by de- 
velopments. 

By smashing the imperialist aggressors in the Second 
World War the Soviet Union cleared the way for powerful 
action by the peoples of colonial and dependent countries 
against colonialism. True to Lenin’s behests, the Soviet Union 
continued rendering the independence struggle of the op- 
pressed peoples extensive and steadily growing support 
through its active foreign policy following the termination 
of the war. In the Soviet Union these peoples acquired a 
reliable and disinterested friend, who was always prepared 
to protect their interests. 

In the United Nations Organisation the Soviet Union has 
from the very beginning vigorously and consistently cham- 
pioned the right of all peoples to national independence. In 
February 1946 when the UN Security Council examined the 
request of the governments of Syria and the Lebanon for the 
withdrawal of British and French forces from their territo- 
ries, the Soviet Union was the only Great Power to defend 
the sovereign rights of these two small Arab states. The 
Soviet Union’s unfaltering support helped the Syrian and 
Lebanese peoples to secure the evacuation of the french 
troops from Syria in 1946 and of the British troops from the 
Lebanon in 1947. 

The USSR was the only Great Power to support Egypt 
when in 1947 her Government requested UN assistance in 
securing the withdrawal of Biritish troops from Egyptian 
and Sudanese territory. 


* V_J. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30. p. 159. 
** Tbid., p. 151. 
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The Soviet Union waged a long and persevering struggle 
in the UN in defence of the people of Indonesia. As earlv 
as December 1945 the Soviet Government drew the British 
Government’s attention to the fact that the war it had start- 
ed against the Indonesian people could not be tolerated. In 
January 1946 the question of the outrages being committed 
by British and Japanese troops against the population of 
Indonesia was raised in the UN Security Council on the 
initiative of the delegation of the Ukrainian SSR. Opposition 
from the Western powers prevented the Security Council 
from passing a decision calling for a halt to the hostilities 
against the Indonesian people. 

Later, in August 1947, and again in June and December 
1948 the Soviet Union urged the Security Council to take 
action in defence of the young Indonesian Republic, which 
had been attacked by the Dutch imperialists. In 1948, when 
the Indonesian Republic was facing enormous difficulties 
caused by the imperialists, who held it in the armlock of 
economic blockade and political isolation, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment declared its readiness to establish diplomatic and 
trade relations with Indonesia. 

With the states which achieved national independence 
(in most cases much curtailed due to the shifts and dodges 
of the former colonialists) the Soviet Union established rela- 
tions based on complete equality and mutual respect without 
reservations or limitations. Diplomatic relations were estab- 
lished by the USSR with Egypt in 1943, with Svria and the 
Lebanon in 1944, with India in 1947 and with Burma in 
early 1948. The foundations of the socialist Soviet Union’s 
friendship with the voung national states of Asia and Africa 
were thus laid already during the war and during the first 
post-war years. 


4. Shrinking of Imperialism’s Positions 


The Soviet Union’s steadily stronger positions on the in- 
ternational scene, the breakaway of more than ten European 
and Asian countries from capitalism and the formation of 
the world socialist system, the growth of the revolutionary 
movement of the working class in the capitalist states, the 
crumbling of the colonial system and the considerable weak- 
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ening of some of the leading imperialist powers as a result 
of the Second World War were evidence of a serious ag- 
gravation of the general crisis of capitalism. 

Prior to the Second World War the international scene 
was dominated by six imperialist powers. They were called 
Great Powers and personified the might of world imperial- 
ism. These powers were the USA, Britain, France, Germany, 
Japan, and Italy. Three of them were crushed in the Second 
World War and two were drastically weakened militarily, 
economically and _ politically. Subsequent developments 
showed that this was a profound and sustained weakening, 
and it became a distinctive feature of the post-war epoch. 

The military defeat of Germany, Japan and Italy was a 
severe blow to the imperialist system as a whole because 
with encouragement and support from the reactionary circles 
of the USA, Britain and France these countries had been for 
many years the principal assault force against the Soviet 
Union and the revolutionary, democratic movements in the 
capitalist world. This assault force had now been incapaci- 
tated. 

The crux of the new situation lay not only in the fact that 
the fascist coalition had been smashed. As a social system 
capitalism had been substantially weakened, particularly in 
Europe. Even capitalist powers like Britain and France, 
which had been among the victors in the Second World 
War, found their wings clipped. 

The second strongest bourgeois power after the USA, 
Britain ended the Second World War with her capitalist 
economy considerably exhausted. Having been cut off from 
a substantial part of her colonial empire by the hostilities, 
she became dependent on food and industrial supplies from 
the USA. During the war years her state debt more than 
trebled, and her volume of exports shrank by over 66 per 
cent. 

The USA was quick to take advantage of Britain's de- 
pendence. In the summer of 1946 the USA granted her a 
loan of US $3,750 million, which was one of the means of 
subordinating Britain to Washington’s military and political 
plans of establishing US domination in Furope and the rest 
of the world. At the British loan debate in the House of 
Representatives the Majority Leader John McCormack 
bluntly declared that on the outcome of the vote “depends 
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whether or not ... the United States will assume its place as 
leader, constructive leader, among the nations of the world”’.* 

British imperialism failed in its attempt to use Germany's 
defeat and France’s weakened position to play the leading 
economic and political role in the European continent. Bri- 
tain found herself up against the USA, a far stronger clai- 
mant to supremacy in capitalist Europe. 

The USA thwarted the plan of the British monopolies, 
conceived during the war, of seizing control of the Ruhr and 
thereby giving Britain economic and military supremacy in 
Western Europe, and by 1947 it became the power with the 
decisive say in matters concerning the Ruhr. 

Britain’s diminishing political influence was_ strikingly 
seen in the collapse of the plan, conceived in London soon 
after the war, of forming in Western Europe a bloc of colo- 
nial powers (Britain, France, Belgium and the Netherlands) 
under British leadership. When matters reached the stage 
of actually setting up the bloc, of signing the Brussels Pact 
in March 1948 (see Chapter Nineteen), it was found that 
this bloc was in fact not an instrument of British supremacy 
in Europe but merely a link in the chain of military blocs 
set up by US imperialism and serving its interests. 

Action by the British ruling circles such as the military 
intervention in Greece and the sending of troops to Indone- 
sia in the autumn of 1945 to help the Dutch colonialists crush 
the national liberation movement of the Indonesian people 
only further undermined Britain’s international prestige. 

As regards France, her defeat in 1940 and the German 
occupation dislocated her economy for a long time. In 1944 
her industrial output was onlv 30 per cent of the pre-war 
level. ‘The role played by French capital in the world market 
fell to negligible proportions. In 1945 France’s share of the 
export of the capitalist countries was less than one per cent. 
At the end of the war France. naturally, had a small army 
because until 1944 her territory had been in the hands of 
the enemy. 

However, France owed her weakness not only to her 
enemies in the Second World War but also to the policies 
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of her Western allies. Both during and after the war the 
US ruling circles deliberately pursued a policy of weaken- 
ing France politically and militarily, their purpose being to 
prepare the soil for their control of that country. Moreover, 
the USA believed that a weak France would give it a stron- 
ger hand in Western Europe. 

During the war the US leaders mooted the idea of a 
disarmed post-war France.* While preparing for the landing 
in France and drawing up the plans for instituting an oc- 
cupation regime on French territory, the USA and Britain 
opposed the participation of French fighting units in the 
landing. At the concluding stage of the war the US Govern- 
ment was opposed to French participation in the settlement 
of some key political issues. It was set against inviting 
French representatives to the Yalta Conference. After the 
war it continued obstructing France’s efforts to strengthen 
her sovereignty. Its post-war loans to France were granted 
on terms prejudicial to her independence. 

The USA was the only large capitalist power that emerged 
from the Second World War stronger economically and 
militarily, with a considerably enhanced influence over the 
whole of the capitalist world. 

US territory had not been affected in any way by the 
hostilities. During the Second World War the military tech- 
nology level was such that the oceans separating America 
from Europe and Asia served the USA as a reliable shield. 
Not a single bomb fell on any American city and not a single 
US factory was destroyed by the hostilities. In his Outline 
Political History of the Americas William Z. Foster noted: 
‘While the other capitalist countries were ruining their in- 
dustries in the war, the United States was developing its 
industrial facilities at a feverish rate. It added to its plant 
$25 billion worth of the most modern productive capa- 
city.”"* 

The swift growth of the war industry brought the US 
monopolies fabulous profits. During the five war years these 
monopolies netted a profit of US $117,000 million, which is 
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equal to a 300 per cent increase compared with the five 
years preceding the war.* 

When the Second World War broke out the US Army 
was the seventeenth largest among the armies of the capital- 
ist states. By the time the war ended the USA was the 
strongest land, sea and air power in the capitalist world. 

The USA’s increased strength as a result of the Second 
World War was a vivid manifestation of capitalism’s un- 
even development, particularly at its imperialist stage. US 
imperialism grew strong through the exhaustion of the other 
bourgeois states and this served as the foundation for the 
rise of further far-reaching contradictions in the capitalist 
world. 

Taking advantage of its rivals’ enfeeblement, US capital 
seized a considerable share of the world capitalist market 
during the very first years after the war. Whereas prior to 
the war, in 1937, the USA’s share of the total export of 
the capitalist world amounted to 14.2 per cent, in 1947 this 
share exceeded 32 per cent. Moreover, US commerce with 
the other capitalist countries bore the sharply pronounced 
stamp of unilateral trade expansion that undermined the 
financial position and economic independence of its partners. 

After the war US monopoly capital launched a deter- 
mined assault on the interests of the other imperialist powers, 
notably of Britain and France, in the colonial and depen- 
dent countries of the Middle East and Southeast Asia, even 
in a country like India, which was a traditional sphere of 
British influence. In order to secure a position enabling it to 
intensify the exploitation of the undeveloped countries of 
the East, the USA went over to direct interference in their 
internal affairs, to open support of the efforts of the colo- 
nialists to crush the national liberation movement. 

While ousting the old colonial powers, the USA used 
them against the peoples of Asia and Africa. It supplied 
armaments and credits to the Netherlands, which was en- 
deavouring to destroy Indonesia’s independence, and to 
France in her long war against the Vietnamese people.** US 
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aid to the old colonialists gave the whole world, the peoples 
of Asia and Africa in particular, a clear insight into the 
true imperialist substance of US policy in the colonial ques- 
tion. 

But expansion in the world markets could not deliver the 
USA’s post-war economy from its principal vice. Chronic 
under-capacity operation, leading to the stoppage of half 
of the capacities in the key industries, and permanent mass 
unemployment became a feature of the US economy after 
the war. US imperialism, as had been the case with German 
imperialism in the 1930s, began to look for a way out of this 
situation in permanent militarisation in order to sustain 
production by war orders and step up the arms race in fur- 
therance of the reactionary, aggressive aims of its foreign 
policy. 

US imperialism’s post-war foreign policy was characterised 
as follows in the resolution adopted by the 20th Congress 
of the CPSU: “Soon after the end of the war the imperialist 
powers led by reactionary circles in the USA began pursu- 
ing a ‘positions of strength’ policy, which mirrored the aspi- 
ration of the most aggressive elements in these countries to 
suppress the working-class, democratic and national libera- 
tion movements, undermine the socialist camp and dominate 
the world. In practice this policy spells out an unbridled 
arms race; the building of US military bases along the fron- 
tiers of the USSR and the People’s Democracies, and the 
formation of aggressive blocs spearheaded at the countries 
of the socialist community; the unfolding of a so-called cold 
war against the socialist states and preparations for further 
bloody wars.’’* 

The USA’s temporary monopoly of the atom bomb played 
a major role in shaping this policy. The guideline of US 
foreign policy in that period was subsequently characterised 
by General Maxwell D. Taylor, former US Army Chief-of- 
Staff, who said: ‘The A-bomb’s awesome destructiveness 
encouraged belief that our Air Force had an ultimate weapon 
that would allow the US henceforth to police the world and 
impose a sort of Pax Americana.”** 


* WX syezd Kommunisticheskot partiit Sovetskogo Suyuza, Verbatim 
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This was tne period when US imperialism set out on its 
“nuclear diplomacy”. Explaining the criminal annihilation 
of hundreds of thousands of civilians in the Japanese cities 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki on August 6 and 9, 1945, James 
F. Byrnes, who was Secretary of State at the time, 
argued, according to the US press, that the atom bomb was 
needed not so much to defeat Japan but rather that it should 
be dropped ‘“‘to make Russia more manageable in Europe’’.* 

The policy pursued by the US ruling circles after the 
death of Franklin D. Roosevelt signified a total renunciation 
of the loyal, mutually beneficial co-operation with the Soviet 
Union which had been so fruitful during the Second World 
War, in the period of the joint struggle against the nazi 
aggressors. 

Having set their sights on the chimerical objective of 
achieving world supremacy, the US ruling circles launched 
an unparalleled arms race and declared a cold war on the 
Soviet Union and the newly-established People’s Democra- 
cies in the futile hope of halting the growth of the socialist 
forces. Moreover, the USA sought to deprive its capitalist 
allies in Western Europe of their independence and subor- 
dinate them to its economic, political and military leader- 
ship. This was resisted by the patriotic forces in the West 
European countries. 


The Second World War thus wrought far-reaching 
changes in the international situation, the immense shift in 
the balance of strength favouring socialism, at the expense 
of capitalism. This shift sprang from the enhanced might, 
international prestige and influence of the USSR, the break 
with capitalism that was made by a number of countries that 
embarked on socialist development, and the post-war 
emergence of the world socialist system. Factors contributing 
to the new balance of strength were the powerful growth of 
the national liberation movements of the oppressed peoples 
and the downfall of imperialism’s colonial system. 

This shook and weakened the imperialist camp as a whole. 


* Foreign Affairs. An American Quarterly Revice, January 1957, 
p. 347. 
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The second stage of capitalism’s general crisis began during 
the Second World War and the socialist revolutions that 
took place in some European and Asian countries.* 

The uneven development of the imperialist powers was 
further accentuated. Most of them—not only the vanquished 
but also some of the victors—lost their former influence in 
the world and found themselves dependent on the United 
States of America. “The economic, and with it the political 
and military centre of imperialism, has shifted from Europe 
to the United States. US monopoly capital, gorged on war 
profits and the arms race, has seized the most important 
sources of raw materials, the markets and the spheres of 
investment, has built up a unique kind of colonial empire 
and become the biggest international exploiter.** 

The US monopoly bourgeoisie made a bid for the role of 
“saviour” of capitalism in other countries. Relying on its 
economic resources and temporary atom-bomb monopoly, 
US imperialism began forming, under its own aegis, a bloc 
of capitalist states spearheaded at the socialist system, the 
revolutionary movement in the capitalist countries and the 
national liberation movement in the colonies. 

In foreign policy the USSR was posed with new important 
international tasks: promoting fraternal friendship with the 
People’s Democracies and achieving the utmost strengthen- 
ing of the world socialist system; supporting the national 
liberation movement of the peoples fighting to abolish colo- 
nial oppression; fostering friendly co-operation with the 
young states that had shaken off the yoke of colonial de- 
pendence; safeguarding peace, exposing US imperialist pol- 
icy that was threatening world peace, and resolutely coun- 
tering the aggressive actions stemming from that policy. 
Moreover, in keeping with the Leninist principles of peace- 
ful coexistence and in order to preserve world peace and 
avert the threat of another global war the USSR made every 
effort to maintain mutually beneficial co-operation with the 
capitalist countries desiring such co-operation. 


— ee 


* The Road to Communism, p. 470. 
** Tbid., p. 476. 
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Chapter Fifteen 


THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 
WITH 
GERMANY’S FORMER ALLIES 


1. The USSR Upholds the Principles 


of a Democratic Peace 


When the Second World War ended one of the tasks that 
confronted the powers of the anti-Hitler coalition was to 
achieve a peace settlement with Germany's former allies— 
Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. These 
countries had not only recognised their defeat before nazi 
Germany was completely routed and accepted the terms ot 
the armistice but had declared war on Germany. 

The Potsdam Conference charged the Council of Foreign 
Ministers with the immediate and important task of drafting 
the peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Tinland. It was laid down that in drafting each of these 
treaties the “Council shall consist of members representing 
the states that signed the terms of surrender” with the given 
country. Moreover, it was laid down that in the examination 
of the peace settlement with Italy France would be regarded 
as having signed the terms of Italw’s surrender. Thus, the 
peace treaty with Italy was to be drawn up by the USSR, 
the USA, Britain and France. the treaties with Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Hungary by the USSR, the USA and Britain, 
and the treaty with Finland by the USSR and Britain. 

Many provisions of the future peace settlement had been 
worked out by the powers of the anti-Hitler coalition during 
the war in joint documents such as the decisions of the Yalta 
and Potsdam conferences and, especially, in the armistice 
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agreements signed with nazi Germany's former allies. They 
contained some agreed terms on frontiers, on reparations 
and restitutions. on the dissolution of fascist organisations, 
and so forth. This considerably facilitated the task of draw- 
ing up the peace treaties provided, of course, that the memb- 
ers of the coalition honoured the decisions that had been 
jointly adopted. But during the actual drafting of the peace 
treaties the Western powers did not by any means always 
abide by these decisions. 

When the Council of Foreign Ministers, set up by decision 
of the Potsdam Conference, began discussing the peace 
treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Fin- 
Jand, it became obvious from the very beginning that the 
Soviet Union and the Western powers were approaching this 
important task of Europes post-war arrangement from to- 
tally different positions. 

The Soviet Union wanted the settlement with Germany’s 
former allies to produce a lasting and just democratic peace 
that would deliver the peoples from the threat of another 
war of aggression in Europe, create a solid foundation for 
European security and ensure these countries with the pos- 
sibility of democratic development. 

In guiding Soviet foreign policy during the first years of 
the Soviet state Lenin put forward and upheld a number of 
key propositions on what a just and democratic peace should 
be like. He stressed: ‘‘... We should like to see a minimum 
of general assurances, solemn promises and grandiloquent 
formulas, and the greatest possible number of the simplest 
and most obvious decisions and measures that would cer- 
tainly lead to peace, if not to the complete elimination of 
the war danger.”* Addressing the Congress of Soviets on the 
second day after the October Revolution. he said: “We 
reject all clauses on plunder and violence. but we shall wel- 
come all clauses containing provisions for good-neighbourly 
relations and all economic agreements; we cannot reject 
these.’””** Moreover, Lenin pointed out that the equality of 
the two systems (socialist and capitalist) was “the only cor- 
rect way out of the difficulties, chaos and danger of wars 


* VJ. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 386. 


* Thid., Vol. 26, p. 255. 
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(as long as there remain two property systems...)”.* In 
the question of the peace treaties after the Second World 
War the Soviet Union's attitude conformed to these Lenin- 
ist propositions. 

Its position was that the peace treaties with nazi Ger- 
many’s former allies had to provide for concrete steps that 
would show that aggression did not go unpunished, make it 
difficult to repeat aggression in the future and prevent any 
resurgence of fascism that had engulfed mankind in the hor- 
rors of the Second World War. It therefore insisted that 
war criminals should receive the punishment they deserved: 
that the countries which belonged to the aggressor coalition 
should compensate for some of the damage they had inflicted 
on the countries attacked by them; and that fascism 
should be completely uprooted and measures taken to pre- 
vent its revival in the former enemy states. 

These were also the aim of the limitations of a military 
character included in the peace treaties with the unanimous 
agreement of the anti-Hitler coalition powers. According to 
these limitations nazi Germany's former allies were to have 
armaments and armed forces exclusively for defence pur- 
poses. On Soviet initiative the peace treaties included pro- 
visions directed against any reanimation of militarism in 
Germany. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union insisted that the terms of the 
peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Finland should ensure to these countries the possibility of 
unhampered and independent economic development and 
of establishing friendly relations with all countries. The 
USSR resolutely opposed the attempts of the Western pow- 
ers to deprive the vanquished states of their economic in- 
dependence, to subordinate their national economy to foreign 
capital. 

The Soviet Union took a firm stand against foreign en- 
croachments upon the East European countries’ free demo- 
cratic development, upon the new, people's democratic sys- 
tem that was emerging in these countries. 

The USA and Britain were out to turn Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria into a sphere of domination by US and British 
monopolies. They counted on utilising the peace treaties for 


* V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 357. 
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interference in the affairs of these countries, deposing the 
people's governments and restoring the rule of the exploit- 
ing classes. The Soviet Government upset these imperialist 
plans of the Western powers. 

It wanted the peace won at such a high price to be a last- 
ing one, making every effort to preserve the close co-opera- 
tion with its war-time allies—the USA, Britain and France 
—and achieve a peace settlement in close contact with them. 

These efforts came into collision with the ambition of the 
Western powers headed by the USA to dominate the post- 
war world, impose their will on the Soviet Union, dictate 
onerous peace terms to the vanquished states, subordinate 
them to their influence, interfere in their internal affairs and 
prevent them from effectuating far-reaching democratic re- 
forms that would be objectionable to Western imperialist 
circles. 

As a result of the clash between these two political lines 
the framing of the peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Finland dragged out for more than a 
year—from September 1945 to the end of 1946—and pro- 
ceeded in an atmosphere marked by a tense diplomatic 
struggle over issues that decided the future of a considerable 
part of Europe. In that struggle the People’s Democracies 
ranged themselves with the Soviet Union against the 
Western powers. The drafting of the treaties was started at 
the first session of the Council of Foreign Ministers in Lon- 
don (September 11-October 2, 1945) and was continued at 
the Conference of Foreign Ministers of the USSR, the USA 
and Britain in Moscow (December 16-26, 1945), the second 
session of the Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris (from 
April 25 to May 16, and after a recess, from June 15 to 
July 12, 1946) and at the Paris Peace Conference (July 29- 
October 15, 1946). The treaties were finally drawn up at the 
third session of the Council of Foreign Ministers in New 
York (November 4-December 11, 1946). 

Each of these stages witnessed a clash between two dif- 
ferent attitudes to the key problems of a peace settlement. 
With the close co-operation of Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia, which participated in the Paris Peace Conte- 
rence, of Albania, which had been invited to the conference, 
and also of Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary, which had by 
then become People’s Democracies, the Soviet Union pursued 
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a policy aimed at ensuring a lasting peace. It strove to 
achieve this peace through continued loyal co-operation 
with its war-time allies. But its efforts were opposed by the 
Western powers headed by the USA, which steered toward 
an imperialist, coercive peace, the rupture of co-operation 
with the USSR, the throttling of the revolution in the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies, the imposition of imperialist domination 
over the vanquished states and the restoration of the old 
order. 


2. The Soviet Union Champions the Sovereignty 
of the Vanquished States 


As soon as the London meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
Council opened the representatives of the Western powers 
unceremoniously demanded the removal of the people's de- 
mocratic governments in Rumania and Bulgaria. The US 
delegation slandered these governments, declaring it would 
not discuss peace terms with Rumania and Bulgaria as long 
as they did not have governments “that could be recognised 
by the United States”. The same attitude was adopted by 
Britain. 

The Rumanian and Bulgarian peoples were putting major 
democratic reforms into effect in their countries, laying the 
foundations for the people’s democratic system and drawing 
the teeth of the forces of internal reaction. This did not suit 
the ruling circles of the USA and Britain and they tried to 
use the peace negotiations to meddle in the internal affairs 
of Rumania and Bulgaria, halt their democratic develop- 
ment and restore the bourgeoisie and the landowners to 
power. The question of a change of government in Hungary 
was not raised by the Western powers at the time because 
the Government in that country was headed by their puppet 
Ferenc Nagy, leader of a kulak party. In line with the wishes 
of the ruling circles of the USA and Britain that Govern- 
ment was obstructing democratic reforms in Hungary. 

In order to make it possible to interfere in the internal 
aifairs of Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary, the USA and 
Britain demanded that the London meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers Council set up “inspection commissions” osten- 
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sibly for the purpose of checking up on how these countries 
carried out the arms limitation terms of the peace treaties. 

But the Soviet Union did not allow the peace negotiations 
to be used for the overthrow of lawful governments or for 
any other form of foreign interference in the affairs of the 
People’s Democracies. The Soviet representatives made it 
plain to the Western delegations in the Foreign Ministers 
Council that these countries had democratic governments, 
which enjoyed the trust of the overwhelming majority of 
the population and that there could be no question of foreign 
interference. 

Finding thev could not get the USSR to consent to inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the People’s Democracies. 
the Western powers decided to wreck the London session of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. They used a question of 
procedure as the pretext. 

As we have already noted, the Potsdam Conference de- 
cided on precisely what countries would take part in draw- 
ing up the peace treaties with each of Germany’s former 
allies. Ignoring this decision, the US and British delegations 
demanded that the treaties with Rumania. Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Finland should be drawn up with the participa- 
tion of delegations from France and Kuomintang China, in 
spite of the fact that neither France nor China had been at 
war with these countries. 

The Soviet Government insisted on the Potsdam decision. 
In response to this the USA and Britain issued what was 
essentially an ultimatum, declaring that if the procedure 
established at Potsdam for the Council of Foreign Ministers 
were not amended they would not sign even those decisions 
on the peace treaties which had already becn agreed on at 
the London session. The Sevict Union, naturally, could not 
condone this unscrupulous attempt to replace the negotiations 
with a dikéat. 

The USA replied by disrupting the London session. This 
action had been planned well in advance. This is revealed 
in the memoirs of James F. Byrnes, who as US Secretary 
of State led the American delegation at the Council of For- 
cign Ministers session in London. He writes that he had 
arranged with the Kuomintang delegate Wang Shih-chich 
to halt the session proceedings on the day it would not be 
presided over by the American delegate so that externally 
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the blame for wrecking the session would not fall on the 
USA. Wang willingly obeyed his masters and on October 2, 
the day he was in the chair, he declared the session closed.” 

After the break-down of the London meeting the Truman 
Administration sought to deactivate the Foreign Ministers 
Council and transfer the discussion of the peace treaties to 
a peace conference with the participation of a large number 
of countries. In putting forward this scheme the USA count- 
ed on using the fact that most of the bourgeois states had 
become economically dependent on it as a result of the war. 
It hoped that at that conference it would impose its will on 
the Soviet Union with the aid of a mechanical majority of 
votes. Moreover, it demanded that the right to endorse the 
peace terms after their examination at the peace conference 
should be given not to the powers that bore the main res- 
ponsibility for the peace treaties but to the many countries 
that had been, albeit formally, in a state of war with the 
given enemy state. In this case, too. the purpose remained 
unaltered, namely, to replace negotiations with the Soviet 
Union by pressure, taking advantage of the fact that most of 
the above-mentioned group of countries were bourgeois 
states that in those years obediently followed in the wake 
of US policy. 

But the Soviet Union firmly defended the principle of 
co-ordinated policy of the Great Powers in the anti-Hitler 
coalition on the question of a peace settlement. Averell Har- 
riman, the US Ambassador in Moscow, who stated Truman's 
considerations regarding the peace conference to the head 
of the Soviet Government on October 24 and 25, was told 
that an effort had to be made to hold another meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers Council and work out the drafts of 
the peace treaties: it would be best, he was told. first to work 
out something general and then convene a conference of 
countries named in an agreed list.** Further, the Soviet side 
emphasised, after the peace conference the text of the peace 
treaties would have to be determined by the powers that had 
signed the armistice with the corresponding vanquished 
states.7"* 


. Jamies I’. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, New York, 1947, p. 106. 
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; SSR Forcign Policy Archives. Record of conversations on October 
24 and 25. 1945 between J. Vo Stalin and Averell Harriman. 
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The Western powers had no alternative but to give in. 
They could not for long abstain from participating in the 
drawing up of the peace treaties because their self-elimi- 
nation from the peace settlement could exclude them entirely 
from a share in the settlement of East European. affairs. 
Moreover, their sabotage of the peace settlement could rouse 
the indignation of democratic opinion—the peoples were 
yearning for a lasting peace. Therefore, they had to agree 
to the resumption of joint work of the Great Powers in 
drawing up the peace treaties. 

The Foreign Ministers of the USSR, the USA and Britain 
met in conference in Moscow in December 1945 and, among 
other international problems (Japan, Korea, China, the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission, and so on), they discussed the 
pending peace treaties with Germany’s five former allies. 
Formally held outside the framework of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers, this Conference was convened in accordance 
with the Yalta decision of periodic meetings between the 
Foreign Ministers of the three countries. 

Although they agreed to resume the negotiations on the 
question of the peace treaties, the Western powers did not 
cease their attempts to intervene in the internal affairs of 
Rumania and Bulgaria in order to return the reactionaries 
to power in those countries. These attempts were continued 
at the Moscow Conference. The US delegation now demand- 
ed if not the entire replacement then at least a reorganisa- 
tion of the Rumanian Government through the infusion of 
representatives of the bourgeois opposition (the Liberal and 
National-Tsaranist parties). Moreover, the Americans want- 
ed that Government to promise to hold elections within a 
set time limit, insisting on measures that were tantamount 
to undisguised interference in Rumania’s internal affairs. 
They demanded that the principal ministries directly res- 
ponsible for the election campaign should be freed of control 
by any political party. They wanted Rumania to declare a 
general amnesty for all political crimes committed begin- 
ning with August 23, 1944.* This was an attempt to secure 
the release of the fascists and their accomplices, of the 
enemies of the people’s power with a record of crimes against 


* USSR Forcign Policy Archives, Memorandum of December 20. 
1945 of the US delegation at the Moscow Foreign Ministers Gontercnee. 
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the Rumanian people. and return them to political activity. 
The USA made the satisfaction of these demands a condition 
for its recognition of the reorganised Rumanian Govern- 
ment. | 

In the case of Bulgaria, too. the USA demanded the reor= 
ganisation of her Government through the inclusion in it 
of representatives of reactionary parties and groups. 

The Soviet Government refused to condone this inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Rumania and Bulgaria. It 
was made plain to the US delegation that democratic general 
elections had only just been held in Bulgaria (November IS. 
1945). These elections had brought a sweeping victory for 
the Fatherland Front of five political parties headed by the 
Communist Partv. As regards the elections in Rumania, the 
Soviet Government recalled that the Rumanian king had 
himself explained his actions fettering the preparations for 
the elections as being due to the attitude adopted bv the US 
and British representatives in Bucharest. Had it not been for 
their interference, elections held on the basis of universal 
suffrage by secret ballot would have long ago shown which 
side had the support of the Rumanian people. 

The Sovict Government's firm stand on questions of prin- 
ciple combined. as before. with its desire to achieve an agreed 
peace settlement jointly with the anti-Hitler coalition 
members. Its efforts at the Moscow Conference resulted in 
the working out of a basis for compromise, which. while 
excluding interference in the internal affairs of Rumania 
and Bulgaria, made it possible to break the deadlock and 
continue the drafting of the peace treaties. 

At the Conterence it was agreed that friendly advice 
would be given to the governments of Rumania and Bulgaria 
to the effect that it was desirable that they should include 
two representatives from the opposition parties or groups. 
Besides, the Rumanian Government was informed that it 
was expected to name the earlicst possible date for elections 
on the basis of universal suffrage by secret ballot with the 
participation of all democratic. anti-fascist parties. 

The USA and Britain pledged to recognise the Rumanian 
and Bulgarian governments after these recommendations 
had been carried out and the required assurances received. 
The USSR secured the inclusion of an extremely important 
reservation stipulating that the persons co-opted into the 
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Rumanian and Bulgarian governments would “work loyally 
with the Government”’.* | 

The governments of Rumania and Bulgaria communicat- 
ed their readiness to accept the recommendations of the Mos- 
cow Conference. 

The USA and Britain had to waive their objections to the 
drafting of peace treaties with Rumania and Bulgaria. At 
the Moscow Conference it was agreed that the drafting of 
the peace settlement would be forthwith resumed in line 
with the procedure, laid down at Potsdam, according to 
which the peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland would be drafted only by those memb- 
ers of the Foreign Ministers Council who had actually signed 
or were considered as having signed (France with regard to 
Italy) the terms of surrender with the given country. 

The task of scrutinizing the drafts of all the five peace 
treaties drawn up bv the Council of Foreign Ministers and 
of working out recommendations on these treaties was left 
to the peace conference. Following the peace conference the 
final wording of the peace treaties was to be decided by the 
Foreign Ministers Council in the composition established at 
Potsdam. 

Byrnes says that the US delegation agreed to these deci- 
sions reluctantly, making the condition that the Soviet Union 
accept the US proposal for the composition of the peace con- 
ference. This proposal. which was accepted, stated that the 
peace conference should consist of the five meibers of the 
Foreign Ministers Council and also of all other menwers of 
the United Nations who had had substantial contingents in 
the war against the enemy states in Furepe.”* Thus, besides 
the five Great Powers, the conference would be attended by 
Australia, Byelorussia, Belgium, Brazil. the Netherlands. 
Greece, India. Canada, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, the 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia. Yugoslavia and the 
Union of South Africa. Countries that bore only a remote 
relation to European affairs—such as New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa—were thus to attend the conference 
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on a par with the states that had suffered huge losses in the 
war with nazi Germany and her allies and were vitally 
interested in a lasting peace. It was obvious in advance that 
the USA and Britain were according a definite role to these 
countries—that of casting their votes in support of the US 
and British policies. However, the Moscow Conference de- 
cision on the procedure for the final wording of the peace 
treaties did not give the Western powers the possibility of 
using this composition of the peace conference for imposing 
unalterable unilateral decisions with the aid of an obedient 
body of votes. 

The Western powers continued their intrigues against the 
People’s Democracies through backstage manipulation at 
the peace conference, which opened in Paris on July 29, 
1946. The Truman Administration was particularly active 
in this respect. 

On August 27, 1946, while the peace conference was in 
session, US Secretary of State Byrnes had a talk with the 
Bulgarian representatives: Prime Minister K. Georgiev, 
Chairman of the National Assembly V. Kolarov and Foreign 
Minister G. Kulishov. Without mincing his words he de- 
manded a reshuffle in the Bulgarian Government, insisting 
above all on the removal of the Communist Minister for 
Internal Affairs until the new elections. He repeated the 
threat that if that were not done the USA would not sign 
the peace treaty with Bulgaria. 

The USA followed this move with the demand that the 
Bulgarian Government invite Petkov, Lulchev, Stoyanov 
and Ganev, the leaders of the Bulgarian opposition, to Paris 
to reach agreement on a Government reshuffle under Ame- 
rican supervision, without the participation of the Bulgarian 
parliament and political parties. The US representative gave 
the assurance that “this time the opposition will be more 
tractable”. “If necessary a word from Byrnes to Petkov and 
Lulchev would be enough,” he added cynically.* 

_ This manoeuvre received a worthy rebuff from the Bulga- 
rian Government, which made it plain that it would not 
tolerate foreign interference in the internal affairs of the 
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Bulgarian people. The Bulgarian stand was given every sup- 
port by the Soviet Union. 

At the Paris Peace Conference the Western powers made 
yet another attempt to interfere in the internal political life 
of the vanquished states. Prompted by British and US diplo- 
macy, the Australian delegation suggested setting up a kind 
of “European international court of human rights” osten- 
sibly to supervise the fulfilment of the political terms of the 
peace treaties in the former enemy states. It was proposed 
that the governments of the vanquished states should be 
placed under the jurisdiction of this court. This move to set 
up a standing body to legalise interference in the affairs of 
the People’s Democracies and also of Italy and Finland and 
to establish a kind of trusteeship over them was exposed by 
the Soviet delegation as a flagrant violation of the sover- 
eignty of independent states. The Australian proposal was 
dismissed. 

Earlier, at the Paris meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
Council, the Soviet Union had stayed an attempt by the USA 
to secure the formation of a so-called treaty commission 
with the objective of infringing on Italy’s sovereignty. As 
envisaged by the American project, the commission would 
have wide executive and juridical powers on Italian terri- 
tory for the alleged purpose of ensuring the fulfilment of the 
peace treaty. The Soviet representatives characterised this 
proposal by the USA as an attempt to impose on Italy a 
kind of colonial capitulation regime that was incompatible 
with her state sovereignty. 


3, Political and Territorial Provisions 
of the Peace Treaties 


In the peace treaties the political provisions, founded on 
the armistice agreements, mirrored the anti-fascist, libera- 
tive nature of the Second World War. They envisaged the 
restoration in Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and I'in- 
land of all the rights and liberties that had been destroyed 
or curtailed by the fascist regimes: human rights, including 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press and _ publication. 
freedom of religion, freedom of political opimion, and free- 
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dom of assembly for all citizens irrespective of sex. language 
or creed. 

At the Paris Peace Conference the Western powers made 
a stand against the inclusion in the peace treaty with Italy 
of another key political provision, namely. the disbandment 
of all fascist-tvpe organisations and the banning of organi- 
sations of this type in the future. However. through the 
vigorous efforts of the Soviet Union and also of Poland and 
the other People’s Democracies the important provisions on 
the uprooting of fascism and the prevention of its resurgence 
were included in the peace treaties with all of Germanys 
former allies. This was of immense assistance to the anti- 
fascist forces in their struggle for their countries democratic 
and peaceful development. The same purpose was served 
by the provisions on the arrest and extradition of war crimi- 
nals. 

On the whole. the political provisions of the peace treaties 
with Italv, Rumania, Bulgaria. Hungary and Finland creat- 
ed the possibility for their democratic development in ac- 
cordance with the volition of their peoples. without forcing 
on them anv definite social system or political regime. This 
was a major service rendered by the Soviet Union and its 
foreign policy. 

The democratic, anti-fascist provisions of the peace 
treaties were carried out consistently and to the letter in 
countries where the new. peoples democratic. svstem was 
established. 

The work of the Foreign Ministers Council and of the 
Paris Peace Conference brought to light the distinction be- 
tween the attitude of the Soviet Union, which was supported 
by the People’s Democracies. and that of the Western 
powers on many important issues linked with the territorial 
provisions in the peace treaties. 

The question of the frontiers of Rumania, Bulgaria. Hun- 
gary and Finland was. in the main. settled in the armi- 
stice agreements. The territorial provisions of the peace 
treaties were, on the recommendation of the Soviet Union, 
worded in accordance with these agreements and were ap- 
proved at the Paris meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
Council. | 

However, at the Paris Peace Conference it became evident 
that the USA and Britain were again departing from the 
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earlier agreed decisions and supporting the claims of third 
countries to the territory of the People’s Democracies. 

For example, Britain and some other Western countries 
supported the claim of the reactionary ‘T’saldaris Govern- 
ment in Greece to a considerable slice of Bulgarian territory 
on the ground of “strategic considerations’. Although the 
conference had no bearing whatsoever on issues involving 
Albania, Grecce laid claim to an area in the south of Alba- 
nia that was equal to about one-third of that country’s 
entire territory. 

These claims were rejected by the USSR and Ukrainian 
representatives as unlawlful and aggressive. They constitut- 
ed an attempt by the Greek Government to gain possession 
of primordial Bulgarian land, where amongst a population 
of 300,00U there were onlv about 200 Greeks. If the ques- 
tion of changing the frontier between Bulgaria and Greece 
were to be raised at all, the Soviet representatives pointed 
out, it would have to be recognised that Bulgaria had a case 
in demanding the return of Western Thrace which had been 
unjustly wrested from her under the 1919 Treaty of Nevilly, 
as a result of which she lost her outlet to the Aegean. All 
the claims to Albanian territory were likewise rejected by 
the Soviet delegation. 

In face of this opposition, the Greek delegation waived 
its claims on Albania, while its demands on Bulgaria were 
rejected by an overwhelming majority of votes in the Con- 
ference Commission on Political and ‘Territorial Problems 
for Bulgaria. Britain’s further attempts to revise the Bulga- 
rian fronticr in favour of Greece were successfully repulsed 
by the Soviet Union at the New York mecting of the Foreign 
Ministers Council when the final wording of the peace trea- 
ties was endorsed. The frontier between Greece and bul- 
garia remained unchanged. 

At the Paris Peace Conference the US delegation dema- 
gogically demanded a revision of the fronticr between Fin- 
land and the USSR and between Hungary and Rumania. 
These frontiers had been ayreed on by the Foreign Ministers 
Council. This move, designed to drive a wedge between the 
USSR and Finland and between Rumania and Hungary, 
was defeated. 

There were drawn-out negotiations at all the three mect- 
ings of the Foreign Ministers Council and at the Peace Con- 
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ference on the question of the frontier between Italy and 
Yugoslavia, and particularly on the question of Trieste. The 
Soviet Union consistently championed Yugoslavia’s right to 
the entire frontier territory in the Istrian Peninsula (Juliiska 
Kraina), which was populated mainly by Slavs and had 
passed to Italy only after World War I, including the port 
of Trieste, situated in this territory and economically linked 
with it. The Western powers insisted on a division of this 
territory between Yugoslavia and Italy. At the Paris session 
of the Foreign Ministers Council the USA had suggested 
transferring to Italy not only the city of Trieste but also 
adjoining lands, which had a population of over 200,000 
Yugoslavs. A proposal moved by France was somewhat more 
favourable to Yugoslavia. 

The Soviet Union firmly supported the legitimate inter- 
ests of Yugoslavia and the Slav population of Juliiska 
Kraina, getting the Western powers to agree to the transfer 
of most of the Istrian Peninsula to Yugoslavia. But with 
regard to the city of Trieste and the territory directly ad- 
joining it a compromise decision was adopted to turn them 
into the Free Territory of Trieste under UN control. 

There was a long struggle over the status of Trieste at the 
Paris meeting of the Foreign Ministers Council, the Peace 
Conference and the third meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
Council in New York. The Western powers sought to give 
that major Mediterranean port a status that would in effect 
have turned it into a US and British military base. 

The Soviet Union did not allow that to happen. A basic- 
ally democratic status was finally agreed upon at the New 
York meeting of the Foreign Ministers Council. On Soviet 
insistence a date was set for the evacuation of foreign troops 
from Trieste and the corresponding provisions were includ- 
ed in the peace treaty with Italy.* 


* Later ditferences between the permanent members of the Security 
Council made it impossible to appoint a governor for Trieste, and in 
1954 the territory was divided between Yuguslavia and Italy under a 
compromise agreement between them. The UN took note of the agree- 
ment, under which Italy pledged to maintain ‘Iricste as a free port in 
accordance with the provisions of the peace treaty, while the British 
and US troops were withdrawn from the city. The Soviet Union's 
defence of Yugoslavia’s legitimate interests during the peace settlement 
played a positive part also in the final settlement of the issue. 
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The question of Italy's former colonies Libya, Somali and 
Eritrea—came up during the discussion of the draft peace 
treaty with that country. This question was examined at the 
London and Paris meetings of the Foreign Ministers Council 
and it was tound that there were wide differences of opinion. 

The Soviet Union wanted to see Italy’s former African 
colonies receive their independence as quickly as_ possible 
and take the road of independent national development 
instead of passing from the hands of one colonial power to 
another. It therefore suggested a UN trusteeship to expedite 
the independence of these territories, the trusteeship to be 
exercised by one or several members of the United Nations 
Organisation. It stated that it would be prepared to take 
part in exercising the trusteeship as a sure guarantee that 
the territories concerned received their independence at the 
earliest possible date. The Western powers flatly turned 
down this suggestion, seeing it as a threat to their colonialist 
interests. 

Britain aspired to annex Italy’s former colonies to her own 
colonial possessions in Africa. At the Paris meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers Council Ernest Bevin suggested proclaim- 
ing the “independence” of Libya (including Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica) while leaving it under British military oc- 
cupation. His plan included the unification of Italian Somali 
with part of Ethiopian territory and placing them under a 
trusteeship exercised by Britain. In fact, this meant turning 
all the Italian colonies over to Britain. 

This plan received sympathetic understanding from the 
USA. John Foster Dulles subsequently wrote: “It (Cyrena- 
ica—Ed.) had good locations for airfields, and the British 
looked to it as a new strategic basing point for British power 
in the Meditcrranean to take the place of Palestine and 
Egypt.... The United States Government was inclined to 
support the British in their estimate of the strategic value 
of Cyrenaica.”’” 

For its part, the US Government was attracted chiefly by 
the possibility of setting up in Italy’s former colonial pos- 
sessions its own military bases slightly disguised with re- 
ferences to “United Nations control”. Hardly had the first 
session of the Foreign Ministers Council begun its proceed- 


* John Foster Dulles, (Var or Peace, New York, 1957, p. 60. 
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ings than the US Secretary of State Byrnes spoke of “milit- 
ary bases in the (Italian) colonies’’.* . 

Fearing for their colonial empire, the ruling circles of 
France were apprehensive of even the word “independence” 
in reference to the peoples of Africa. In a conversation with 
Soviet representatives at the Paris meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers Council the French Foreign Minister Georges Bi- 
dault declared that the independence status “may affect 
French interests in Africa”. “The French delegation,’ he 
said, “was therefore firmly opposed to granting indepen- 
dence, for instance, to Tripolitania because of the repercus- 
sions that such an action might have in the neighbouring 
territories, where most of the population know nothing about 
politics and have no political parties. ** 

The Soviet Union could not, of course, agree to any en- 
largement of the British colonial empire in Africa through 
the use of the flag of a UN trusteeship in Italy’s former colo- 
nies, to the conversion of these territories into US military 
bases or, least of all, to any denial of independence to the 
peoples of the former colonies. 

In the end the Paris meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
Council decided to postpone the settlement of the question 
of the Italian colonies and, in the event the Four Powers 
did not reach agreement on this issue within a year follow- 
ing the signing of the peace treaty, to turn it over to the 


UN General Assembly.*** 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Record of a conversation on Sep- 
tember 14, 1945 between the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
of the USSR V. M. Molotov and the US Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes. 

“* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Record of a conversation on May 3, 
1946 between the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the USSR V. M. Mo- 
lotov and the French Toreign Minister Georges Bidault. 

**" Decisions on the destiny of Italy’s former colonies were adopted 
by the 4th General Assembly in 1949 and by the 5th General Assembly 
in 1950. It was decided that Libya would be a united, independent and 
sovereign state not later than January 1, 1952, and that Eritrea would 
be an autonomous unit under Ethiopian sovereignty. Somali would 
achieve independence in December 1960, until which date it would be 
under JIfalian trusteeship on behalf of the UN. The Soviet Union pressed 
for the immediate granting of independence to Libya and Eritrea, the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from those territories, and the reduc- 
tion of the UN trusteeship over Somali to five years. The Gencral As- 


sembly decisions opened the road to national independence for Libya 
and Somali. 
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4. Economic Clauses of the Peace Treaties. 
The USSR Upholds the Economic Independence 
of Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland 


Vigorous action had to be taken by the Soviet Union to 
prevent the vanquished countries from falling into economic 
bondage to US and British capital. Not confining themselves 
to attempts to sccure a change of the governments and polit- 
ical regimes in the Peoples Democracies, the Western pow- 
ers, notably the USA, sought to include in the peace treaties 
economic clauses enabling foreign capital to seize the key 
positions in the economy of the vanquished states and thereby 
make them dependent on Washington and London. 

J. Campbell, who was secretary of the United States dele- 
gation at the Paris Peace Conference, later wrote that the 
USA and Britain were determined to open the door to 
Eastern Europe at the peace negotiations.” This was fully 
borne out by the US proposals on the economic clauses of 
the peace treaties. 

The USA’s efforts to make the vanquished countries eco- 
nomically dependent on American capital were laid bare 
by its proposal to establish in these countries a regime of 
“equality of opportunity”. At the very first (London) meet- 
ing of the Foreign Ministers Council the US delegation 
circulated a document suggesting that the peace treaties 
with Bulgaria and Rumania include “guarantees to Allied 
nationals of access, in equal terms to ... trade, raw materials 
and industry”. The American document stated further that 
‘similar provision should be made for equality of access to 
the use of ... ports, waterways, and aviation facilities.”** 

Acceptance of this proposal would have led to Bulgaria's 
and Rumania’s economic enslavement by foreign capital. At 
the Paris meeting of the Foreign Ministers Council the 
Western powers made another attempt to include in all the 
five peace treaties the onerous terms that the Western mono- 
polies could use as a means of seizing key economic positions 


* J. Campbell, The United States in World Affairs. 1945-1947, New 
York, 1947, p. 66. 
** Foreign Relations of the United States. Diplomatic Papers. 1945, 
Vol. II, Washington, 1967, p. 265. 
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in the vanquished countries. These terms were put forward 
under the pretext of safeguarding “free trade” and, as 
Byrnes put it, “to guarantee equality of opportunity in eco- 
nomic affairs”. The Western powers repeated their sug- 
gestions at the Peace Conference. 

The Soviet Union came out in defence of the economic 
independence of the vanquished countries, rejecting the 
demands of the imperialist powers. Acting on instructions 
from their Government, the Soviet representatives in the For- 
eign Ministers Council and at the Peace Conference sharply 
criticised the US manoeuvres to penetrate the economy of 
the war-weakened vanquished states, exposed the attempts 
to subordinate these states to arbitrary rule by foreign mo- 
nopolies and made it plain that the Soviet Union would not 
support the aspiration of any country to put a stranglehold 
on other states even if they had been on the side of the 
enemy. 

In rejecting the USA’s suggestions, the Soviet Union de- 
fended the economic independence not only of the People’s 
Democracies but also of Italy and Finland. The Soviet dele- 
gation at the Paris Peace Conference was instructed to block 
any claim on Italy with regard to trade, shipping, industry 
and the rights of companies and individuals that was in- 
compatible with her sovereignty. Moreover, its instructions 
were to disallow claims “that created obstacles to the devel- 
opment of Italy’s civilian economy and did not spring from 
the task of abolishing Italy’s war potential and removing the 
threat to security and peace”.** 

The Soviet Union’s defence of Italy’s national interests 
was appreciated by the Italian people and received recogni- 
tion from the Italian Government. On May 6, 1946 Alcide 
de Gasperi, the Italian Premier and Foreign Minister, called 
on the Soviet Embassy in France during the Paris meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers Council and told the Soviet repre- 
sentatives: “Russia’s general line is to secure respect for 
Italy’s free national development. The Italian Government 
is extremely grateful to the Soviet Government for adopt- 


nad 


_ James F. Byrnes, op. cit., p. 129. 
“USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Draft of additional instructions 


for the Soviet delegation at the Paris Peace Conference, January 7, 
1946. 
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ing that stand. The policy pursued by the USSR conforms 
to Italy’s national requirements.”* 

Ultimately, the USA’s demand for “equality of opportu- 
nity’’ was reduced to a decision under which the vanquished 
countries were to grant all United Nations members reci- 
procal most favoured nation treatment in trade, industry 
and shipping for a term of only 18 months from the date the 
peace treaty entered into force. 

The size of the compensation to be paid by the vanquished 
states for damage inflicted on foreign property in their 
territory was the subject of sharp debates at the Paris 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers Council and, especially, 
at the Peace Conference. The USA, Britain and France 
insisted on receiving full compensation for their property 
losses. This amounted to a considerable sum. Before the war 
in Rumania, for example, British and US capital had con- 
trolled over 30 per cent of the oil output, 60 per cent of the 
oil-refining capacities and 40 per cent of the oil exports. 
The demand for full compensation was thus another mani- 
festation of the USA’s and Britain’s intention to seize the 
key positions in the economy of the vanquished states. 

In principle, the Soviet Union recognised that compensa- 
tion had to be paid for United Nations property lost or 
damaged during the war. But it insisted that this compensa- 
tion should only be partial. The Soviet representatives point- 
ed out that to make the war-ruined countries pay full com- 
pensation for foreign property would mean saddling them 
with a burden that was beyond their strength. In this ques- 
tion, as in the question of reparations, the Soviet Union 
suggested compensation not exceeding 25 per cent of the 
total damage. Although the USA and Britain continued 
insisting on full compensation, the Peace Conference accept- 
ed a recommendation for a 75 per cent compensation, while 
at the New York meeting of the Foreign Ministers Council 
the Soviet Union secured a reduction of the size of the com- 
pensation to 662/; per cent. This facilitated post-war eco- 
nomic development in Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria, 
as well as in Italy and Finland. 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Record of a conversation on May 6, 
1946 between the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the USSR V. M. Mo- 


lotov and the Prime Minister of Italy de Gasperi. 
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In the peace treaties with Rumania, Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary the provisions concerning shipping on the Danube were 
of fundamental significance. The Western powers demand- 
ed the Danube’s internationalisation and “equality of op- 
portunity” with regard to shipping on that river. These 
demands showed that the Western powers intended to con- 
trol the Danube and lay down the conditions under which 
the Danubian states could use that waterway. 

Britain sought to restore the pre-war situation where on 
the basis of the Danubian Convention of 1921, dictated by 
the British and French imperialists. the Danube was con- 
trolled by Britain, France, Italy and Belgium, while the in- 
terests of the Danubian states were pushed into the back- 
ground. At the London meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
Council in 1945 Bevin bluntly told the Soviet representatives 
that on the Danube issue he was determined to recover what 
Britain had lost in the war.” For its part. bv putting forward 
the idea of ‘“internationalising’” the Danube, the USA was 
clearly out to join the non-Danubian powers that had for- 
merly lorded it in the Danube basin. 

In the Foreign Ministers Council and at the Peace Con- 
ference the Soviet Union persisted in its opinion that the 
shipping regime on the Danube was first and foremost the 
affair of the Danubian states themselves, among whom there 
were Allied states (the USSR. the Ukraine. Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia) and former allies of Germany (Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and also Austria). 

Agreement on the question of the Danube was reached 
only after the Peace Confcrence—at the third meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers Council in New York. Due to the 
resolute stand adopted by the Soviet Union the Allied pow- 
ers had to renounce their claims for a svstem of foreign 
domination in the Danube basin. On the recommendation of 
the Soviet Union only some general provisions on freedom 
of navigation on the Danube, equal port and navigation dues 
and other conditions for merchant shipping were included in 
the peace treaties. These provisions did not allow for any 
foreign interference in the internal affairs of the Danubian 
states. As regards the other conditions for shipping on the 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Record of a conversation on Sep- 
tember 20, 1945 between the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR V. M. Molotov and British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin. 
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Danube, it was decided to work them out at a special con- 
ference with the participation of the eight above-mentioned 
Danubian states. This conference was held in Belgrade in 
the summer of 1948 and it worked out a new Danube navi- 
gation convention which took the rights and interests of the 
Danubian states into account. 


5. The Reparations Problem 


The question of reparations received considerable atten- 
tion at all three meetings of the Foreign Ministers Council 
and at the Paris Peace Conference. That such compensation 
was necessarv had been agreed upon at the Yalta and the 
Potsdam conferences. The armistice agreements specified the 
sums to be paid by Germany’s former allies. These were not 
Jarge sums and they covered only a small portion of the 
actual damage caused by the aggression. 

The Soviet Union’s principled stand on reparations was 
that no aggression could go unpunished, that the countries 
which had been a party to aggression had to bear the polit- 
ical and material responsibility. Subsequently, in view of the 
friendly relations that were established with Rumania, Hun- 
gary and Finland after the war,* and wishing to make it 
easier for these countries to rehabilitate their economy the 
USSR substantially reduced the amount of reparations due 
to it. 

A totally different approach to the reparations issue was 
taken by the USA and Britain. As early as at the London 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers Council it was seen that in 
this issue as well they were departing from the decisions 
that had been adopted earlier jointly with the USSR and 
were bent on getting a reparations settlement that would 
help them to gain economic control of Germany’s former 
allies. 

The Western powers fiercely contested the most minimal 
reparations for the damage inflicted by the aggressors on the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Albania. Yet 
at the Paris Peace Conference the USA and Britain backed 
the exorbitant reparations claims of their friends and satel- 


* Bulgaria had no reparations commitments to the USSR. 
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lites. Greece, for instance, demanded US $2,877 million 
from Italy (which was almost 30 times the sum of Staly’s 
reparations to the USSR). The Tsaldaris Government wanted 
to receive nearly US $1,000 million from a small country 
like Bulgaria. . 

At the Paris meeting of the Foreign Ministers Council the 
USA and Britain were categorically opposed to Italy paying 
her reparations to the Soviet Union with deliveries of the 
current output of her industry. The Soviet Government pub- 
licly exposed the real motivations behind this objection: 
deliveries of current output in payment of reparations would 
have helped to promote Italy’s national industrv and laid 
a good foundation for the development of economic relations 
between Italy and the USSR; this was exactly what the 
British and United States monopolies were determined to 
prevent. At the Peace Conference delegations from countries 
of the US-British bloc—Australia, Canada. the Union of 
South Africa—attacked the Soviet Union’s bilateral agree- 
ments on the payment of reparations in kind and tried to 
stop Soviet deliveries of raw materials to countries paving 
reparations. Moreover, an attempt was made to have the 
reparations paid not in kind but in US dollars or British 
pounds. This was clearly a move to make the countries pav- 
ing reparations financially dependent on the USA and 
Britain. 

At the Foreign Ministers Council meetings and at the 
Peace Conference the Soviet Union insisted on reparations 
terms that would not reduce the vanquished states to eco- 
nomic bondage or hit their civilian economy. 

Due to the Soviet Union’s consistent stand agreed deci- 
sions were reached after a drawn-out debate at the Paris 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers Council. On the question 
of reparations from IJtalv. over which there was the most 
bitter disagreement, France supported the Soviet proposal. 
The USA and Britain had to waive their objections. 

The Peace Conference repelled the attempts of the USA, 
Australia, Canada and some other members of the Anglo- 
US bloc to wreck the decisions adopted earlier by the 
Foreign Ministers Council. In the long run the Council’s 
recommendations on the question of reparations were en- 
dorsed by the Peace Conference. 

After this all the problems linked with reparations were 
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finally co-ordinated by the Foreign Ministers Council at its 
meeting in New York. In spite of strong opposition from the 
USA and Britain, the Soviet Union secured the adoption of 
a number of decisions conforming to the interests of Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria and Albania. 


+ + 


The peace treaties with Italy, Rumania. Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Finland were signed in Paris on February 10, 1947 
by the countries that had taken an active part in the war 
with these states, and they came into force on September 
15 of the same vear after their ratification by the Soviet 
Union, the USA, Britain and France. 

Although there was an unremitting struggle, the problem 
of a peace settlement with nazi Germany’s former allies in 
Europe was finally resolved on the basis of co-operation 
between the powers in the anti-Hitler coalition in accor- 
dance with the interests of a lasting peace in Europe and the 
principle of peaceful coexistence of states with different 
social systems. 

History knows of many wars and hundrcds of peace trea- 
ties. When peace treaties were signed justice for the van- 
quished was usually the least worry of the victors. After the 
Second World War, thanks to the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies that had emerged in Europe. the peace 
treaties were the first in history that really accorded with 
a just, democratic peace. 

The peace treaties with Jtaly, Rumania. Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Finland contained important political provisions on the 
total eradication of fascism in those countries, on human 
rights and on basic democratic Jiberties for all their citizens. 
Moreover, they contained provisions designed to prevent 
aggression in the future (the clauses on the punishment of 
war criminals, on compensation for damage caused by ag- 
gression, on limiting armaments, precluding the remilitari- 
sation of Germany and Japan, and so on). 

The territorial changes envisaged in the treaties were 
made with account of the national rights of the countries 
concerned. The question of Italy’s former colonies was fi- 
nally resolved in favour of their national liberation and in- 


dependence. 
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None of the provisions in the peace treaties infringed on 
the political or economic independence of these states, out- 
raged the national dignity of their peoples or were an 
obstruction to their peaceful development. This was the first 
result of the Soviet Union’s energetic struggle for a peace 
settlement founded on principles of justice and democracy. 

The imperialist powers, notably the USA and Britain, 
endeavoured to use the peace settlement for interfering in 
the internal affairs of the People’s Democracies, overthrow- 
ing the people’s governments, installing subservient reaction- 
ary regimes in these countries and preventing their socialist 
development. 

They tried to get the peace treaties with Italy, Rumania. 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland worded in such a way as to 
ensure their penetration of the national economies of these 
countries and enslave them economically. Such were the 
objectives of the British and US demand for “equality of 
opportunity” in the industry, trade and transport of the 
vanquished states, for full compensation for the material 
damage inflicted by the war, for international control of 
navigation on the Danube with the participation of non- 
Danubian states. and so on. These considerations governed 
the Western attitude on reparations, too. 

However, all of these calculations were defeated. With 
active support from Poland. Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
and in close co-operation with Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Hungary, the Soviet Union protected the Bulgarian, Ruma- 
nian and Hungarian, as well as the Italian and Finnish peo- 
ples against foreign interference in their internal affairs and 
upheld their sovereignty, economic independence and their 
right to choose their own way of life. 

The peace settlement with Germany's former allies in Eu- 
rope enabled the People’s Democracies to make further 
headway in their progressive development and strengthen 
their international position. 

The settlement, reached in the long run on the basis of 
co-operation among the leading powers of the anti-Hitler 
coalition, was due mainly to the efforts of the Soviet Union. 
This was a major post-war triumph of Soviet foreign policy. 


Chapter Sixteen 


FORMATION OF THE WORLD SOCIALIST SYSTEM 
AND THE EMERGENCE 
OF A NEW TYPE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


1. People’s Democracy Triumphs in Central 
and Southeastern Europe. 
Co-operation Among Socialist Countries 


The defeat of nazi Germany, mainstay of world reaction, 
was an historic victory of socialism over imperialism. It gave 
rise to a powerful revolutionary and national liberation 
movement. 

Underscoring its significance, L. I. Brezhnev said on May 
8, 1965: “This victory cleared the way for an upsurge of the 
revolutionary struggle of the working class, the unpreceden- 
ted spread of the national liberation movement and_ the 
downfall of the disgraceful colonial system.” 

In the countries of Central and Southeastern Europe and 
also in China, Korea and Vietnam the people’s democratic 
revolutions were accomplished in a complex internal and 
international situation and were marked by a bitter class 
struggle in each country and by constant imperialist inter- 
ference in their internal affairs. 

Directly after the war the iniluence of the national bour- 
geoisie and the foreign monopolies was still strong in the 
economic and political life of the People’s Democracics. The 
bourgeoisie still held key positions in the national economy 
and played a considerable role in political life. 

In each of the People’s Democracies a sharp struggle 
raged between the forces of reaction and democracy over in- 
ternal and external policy, chiefly over the question of 
whether to preserve the old social system or to advance 
toward socialism. With this, naturally, was connected the 
basic issue in foreign policy, namely, the alignment on the 
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international scene: alignment with the Western powers 
meant the preservation of the old order and subordination 
to US imperialism, while alignment with the Soviet Union 
signified free development along the road of people’s demo- 
cracy and socialism. Internal reaction and international im- 
perialism bent every effort to isolate these countries from 
the Soviet Union and then crush the revolutionary move- 
ment in them. 

In the sharp class struggle the working class of the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies, headed by the Communist parties and 
in close co-operation with the working peasants, overcame 
the fierce resistance of the exploiting classes and their polit- 
ical parties. The radical revolutionary changes instituted by 
the working class strengthened the people’s power and led 
to the establishment of a proletarian dictatorship. and to the 
isolation and then the abolition of the exploiting classes and 
their parties. 

In 1947 and 1948 the anti-fascist. anti-imperialist demo- 
cratic revolutions in the People’s Democracies grew into so- 
cialist revolutions. That period witnessed a number of fun- 
damental revolutionary economic and political reforms, with 
the result that socialist relations of production became pre- 
dominant in the national economy, the people's power was 
firmly established and the people’s democratic system was 
consolidated. 

The development of the People’s Democracies and the 
strengthening of socialism’s economic and political positions 
were to a huge extent facilitated by fraternal assistance from 
the USSR. With the further expansion of economic. cultural 
and political co-operation between them. the USSR and the 
People’s Democracies united in a close-knit socialist com- 
munity. New, socialist government-to-government relations 
founded on socialist internationalism, solidarity, political, 
military, economic and cultural co-operation and fraternal 
mutual assistance gradually took shape and were improved 
in the course of their joint struggle to safeguard their revo- 
lutionary gains against the concerted onslaught of internal 
and international reaction. 

_ Even before the world socialist system was formed the 
international communist movement had some experience of 
government-to-government relations of a socialist type: be- 
tween the Soviet republics prior to their union in the USSR 
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in 1922, between Soviet Russia and the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic in 1919, between the Soviet Union and the Mongo- 
lian People’s Republic over a period of many years, between 
the Soviet Union and the Soviet regions formed in China in 
the course of the Chinese revolution, and relations of fra- 
ternal solidarity with Republican Spain during the Spanish 
people’s armed struggle against the counter-revolution and 
the Italian and German fascist intervention. A large contri- 
bution to the further development of the new international 
relations was made by the fighting alliance between the So- 
viet people and the enslaved peoples against nazi Germany 
and imperialist Japan. Polish and Czechoslovak combat units 
that fought shoulder to shoulder with the Soviet Army were 
formed in the USSR, while partisan detachments consisting 
of men of different nationalities fought behind the enemy 
lines. 

The rise of the fundamentally new relations between the 
USSR and the People’s Democracies was largely due to the 
internal political situation and the alignment of political 
forces in the People’s Democracies. As the revolution in 
these countries unfolded in width and depth, the exploiting 
classes were isolated and then abolished and a solid econom- 
ic and political foundation was created for the establishment 
and promotion of the new, socialist relations. 

The countries that broke away from capitalism had to 
overcome enormous difficulties, particularly in the initial 
period. These difficulties were mainly due to the fact that 
in the past their economic devclopment level was in most 
cases medium or even low. The economy of the majority of 
these countries played the role of an agrarian and raw 
material adjunct to the economy of the industrialised capi- 
talist states. Besides, it had been severely hit by the war. 
The difficulties were compounded by the subversive activi- 
ties of imperialism, which made desperate efforts to prevent 
these countries in Central and Southeastern Europe from 
taking the road of socialism, further complicate their eco- 
nomic position and slow down the restoration and develop- 
ment of their national economy. 

Difficulties arose also in surmounting nationalistic preju- 
dices. The Communist and Workers’ parties of the People’s 
Democracies pursued a policy of uprooting the enmity that 
had becn fostered between nations by the exploiting classes 


for many centuries and distrust—a heritage of numerous 
long-standing national conflicts. It takes many years of 
patient work by the Marxist-Leninist parties to overcome 
this heritage, particularly bourgeois nationalism. “We, 
Lenin wrote, ‘want a voluntary union of nations—a union 
which precludes any coercion of one nation by another—a 
union founded on complete confidence, on a clear recogni- 
tion of brotherly unity, on absolutely voluntary consent. 
Such a union cannot be effected at one stroke: we have to 
work towards it with the greatest patience and circumspec- 
tion, so as not to spoil matters and not to arouse distrust, 
and so that the distrust inherited from centuries of land- 
owner and capitalist oppression, centuries of private prop- 
erty and the enmity caused by its divisions and redivisions 
may have a chance to wear off.’’* 


2. Treaties of Friendship and Mutual Assistance 
Between the USSR and the People’s Democracies 
and Their Significance. Socialism Develops 

into a World System 


One of the principal factors discouraging world imperial- 
ism from military adventures against the People’s Demo- 
cracies lay in the treaties of friendship, alliance and mutual 
assistance signed by the USSR with these countries. It 
would be hard to overestimate the significance of these trea- 
ties in promoting fraternal friendship between the peoples 
of the socialist countries and ensuring their security and 
economic and political independence. 

The treaties were concluded under various historical con- 
ditions. With Czechoslovakia (December 12. 1943) and 
Poland (April 21, 1945) treaties of friendship, co-operation 
and mutual assistance were signed during the Second World 
War. Naturally, in these treaties the accent was on mutual 
military assistance in the war with nazi Germany. They also 
provided for joint action after the war to eliminate any 
threat of a repetition of aggression by Germany or any coun- 


* V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vel. 30, p. 293. 
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try that would unite with her in acts of direct or other ag- 
gression. Moreover, these treaties envisaged increasingly 
closer economic, political and cultural co-operation. They 
were thus acts of immense international significance and 
consolidated the allied relations and deep friendship be- 
tween the USSR, Czechoslovakia and Poland. On April 11, 
1945, while the war was still raging, a treaty of friendship, 
mutual assistance and post-war co-operation was concluded 
by the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. 

After the war the Soviet Union signed treaties of friend- 
ship, co-operation and mutual assistance with Rumania 
(February 4, 1948), Hungary (February 18, 1948) and Bul- 
garia (March 18, 1948), and an agreement with Albania on 
the supply of Soviet equipment and raw materials on credit 
(April 10, 1949). 

The texts of these treaties were determined by the inter- 
national situation soon after the termination of the Second 
World War, when ominous signs of German imperialism’s 
resurgence were beginning to loom large and when, having 
proclaimed a frankly expansionist foreign policy, the USA 
and the other imperialist powers started preparations for a 
war against the USSR and the People’s Democracies. 

In view of the stern lessons of the Second World War and 
taking the post-war international situation into account, 
these treaties contained a clause, as for example, the treaty 
between the USSR and Hungary, stating that the signatories 
pledged ‘‘to undertake jointly all the measures in their power 
to avert any threat of a repetition of aggression by Germany 
or by any other state that associates itself with Germany 
directly or in any other form”.* The treaties made provision 
for the participation of its signatories in all international 
actions aimed at ensuring peace and security. In the event 
one of the signatorics becaine involved in war with Ger- 
many or any other state associated with her in a policy ol 
aggression, the other signatory pledged its immediate milit- 
ary and other assistance. These treaties were thus directed 
entirely against the possibility of further aggression by 
German imperialism, which had on several occasions in the 
past chosen to attack countries of Central, Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe. 


* Oneshnaya politika Sovctskogo Soyura, OAS. Part Ty pp. 827-50. 
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The signatories of these treaties undertook not to join 
alliances or coalitions or take any action or steps directed 
against the other party. They undertook to consult each 
other on all important international issues affecting their 
interests and to act in a spirit of friendship and co-operation 
in promoting their economic and cultural relations on the 
basis of mutual respect for independence, sovereignty and 
non-interference in each other’s internal affairs. In the 
period between 1947 and 1949 treaties of friendship, mutual 
assistance and co-operation were signed between the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies themselves.* ‘ 

This broad system of equal and friendly government-to- 
government treaty relations in the socialist community 
ushered in a considerable deepening of co-operation among 
the member states and helped to enhance the might and in- 
ternational role of the socialist community as a whole. A 
feature characterising all the treaties of friendship and 
mutual assistance between the countries of the socialist com- 
munity is that their object is to ensure lasting peace and in- 
ternational security and prevent any recurrence of German 
aggression. [This is what fundamentally distinguishes them 
from the pacts concluded between the USA and its imperial- 
ist partners with the aim of forming aggressive blocs tor the 
purpose of preparing another war against the USSR and the 
other socialist states. 

The treaties of friendship and mutual assistance between 
the USSR and the People’s Democracies and also between 
the People’s Democracies themselves provide the internation- 
al legal foundation for the socialist community’s system of 
collective security. The defensive treaties between the so- 
cialist countries are an important factor strengthening peace 
and preventing imperialism from carrying out its plans of 
aggression. Ihe close political co-operation between the So- 
viet Union and the People’s Democracies is founded on a 


* Between Poland and Czechoslovakia (March 10, 1947); Albania 
and Bulgaria (December 16, 1947); Bulgaria and Rumania (January 16, 
1948); Ilungary and Rumania (January 24, 1948); Bulgaria and Cze- 
choslovakia (April 23, 1948); Bulgaria and Poland (May 29, 1948); 
Hungary and Poland (June 18, 1948); Bulgaria and Hungary (July 16, 
1948); Rumania and Czechoslovakia (July 21, 1948): Poland and Ru- 
aia) (January 26, 1949); and Ilungary and Czechoslovakia (April 16, 
1949). 
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uniform social system and on its joint defence (which con- 
stitutes the internationalist duty of the socialist states), on 
the common aim of building the new society and on a sin- 
cere and profound interest in defending the socialist system 
and maintaining lasting peace. 

In 1949 there were new epochal developments that foster- 
ed a further change of the world balance of political strength 
in favour of socialism. The people’s revolution triumphed 
in China in October 1949. The proclamation of the People’s 
Republic of China was another staggering blow to world 
imperialism and its colonial system and one more victory of 
socialism. The triumph of the people’s revolution in China 
considerably widened the boundaries of the socialist com- 
munity and created new conditions for the further unfolding 
of the national liberation movement of the Eastern peoples. 

This victory of the Chinese people, as the victories of the 
peoples of the European People’s Democracies, was made 
possible chiefly by the Great October Socialist Revolution, 
by the existence of and constant assistance from the Soviet 
Union. It was made possible by the defeat of nazi Germany 
and militarist Japan. This was acknowledged and stressed 
by the leaders of the PRC at the time. Mao Tse-tung wrote 
that “if the Soviet Union had not existed, if there had been 
no victory in the anti-fascist Second World War, if Japanese 
imperialism had not been defeated, if the People’s Democ- 
racies had not come into being ... the international reac- 
tionary forces bearing down upon us would certainly be 
many times greater than now. In such circumstances, could 
we have won victory? Obviously not”.* The treaty of friend- 
ship, alliance and mutual assistance signed by the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Republic of China in February 1950 
was a major contribution towards peace and security in the 
Far East and the rest of the world. 

Article 1 of that treaty states: “The two Contracting Par- 
ties undertake to carry out jointly all necessary measures 
within their power to prevent a repetition of aggression and 
breach of the peace by Japan or any other state which might 
directly or indirectly join with Japan in acts of aggres- 
sion.””* They pledged that in the event Japan or states allied 


* Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works, Vol. 1V, Peking, 1961, p. 416. 
=* Oneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza. 1950, Moscow, 1995, p. 99. 
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with her attacked one of them, the other would immediately 
extend military and other assistance with all the means at 
its disposal. The two countries undertook to enter into no 
alliance or to participate in no coalition, action or measure 
directed against any one of them. 

Article 5 states that the USSR and China “undertake, in 
a spirit of friendship and co-operation and in accordance 
with the principles of equal rights, mutual interests, mutual 
respect for state sovereignty and territorial integrity, and 
non-interference in the domestic affairs of the other party, 
to develop and strengthen the economic and cultural ties 
between the Soviet Union and China, to render each other 
all possible economic assistance and to effect the necessary 
economic co-operation’’.* The Soviet-Chinese ‘Treaty be- 
came an important instrument guaranteeing China's security 
and a powerful barrier to US imperialism’s plans of ag- 
gression. 

Another extremely important development was the emer- 
gence of other people’s democratic states in Asia: the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic and the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam. The proclamation of the KPDR (September 
1948) was preceded by far-reaching reforms in North Korea, 
where in keeping with the inter-Allied agreements follow- 
ing the defeat of militarist Japan, Soviet troops had been 
stationed and prevented foreign interference in the affairs 
of the Korean people. In North Korea the democratic, 
patriotic forces of the Korean people were able to act with- 
out hindrance. They put into effect an agrarian reform that 
abolished the system of semi-feudal exploitation and nation- 
alised the industrial enterprises belonging to Japanese 
capitalists and Korean renegades. 

The struggle of the patriotic forces in Vietnam and the 
swilt growth of their liberation movement led, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Japanese invaders, to a nation-wide armed 
uprising which placed the power in the hands of the people 
and brought the Democratic Republic of Vietnam into exis- 
tence (September 1945). Both the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and the Korean People’s Democratic Republic be- 
came members of the socialist community. 


- Cneshnaya politika Sovctskogo Soyuza. 1950, Moscow, 1953, 
p. 00. 
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_ An event of immense historic significance was the forma- 
tion in October 1949 of the German Democratic Republic, 
the first workers’ and peasants’ state in the history of the 
German people. The establishment of the people’s democrat- 
ic system in the eastern part of Germany substantially re- 
duced the resources of German imperialism and militarism. 
As soon as it was proclaimed the GDR began to develop as 
a people's democratic state and then took the road of social- 
ism. Militarism and imperialism were rooted out in it. From 
the very beginning it established fraternal relations with the 
socialist states. ‘The German Democratic Republic is the 
western outpost of socialism in Europe, where it directly 
confronts the revanchist-militarist forces in Western Ger- 
many. 

The world socialist system thus came into being at the 
close of the 1940s. 

That system’s emergence was a complex process. The 
countries that formed it had substantially different levels of 
economic, cultural and political development. At the time 
the world socialist system took shape some of its members 
(the European People’s Democracies) had socialist relations 
of production and a proletarian dictatorship, while others 
(the Asian states) were still at the initial stage of the peo- 
ple’s democratic revolution. They embarked on democratic 
development directly after their liberation from colonial or 
semi-colonial oppression. There were many other factors 
that hindered the building of socialism in the People’s De- 
mocracies. Chiefly these were various survivals of the past 
and nationalism, which in some countries had penetrated 
even the ranks of the Communists. 

The emergence of the world socialist system was the most 
noteworthy event in world history after the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. Its formation was the result of a long 
stage of social development started by the October Revolu- 
tion, and it marked a significant advance along the road of 
progress, which Lenin had foretold, namely, the conversion 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat from a national into an 
international factor capable of decisively influencing world 


policy.* 


* See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 148. 
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3. Economic Co-operation Between the USSR 
and the European People’s Democracies. 
Formation of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance 


In most of the countries of Central and Southeastern Eu- 
rope, where people’s democratic revolutions were accom- 
plished, the people’s power inherited a grim economic lega- 
cy. The long domination of the foreign monopolies, the nazi 
occupation and the hostilities had dislocated their national 
economy. In fact, fascism and the war had brought some of 
them to the brink of economic catastrophe. In Rumania the 
volume of industrial output in early 1947 was only 48 per 
cent of the 1938 level. After the war industrial production 
in Bulgaria was 64 per cent of the pre-war level, while farm 
output was about 70 per cent of that level. In Poland the 
war and the occupation had reduced the national wealth 
by 38 per cent, destroyed over 70 per cent of the factories, 
shattered the productive forces and caused a sharp decline 
of the living standard even in comparison with the low pre- 
war level. In 1945 Hungary's production capacities were 
only 60 per cent and her industrial output only one-third of 
the 1938 level. Colossal damage had been inflicted on the 
national economy in Yugoslavia. In all these countries there 
were acute food shortages. 

The Communist and Workers’ parties of the People’s De- 
mocracies set down to remedying this situation. From the 
very outset the People’s Democracies could rely on all-sided 
Soviet assistance in rehabilitating and developing their econ- 
omy. Immediately after their liberation, despite its own 
post-war economic difficulties, the Soviet Union rendered 
these countries immense material assistance without which 
they could not have normalised their economic life and 
restored their war-ravaged national economy. 

Soviet economic assistance played a key role not only in 
helping the People’s Democracies to overcome their post- 
war difficulties; it was of immense significance in safeguard- 
ing their economic and, consequently, national independence 
and enabled them to build the new, socialist society. While 
overcoming the economic dislocation with Soviet assistance, 
the peoples of Eastern and Southeastern Europe successfully 
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repelled the economic expansion of US imperialism. They 
rejected the notorious Marshall Plan, which was used as a 
means of subordinating many West European countries eco- 
nomically and politically to the interests of the US monopo- 
lies. Besides, in some of the People’s Democracies the work- 
ing people had to overcome the resistance of bourgeois ele- 
ments, who were eager to accept Marshall Plan aid. 

Vivid testimony of the fraternal assistance extended by 
the Soviet Union to the People’s Democracies during that 
initial period of their existence is provided by the first trade 
agreements and the accompanying Soviet deliveries of raw 
materials, equipment and food. 

For instance, the first trade agreement between the USSR 
and Bulgaria was signed as early as March 14, 1945. It 
stated that both sides regarded it as the “first stage in the 
promotion of economic relations between their countries 
under the new conditions and will draw up a programme of 
measures aimed at achieving fuller economic co-opera- 
tion’.* On December 15 of the same year an agreement was 
signed under which the USSR supplied Bulgaria with 
30,000 tons of corn and 20,000 tons of wheat. The growing 
food shortage made Bulgaria ask the USSR for additional 
deliveries of grain. On April 5, 1946 Kimon Georgiev, 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of Bulgaria, wrote to 
J. V. Stalin, head of the Soviet Government, stating that 
although the assistance that had been rendered “had consi- 
derably lightened our glaring requirements in food and fod- 
der’, it “will not be possible to feed the population during 
the next four months—a period of intensive labour effort— 
without more suplies of grain”. Georgiev asked for an addi- 
tional quantity of 40,000 tons of wheat.** Already on April 
15, 1946, the Soviet Foreign Ministry informed the Bulga- 
rian Government of the Soviet Government’s decision to 
supply this wheat in the course of three or four months.*** 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives. Trade agreement of March 14, 
1945 between the USSR and Bulgaria. 

** USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Letter of April, 5, 1946 from the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of Bulgaria Kimon Georgiev to 


J. V. Stalin. 
*% USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Telegram of April 15, 1946 from 


the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the USSR to the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment. 
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A new trade agreement envisaging a 150 per cent increase 
of exports from the Soviet Union over the deliveries under 
the 1945 agreement was signed in Moscow by the USSR 
and Bulgaria on April 27, 1946.* In the period from 1945 
to 1947 Bulgaria received from the Soviet Union 229,000 
tons of oil products, including lubricants, 217,000 tons of 
metal and metal articles, 33,000 tons of cotton, 72,000 sets 
of automobile tyres, 2,020 trucks and tractors, and a large 
number of self-propelled combine harvesters and other farm 
machines, railway carriages, spare parts and other items. 

In 1945 the Soviet Union supplied Rumania with 300,000 
tons of wheat on credit.** In the following year, when the 
crop in Rumania failed again the Soviet Union gave that 
country 50,000 tons of wheat in exchange for oil products, 
and a further 80,000 tons of wheat under an agreement 
signed on June 25, 1947.*** 

On June 27, 1947 the Rumanian Prime Minister Petru 
Groza said: “The years of drought put us in a difficult situa- 
tion. We had to pay in gold in order to get corn from the 
West. The terms forced on us were onerous. and in spite of 
that we got very little corn. Once more we had to knock on 
the door of our friends in the East. We know that they had 
a drought. Nevertheless last year they loaned us 30,000 car- 
riage-loads of grain, which they delivered to our doorstep 
without asking for any guarantees or demanding gold. We 
have not been able to repay that debt. In spite of that, we 
again appealed to our friends, and they understood us and 
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are again helping us.’*"** 


the same day a protocol was signed on emergency deliveries 
of grain to the Czechoslovak Republic (to be repaid with 
deliveries of goods from Czechoslovakia for the correspond- 
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USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Trade agreement of April 26, 1946 
between the USSR and Bulgaria. 

“* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Annual report of the USSR Em- 
bassy in Rumania for 1947, 

= Tbid. 
eee Tid. 
eeee® USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Agreement of April 12, 1946 on 
reciprocal deliveries of goods between the USSR and Czechoslovakia, 
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ing sum in the course of 1946). At the Soviet-Czechoslovak 
talks in Moscow in mid-July 1947 agreement was reached 
on reciprocal deliveries for a term of five years.* Great 
quantities of food were supplied to the German people by 
the Soviet Army following the liberation of East Germany 
and Berlin. 

In those years besides supplying them with food the Soviet 
Union rendered the People’s Democracies the most diverse 
assistance, including financial aid. For example, under the 
agreement of December 14, 1948 Czechoslovakia received 
from the USSR a loan (in gold bars) amounting to 
132,500,000 rubles at an annual interest rate of 2.5 per 
cent.** 

Economic relations between the USSR and the People’s 
Democracies were fostered by treaties on trade and naviga- 
tion and other bilateral long-term agreements. A trade and 
navigation treaty providing for the utmost strengthening of 
economic relations was signed in Moscow on February 20, 
1947 by the USSR and Rumania. Under that treaty the two 
countries undertook to “accord each other unconditional and 
unlimited most favoured nation treatment with regard to all 
issues concerning trade between them and navigation and 
also with regard to industry and other forms of economic 
activity on their territories’.*** Similar treaties were signed 
by the Soviet Union with other socialist countries: Hungary 
(July 15, 1947), Czechoslovakia (December 11, 1947) and 
Bulgaria (April 1, 1948). Article 1 of the Soviet-Bulgarian 
treaty stated that the governments of the two countries 
would “from time to time sign agreements determining the 
volume and nomenclature of reciprocal deliveries of goods 
both for one-year and longer periods, and also stipulating 
other conditions ensuring uninterrupted and growing trade 
between them in accordance with the requirements of each 
country’s developing national economy”’.**** On January 26, 


* Klement Gottwald, Sclected Works, Vol. Wf, Moscow, 1947, 
pp. 164-66 (in Russian). 

** USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Agreement of December 14, 1948 
between the USSR and Czechoslovakia on reciprocal deliveries of 
goods. 

*** Oneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza. 1947, Part 1, Moscow, 1952, 
p. 361. 
“22 Oneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza, 1948, Part IT, Moscow, 1950, 
p. 165, 
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1948 the USSR and the Polish People’s Republic signed an 
agreement on reciprocal goods deliveries valued at over US 
$1,000 million for the period 1948-1952. Moreover, an 
agreement was signed on the delivery to Poland of industrial 
plant on credit in the course of 1948-1956. 

The trade and economic agreements concluded by the 
USSR with the People’s Democracies in 1947-1950 were an 
expression of the new economic relations that were taking 
shape between socialist states. They showed the USSR’s 
desire to help these countries restore their national economy. 
Mutually beneficial economic relations expanded between 
the USSR and the People’s Democracies during the fulfil- 
ment of these agreements, and trade grew swiftly among 
the People’s Democracies themselves. At the close of 1950 
the USSR went over to long-term economic agreements with 
them. For instance, a five-vear agreement for 1951-1955 was 
signed with Czechoslovakia in November 1950, and a four- 
year agreement for 1952-1955 was signed with the GDR in 
November 1951. Long-term agreements were signed with 
Rumania and Albania in 1951 and with Hungary in Janu- 
ary 1952. 

Soviet assistance and the economic co-operation that was 
instituted by that time between the People’s Democracies 
themselves made a large contribution towards the successful 
fulfilment of the two- and three-year plans of economic re- 
habilitation in these countries and to the transition to long- 
term planning. This created a solid foundation for the 
further promotion of economic co-operation and the appear- 
ance of new forms of economic relations between socialist 
countries. 

There were many difficulties on this road as well. chiefly 
on account of the terrible destruction caused by the war and 
also because the economy of almost all the People’s Democ- 
racies had been oriented on the West and. at the first stage, 
it naturally retained the imprint of its subordination to the 
interests of the capitalist monopolies. That stage witnessed 
the transition from the old, capitalist pattern of foreign trade 
to the creation of new, socialist economic relations. 

At that time the economic relations between the socialist 
countries developed chiefly on a bilateral basis. The new 
forms of co-operation and the world socialist market were 
as yet only appearing. 
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A large part was played by the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance in establishing broad economic co-opera- 
tion among the socialist countries. It was set up by a deci- 
sion adopted by representatives of Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, the USSR and Czechoslovakia at an eco- 
nomic conference held in Moscow on January 5-8, 1949. The 
decision stated that the co-ordination of the economic policy 
of the People’s Democracies and the Soviet Union demand- 
ed a transition from bilateral to multilateral relations and 
the establishment of an appropriate agency to co-ordinate 
activity in this sphere. It declared that the “Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance is an open organisation which 
may be joined by other European countries accepting its 
principles and desiring to take part in broad economic co- 
operation with the above-mentioned countries’.* CMEA 
was joined by Albania in February of the same year, by the 
GDR in September 1950 and by the Mongolian People’s 
Republic in June 1962. 

The founding of CMEA marked the beginning of broad 
multilateral economic co-operation among the socialist coun- 
tries. 


4. Birth and Development 
of a New Type of International Relations 


The new, socialist international relations in the socialist 
community were steadily consolidated. They differ funda- 
mentally from the relations predominant in the capitalist 
world. ‘““The world socialist system is a new type of econom- 
ic and political relationship between countries,” states the 
Programme of the CPSU.** 

“The essential nature of international relations under 
capitalism,” Lenin wrote, boils down to “open robbery of 
the weaker.”*** In the capitalist world the relations among 
states are governed by the economic and political domina- 


* Uneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza. 1949, Moscow, 1955, 


pp. 44-45. ; 
*%* The Road to Communism, p. 465. 
#*% WT Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 17, p. 189. 
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tion of the weak by the strong, by the enslavement of small 
countries and peoples. In the international political practice 
of imperialism the general democratic provisions of interna- 
tional law enacted in the period of the bourgeois revolutions, 
such as the equality of states and respect for their territorial 
integrity, independence and sovereignty, have been reduced 
to a fiction. They are recognised by the bourgeoisie only in 
words and are used solely as a cover for its policv of con- 
uest. 
: Socialism has brought into being totally different relations 
between peoples and states. In determining the basic con- 
tent of socialism’s international policy, Lenin pointed out 
that ‘‘the Bolsheviks are establishing completely different 
international relations which make it possible for all 
oppressed peoples to rid themselves of the imperialist voke’’.* 
Whereas the relations of the socialist countries with states 
of the capitalist system are founded on the principles of 
peaceful coexistence, the relations within the world socialist 
community are guided by the principles of socialist interna- 
tionalism. These relations are not confined to the mainte- 
nance of peace and equal co-operation. They provide for 
extensive mutual assistance. Essentially, they are predicated 
on the nature of the social system in the USSR and other 
socialist countries, a system founded on public ownership of 
the means of production, a system ruling out exploitation of 
man by man. “To really unite,” Marx wrote, “peoples must 
have common interests. To enable them to have common in- 
terests the existing property relations must be destroyed for 
these relations create the conditions for the exploitation of 
nations by nations.... The victory of the proletariat over 
the bourgeoisie signifies, at the same time. an end to all 
national industrial conflicts that today generate hostility be- 
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tween peoples”’. 


The unity and solidarity of the Soviet and other peoples 
of the socialist community are determined by the uniformity 
of their socio-economic system, common ideology (Marxism- 
Leninism), common interests in safeguarding their revolu- 
tionary socialist achievements and national independence 


: * x I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 477. 
*’ K. Marx, F, Engels, Werke, Bd. 4. Berlin. 1964, p. 416, 
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against imperialist reaction, and their common great purpose 
of building socialism and communism. This creates the ob- 
jective foundation for lasting friendly interstate relations in 
the socialist community and for joint efforts in building so- 
cialism and communism and resisting imperialism and its 
policies, and forms the basis for concerted action in cham- 
pioning the international interests of all the countries be- 
longing to the socialist community. United action by the 
socialist countries in foreign policy is a vital factor in pre- 
serving peace and ensuring the progressive development of 
all mankind. 

Co-operation among the socialist countries in foreign pol- 
icy issues developed and improved with the advance of the 
People’s Democracies along the road of socialism. 

The foreign policy of the socialist countries has been 
marked by close co-operation on the international scene, by 
joint, co-ordinated action to avert war and safeguard world 
peace, by an unflagging struggle for disarmament and 
world-wide recognition of the principles of peaceful coexis- 
tence, by support for the national liberation movement aimed 
at abolishing the colonial system, and by joint action against 
all the military adventures of the USA and other imperialist 
powers. 

The formation of the world socialist system widened the 
framework of international relations. In the old world the 
concept “international relations” is the equivalent of the 
concept “interstate relations’. It only embraces the system 
of relations between governments and their agencies. In the 
case of socialist international relations, they cannot be re- 
duced solely to relations between states; they embrace all 
aspects of the life of the peoples. The working people them- 
selves—workers, peasants and working intellectuals of all 
the socialist countries—take a direct and active part in 
strengthening the socialist community and, consequently, in 
implementing the principles of socialist interstate relations. 
In promoting co-operation in the socialist community, a key 
role is played by fraternal relations among the Communist 
and Workers’ parties, which adhere to the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, and by friendly relations between mass 
public organisations. _ 

As the ruling parties, the Marxist-Leninist Communist 
and Workers’ parties of the socialist countries chart the 
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foreign policy of their countries on the basis of a scientific 
Marxist analysis of developments. They attach paramount 
significance to solidarity among the socialist countries. Their 
work among all strata of the population is aimed at eradi- 
cating survivals of nationalism, chauvinism and all mani- 
festations of national narrowness, and at removing all the 
tensions hindering the successful development of genuinely 
socialist relations between nations. Nationalism, which pene- 
trated the Communist parties of China and some other coun- 
tries, was the cause of the difficulties that subsequently arose 
in the relations of these countries with the other socialist 
states. 
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The victory of the people's democratic revolutions in some 
European and Asian countries and the breakaway of these 
countries from the capitalist svstem created the economic 
and political conditions for the establishment of a world so- 
cialist system. The development of the socialist revolution 
in the People’s Democracies was accompanied by the broad- 
ening of economic, political and cultural co-operation be- 
tween these countries and the Soviet Union. 

The formation of the world socialist system ushered in a 
radical change in international relations and swung the 
balance of class and political strength on the international 
scene decisively in favour of socialism. The socialist coun- 
tries began to exercise a growing influence on international 
developments. 

Moreover, the formation of the world socialist system was 
accompanied by the emergence of a new type of internation- 
al relations, which wholly conforms to the very nature of 
socialism. The relations of friendship and mutual assistance 
between the socialist countries help their peoples to carry out 
their national tasks in the building of socialism and com- 
munism and make it possible to strengthen the might of the 
socialist community as a whole. These relations expedite the 
attainment of the common objective of the peoples of the 
socialist countries, namely, the building of a communist 
society. 

Socialist international relations spell out not only peace 
and genuine cquality but also fraternal mutual assistance 
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between the free and sovereign peoples of the socialist com- 
munity, and they soon gave rise to the idea of socialist in- 
tegration. These relations are the prototype of the relations 
that will be established in future between all the peoples 
and countries of the world. 


Chapter Seventeen 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY AND THE 
GERMAN QUESTION DURING THE INITIAL 
POST-WAR YEARS (1945-1949) 


The Soviet people’s victory over German fascism opened 
up a realistic possibility for setting up a system of collective 
security under which the world would be freed of the fear 
of war. The attainment of this aim necessitated the settle- 
ment of one of the most complex international issues, namely, 
Germany’s reorganisation along democratic, peaceful lines 
and the prevention of a resurgence of a German military 
potential capable of threatening peace in Europe and the 
world. This was one of the cardinal objectives of Soviet 
foreign policy by which the Soviet Government was guided 
in working out Allied decisions and implementing practical 
measures in Germany. 

The new Germany could not emerge suddenly. It was not 
a matter of simply recasting state institutions or reshuffling 
individual leaders in the club of the former ruling élite. Im- 
mense work had to be conducted to uproot German milita- 
rism and nazism, extirpate their social foundation, remove 
their exponents from state institutions, the economy and the 
social sphere and remould the way of thinking. 

Germany had to compensate as much as possible for the 
destruction and losses she had inflicted on the Soviet Union, 
Poland, France, Yugoslavia and other countries. The war 
criminals and those who helped to plan or carry out the 
nazi programmes that opened the door to brutality and crime 
had to be made to answer for their deeds. The German peo- 
ple, on whose behalf and with whose participation nazism 
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committed its crimes, had to bear the responsibility for the 
consequences of these crimes. At the same time, the Ger- 
mans were given the possibility of beginning a new chapter 
of their history, a chapter free of aggression and war, of 
attempts to achieve domination over other peoples and 
countries and violate their interests and rights. 

Germany’s economy and her system of political power, 
Justice and education had to be overhauled, democratic 
liberties restored and Germany prepared for peaceful co- 
operation in international life. 

Had Germany the forces capable of making a resolute 
break with her criminal past and leading her along the road 
of peace and friendship with other nations? She undoubtedly 
had. They were, in the first instance, the advanced workers. 
In the struggle against the Hitler regime the Communist 
Party of Germany had lost tens of thousands of its members 
but it emerged unvanquished from that struggle. The stern 
experience of nazi persecution and prison forced many 
Social-Democrats and also bourgeois and intellectual circles 
to make a sober evaluation of the events of the past few 
decades, which had plunged Germany into national catas- 
trophe. The right to speak on behalf of Germany bclonged, 
more than to anybody else, to the German working people. 
who had paid a ghastly price for the adventurism and greed 
of their rulers. 

Such was the situation in Germany. The principles pro- 
claimed in the Potsdam and other Four-Power agrecments 
had to be given effect in the policies and actions of the 
USSR, the USA, Britain and France and their military 


administration in Germany. 


1. Democratic Reforms in East Germany 


The Soviet people and Government had never identified 
the people of Germany with the fascist clique that ruled 
that country. The Soviet Union fought to destroy the nazi 
army, the nazi government and the nazi state. Guided by 
Leninist foreign policy principles, the Soviet Government 
and its representatives acted as friends of the German work- 
ing class and supported all the patriotic, progressive forces 
in Germany. The Soviet military authorities appealed to the 
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German population to join actively in remaking their life. 
They gave the utmost encouragement to the peoples parti- 
cipation in considering and deciding questions linked with 
political and economic development. 

In the statute covering the organisation of the Military 
Administration in the Soviet occupation zone in Germany, 
approved by the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
USSR on June 6, 1945, it is stated that its (the Military 
Administration’s) “task is to control the fulfilment by Ger- 
many of the terms of unconditional surrender, administer 
the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany and put into effect 
the agreed decisions of the Control Council on the principal 
military, political, economic and other questions common to 
the whole of Germany’”’.* 

Operating within the framework of these strictly defined 
powers, the Soviet Military Administration in Germany 
undeviatingly observed the German people’s right to self- 
determination. In the Soviet zone the Germans were accord- 
ed the right to decide for themselves what social system 
should exist in Germany. As the historian S. Doernberg, of 
the German Democratic Republic, rightly points out, the 
Soviet Military Administration “took no steps whatever to 
change the socio-economic system, holding that that was the 
internal affair of the German people. All the laws and 
instructions, which penetrated deep into the existing social 
practices and formed an important part of the anti-fascist, 
democratic, revolutionary changes (land reform, expropria- 
tion of the property of war criminals and active nazis, the 
creation of a public sector, the democratic school reform, 
and so forth) were therefore not only carried out but drawn 
up and adopted by the democratic, patriotic forces of the 
German people and by the parliamentary, state and admin- 
istrative organs set up by them”’.** 

Permission to form political parties and trade unions was 
given in Kast Germany earlier than in the other zones of 
vccupation. The Communist Party of Germany, the Social- 
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“ Decision of the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR of 
June 6, 1945, published in Za antifashistskuyu demokraticheskuyu Ger- 
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Democratic Party of Germany, the Christian Democratic 
Union, the Liberal Democratic Party and the Association of 
Free German Trade Unions began functioning in the Soviet 
zone in June 1945. These parties co-operated closely in the 
anti-fascist bloc established by them. Together with the 
Trade Union Association, this bloc played a large role in 
democratising socio-political life in the Soviet zone, restor- 
ing the civilian economy and setting up local self-adminis- 
tration and a system of social insurance. 

A major development was the merging in April 1946 of 
the CPG and the SDPG in the Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany. This ended the split in the German working-class 
movement, which Germany’s reactionary circles had time 
and again utilised for their own ends. 

Local self-administration bodies were formed in all the 
towns and villages of East Germany by mid-1945, and six 
months after Germany’s surrender the Lander administra- 
tions also began io funciion in that zone with the right to 
promulgate instructions that had the strength of law. 

Elections to community, district and Lander assemblies of 
people's representatives were held in East Germany in Sep- 
tember-October 1946. These were equal, direct elections by 
secret ballot and were conducted under the proportionate 
representation system traditional in Germany. In the elec- 
tions to the district and Lander assemblies the SUPG polled 
47.8 per cent of the votes, the CDU 26.5 per cent and the 
LDP 22.7 per cent. These elections thus ended in victory 
for the anti-fascist parties, notably for the Socialist Unity 
Party of Germany, which headed the progressive forces of 
the German people against the intrigues of external and 
internal reaction. 

An agrarian reform was enforced in the Soviet occupation 
zone in the period from 1945 to 1948. In the countryside of 
East Germany the reform put an end to domination by the 
reactionary Junkers, who had long been among the chief 
proponents of militarism. This reform was a major achieve- 
ment not only of the German peasants but of all the work- 
ing people. It was initiated by the Communist Party of 
Germany with the vigorous support of other parties and 
organisations. _ 

The land was distributed by special commissions elected 
by secret ballot at mectings of rural workers, land-hungry 
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peasants, resettlers and small tenants. These were democrat- 
ic commissions in which over 51,000 persons participated.” 
Nearly 290,000 new peasant households were formed, and 
land was received by over 530,000 households.** Over 30 per 
cent of all the land passed through the reform fund. The 
reform fundamentally changed the appearance of the Ger- 
man countryside, marked a turning point in the develop- 
ment of the German peasantry and drew it into active par- 
ticipation in political life in East Germany. 

In compliance with the demand of the Free German Trade 
Unions and the democratic political parties, and with the 
will of the overwhelming majority of the population the 
property of war criminals and active nazis in East Germany 
was turned over to the self-administration bodies. The 
factories of the I. G. Farbenindustrie, Hermann Goering, 
AEG, Siemens, Flick and other concerns were made the 
property of the people. That ended monopoly rule in East 
Germany once and for all. 

In the Soviet zone the German armed forces were dis- 
banded and the war factories, military installations, muni- 
tion dumps and so forth were dismantled in accordance with 
the Potsdam Agreements. In January 1947 a Four-Power 
commission, acting on instructions from the Control Coun- 
cil, conducted an inspection and confirmed that the Soviet 
occupation authorities had scrupulously discharged their 
commitments under the Potsdam Agreements. In the reports 
of the commanders-in-chief of the four zones to the Control 
Council on the state of affairs on December 1, 1947 it was 
noted that for all practical purposes the dismantling of 
German military installations and the destruction of mate- 
rials had been completed in the Soviet zone.*** 

The Soviet Union pursued a consistent policy of uproot- 
ing fascism in all its forms and manifestations. In its dena- 
zification activities the Soviet Military Administration relied 
on the assistance of the German working people and their 
political and public organisations. In Saxony, for example, 


| Die Bodenreform in Deutschland, Berlin, 1947, p. 19. 

“3 Jahre Bodenreform in der sowjetischen Besatzungszone, Berlin, 
1948, p. 18. 
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an opinion poll was taken on a draft law providing for the 
punishment of war criminals and active nazis and_ the 
eradication of the influence of the nazis. In this poll 
2,683,401 persons (77.7 per cent) declared themselves in 
favour of the draft law and 571,600 persons (16.5 per cent) 
said they were against it. With the people’s assistance many 
leading nazi war criminals were found and tried and a 
purge was conducted in the police, the press, the judiciary 
and the organs of self-administration and education. After 
it had carried out its task, the denazification commission in 
the Soviet zone was disbanded on March 10, 1948. 

The economic and political changes effectuated by the 
Soviet Military Administration and the German self-ad- 
ministration organisations remoulded East Germany, turning 
it from the seat of Junkerdom to a champion of the demo- 
cratic renewal of the German nation. 


2. Burial of the Lessons of History 
in the Western Occupation Zones 


As in East Germany, the demarcation of social forces pro- 
ceeded in the Western zones in the initial period after the 
war. That period witnessed the rapid growth of the prestige 
and numerical strength of the anti-fascist parties and orga- 
nisations, notably of the Communist Party, which had ren- 
dered immense services to the people in the struggle against 
the Hitler regime. On the other hand, the politicians who 
had compromised themselves by their collaboration with the 
Hitler regime feared to come out into the open and their 
influence steadily waned. The democratic reforms in_ the 
Soviet zone had a tremendous impact on public opinion in 
West Germany. These processes frightened the governments 
of the USA, Britain and France and they did their utmost 
to direct development into a channel that suited their aims. 

In 1946 the Landtag of Hessen (US zone), which had 
before it the example of democratic reforms in the Soviet 
zone, included in its draft Land Constitution an article on 
the nationalisation of the mining and metallurgical enter- 
prises, the power stations and the railways and on the trans- 
fer of the large banks and insurance companies to state 
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control or management. The US occupation authorities 
ordered the removal of this article from the draft. When 
the Hessen Government acted in accordance with the public 
mind and refused to make this concession, General Lucius D. 
Clay (appointed US commander-in-chief in 1947) de- 
manded a plebiscite on the article of the Constitution pro- 
viding for the nationalisation of some enterprises. The 
plebiscite did not justify the General’s hopes: 70 per cent 
of the Hessen electorate declared themselves in favour of 
retaining that article in the Constitution. Nonetheless the 
US administration prevented it from coming into force.* 

This was not the only arbitrary action of the US admi- 
nistration. The Truman Government in the US and the 
Labour Government that replaced the Churchill Cabinet in 
Britain vetoed the law on the nationalisation of the heavy 
industry and on the alienation of the property of reactionary 
industrial magnates that was passed on August 6, 1948 by 
the Landtag of North Rhine-Westphalia in accordance with 
the will of the electorate of that large industrial region of 
West Germany.** 

The USA, Britain and France prevented the enforcement 
of a land reform in West Germany that would have con- 
formed to the demands of the working peasantry. The Pots- 
dam decisions on the outlawing of all forms of militarist 
activity and organisations were not fulfilled. As a rule the 
Western powers shelved all decisions of a progressive nature 
for which they had voted in the Control Council on the 
insistence of the Soviet Union and under pressure from 
German democratic opinion. 

lor example, decartelisation was cut short in the Western 
occupation zones. [he laws promulgated on that issue in 
those zones formally reiterated the Potsdam decisions but 
made no provision for concrete steps towards their imple- 
mentation. he Ferguson Committee, appointed by the US 
Secretary of the Army to study progress of the decartelisa- 
tion programme in West Germany, noted in its report of 
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April 15, 1949 that not a single one of the giant German 
cartels had been touched by the US occupation authori- 
ties.” 

In the Western zones denazification was turned into an 
ignoble farce. The vast majority of active nazis and officials 
of the nazi regime were not brought to book and those that 
were tried got off with a nominal fine or a short term of 
imprisonment. Many prominent nazis and nazi industrialists 
were cleared by denazification tribunals and retained their 
posts in industry and in the judiciary and the police. This 
was not surprising in view of the fact that in the German 
denazification tribunals in the US zone 60 per cent of the 
judges and 76 per cent of the prosecutors had themselves 
been members of the nazi party. Besides, as was admitted 
by General Clay, who was deputy to the US commander-in- 
chief at the time, the denazification law in the US zone was 
largely slanted in such a way as to return as many people 
as possible to their former posts rather than to punish the 
guilty.** 

Matters were no better in the British occupation zone, 
where most of the nazi officials, judges and teachers remain- 
ed in their former posts. In their occupation zones the 
Western powers thus wrecked the fulfilment of one of the 
main points of the Potsdam Agreements. 

At sittings of the Control Council and at the mectings of 
the Foreign Ministers Council the Soviet Union had con- 
stantly to draw attention to facts showing that the govern- 
ments of the USA, Britain and France were subverting the 
demilitarisation measures in West Germany. For example, 
at a sitting of the Control Council on November 26, 1945 
the Soviet representative read a memorandum stating that 
in the British zone an army group (Nord) numbcring over 
100,000 men had been formed of units of the nazi Wehr- 
macht and that in Schleswig-Holstein nearly a million 
German officers and men had not only not been made pri- 
soners of war but were even engaged in military training. 
This could not be denied by the British representatives, who 
promised the Control Council that the named units would 
be disbanded by January 31, 1946. 


* The New York Times, April 30, 1949. 
** The New York Times, November 6, 1946. 
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Large German military units numbering 580,000 men were 
maintained in the US zone. Similar units with nearly 35,000 
men were maintained in the French zone.* 

But even after the stipulated date the British and US 
authorities continued maintaining German combat units 
under the guise of “labour battalions”, “guard companies’, 
“German service groups” and “industrial police’. Accord- 
ing to official US and British figures, which only give a very 
approximate picture of the truth, there were in mid-1946 
over 150,000 men in only the “service groups” and “labour 
battalions” in their zones. 

Acting on a Soviet proposal, the Foreign Ministers Coun- 
cil (at its Moscow meeting in March 1947) examined what 
had been done in the way of demilitarising Germany. Under 
pressure of the facts cited by the Soviet Government, the 
Western Foreign Ministers had to admit that very little 
progress was being made in fulfilling the inter-Allied deci- 
sions on the dismantling of the military installations and 
war factories in their zones. The Foreign Ministers Council 
instructed the Control Council to complete the demilitarisa- 
tion programme as soon as possible. 

However, even these instructions remained a dead letter. 
Of the 186 underground war factories, warehouses and 
workshops in the US zone 161 were still intact on December 
1, 1947, as were 162 permanent fortifications. By that date 
nothing had been done in the British zone either to destroy 
158 anti-aircraft installations and 860 permanent fortifica- 
tions.** 

On February 10, 1948 the Soviet representative in the 
Control Council proposed that urgent steps be taken for the 
fulfilment of the Allied agreements on Germany’s demilita- 
risation. The Western representatives rejected this proposal, 
refusing even to discuss it. Subsequent developments showed 
that this was part of a planned policy of preserving the 
material and technical basis for a resurgence of German 
militarism. 

Under the inter-Allied agreements, one of the aims of 
the occupation of Germany was to ensure the fulfilment by 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives. Report on the work of the Allied 
Control Council in Germany. July 1945-March 1948, pp. 37-38. 
** UN Document S/P,47/49-50 of December 31, 1947. 
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Germany of her reparations commitments. Actually, how- 
ever, in their zones the Western powers did everything to 
disrupt the reparations programme set out in the Yalta and 
the Potsdam agreements and later concretised in the perti- 
nent decisions of the Control Council. Instead of getting 
25 per cent of the industrial plant that was non-vital to the 
German civilian economy from the Western zones as stipu- 
lated in the Potsdam Agreements, the Soviet Union received 
reparations only amounting to US $12,500,000. 

West Germany's economic requirements, to which the 
USA and Britain usually referred, were by no means the 
reason behind this glaring contravention of Allied commit- 
ments. At the fifth meeting of the Foreign Ministers Council 
the Soviet delegation noted with full grounds that in the 
joint Anglo-US zone industrial output comprised only 
35 per cent of the 1938 level while in the Soviet zone, which 
had been carrying out the reparations deliveries, production 
had reached 52 per cent of that level. It was enough to in- 
crease industrial output in the Western zones to 70 per cent 
of that level to make it possible to allocate 10 per cent for 
current reparations deliveries while radically improving the 
supply of commodities for the German population.** In the 
reparations issue the real motivations of the USA and Brit- 
ain were to hinder post-war economic rehabilitation in the 
Soviet Union, Poland and Yugoslavia. 

This was one of the guidelines of the economic blockade 
of the socialist countries planned at the time and of the 
cold war. France made her support of the Sovict Union's 
legitimate demand conditional on Soviet support for her 
claim to the Saar region. 

At the same time, the Western powers more than satisfied 
their own reparations claims by confiscating German prop- 
erty in foreign countries, expropriating patents and gold 
and compelling West Germany to export critical goods at 
give-away prices. According to official West German esti- 
mates, the German property confiscated in foreign countries 
was alone worth at least 20,000 million marks (in pre-war 
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prices).* The lion’s share of that sum went to the USA and 
Britain. At the Moscow meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
Council Jacques Rueff, President of the Inter-Allied Repa- 
rations Agency, had good cause to state that it would be 
hard to “distort the intentions of the compilers of the Pots- 
dam act” more than was done by the Western powers in the 
question of reparations.** | 
While the Soviet authorities in East Germany readily 
responded to the democratic initiatives of the German popu- 
lation, the military administraiions in the Western zones 
made every effort to check the political activity of the peo- 
ple. For a long time they did not allow the German political 
parties to function on the claim that the new German polit- 
ical currents could not be permitted to develop spontaneous- 
ly and organically.*** In practice, the steps taken bv the 
USA, Britain and France against the “spontaneous develop- 
ment” of West German political life created a barrier to the 
efforts of the Communist Party and other progressive orga- 
nisations to restore the unity of the West German working 
class and encouraged the bourgeois parties and the Right 
wing of the Social-Democratic Partv. Moreover. the Western 
powers blocked all the Soviet proposals for giving the 
German parties and trade unions the right to unite on a 
national scale, which would have been of immense signifi- 
cance for the preservation of Germany's political unity. 
Time and again the Soviet Government drew attention 
to the fact that in the Western zones the occupation author- 
ities were having recourse to subterfuge and political specu- 
lation in order to bar the progressive forces from participa- 
tion in the self-governing bodies. The following case was 
examined by the control Council. At the community elections 
in the British zone in September 1946 the Social-Democratic 
Party of Germany received 11,178,000 votes and 2,549 man- 
dates, the Communist Party 2.000.000 votes and only 139 
mandates, and the Christian Democratic Union 11,000,000 
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votes and 8,583 mandates. To justify this flagrant violation 
of democracy, the representatives of the British authorities 
declared: “It is a fact that although for a beginning this 
(election) system was possibly new to the German pcople it 
was put into effect by the German officials, authorised for 
the elections, with striking skill and accuracy.”* These and 
many other facts indicate that had Britain, the USA and 
France not obstructed the fusion of the Communist Party 
with the Social-Democratic Party of West Germany or 
close co-operation between them and not resorted to dodges 
to place the economic and political power in the hands of 
reactionary bourgeois groups the internal political develop- 
ment in the Western zones might have taken a totally dif- 
ferent course. 

In all the Western zones the trade unions and the demo- 
cratic women’s, youth and other mass organisations were 
barred from participation in elections. very encouragement 
was given to reactionary forces, the same forces that had 
been the mainstay of fascism and aggression. Hatred of 
communism and fear of democratic changes prompted the 
Western powers to support reactionary elements and turn 
a blind eye to the lessons of history, to the role played by 
the German imperialists tn starting two world wars and to 
the crimes committed by the nazis. 


3. Clash of Two Policies 
in the Question of Germany’s Unity 


Throughout all the post-war years the USSR waged an 
unflagging struggle against the attempts of the three West- 
ern powers to wreck the fulfilment of the Allied decisions on 
Germany and to use Germany or at least the Western zones 
in the military and political interests of the capitalist bloc 
headed by the USA. The West saw no value in “nominal 
political unity’** in Germany, to quote a phrase used by Us 
President Harry S. Truman. The USA and the other in- 
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perialist states were determined to adapt Germany or, at 
least the zones controlled by them, to their plans of coun- 
teracting the growing influence of socialism. They had never 
regarded the preservation of Germany’s unity as an end in 
itself or as a factor that could keep them from divisive 
activity. They did not stop to think of the consequences of 
their subversion of the Four-Power administration of Ger- 
many and of their renunciation of co-operation with the 
USSR in the German question. 

It was only due to the efforts of the Soviet Government 
that such vital questions to Germany as the creation of 
central German administrative departments envisaged bv 
the Potsdam Agreements, the formation of a provisional all- 
German government, permission for the operation of polit- 
ical parties and trade unions throughout the whole of 
Germany, the working out of a uniform election system for 
all the occupation zones and uniform economic measures 
embracing the entire country remained on the agenda of 
the Foreign Ministers Council and the Control Council 
meetings. The Soviet Union pressed for the enforcement 
throughout Germany of a democratic land reform and other 
changes in political and economic life that would indeed 
ensure Germany’s democratic renewal and turn her into a 
peace-loving state. But the Soviet proposals were turned 
down by the Western powers. 

At the Foreign Ministers Council meeting in Paris in 1949 
US Secretary of State Dean Acheson alleged that the Pots- 
dam Agreements could not be used as a basis for discussing 
questions related to currency, German exports and imports, 
and so on, and that this was why Germany had been split. 
“Germany,” he declared, “quite automatically disintegrated 
into separate cells.”* The existence of a united, independent, 
democratic and peace-loving German state on the political 
map of Europe in no way entered into the West's post-war 
plans. 

As early as at the first meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
Council (London, September-October 1945), the French 
Government issued a Memorandum in which it was stated 
that “if it had been the outcome of natural evolution and not 
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of a solution imposed from without, the division of Ger- 
many into several states would have been favourable to the 
maintenance of security in Europe”. The Memorandum ex- 
pressed regret that the Potsdam Agreements envisaged the 
establishment of central administrative departments and 
other measures that could “revive the trends toward German 
unity and favour a return to the formula of a centralised 
German state’. Further, it was suggested that North Rhine- 
Westphalia, including the Ruhr, should be separated from 
Germany.* 

Acting on these considerations, the French representatives 
made it impossible for the Control Council to adopt practical 
measures to organise all-German departments. Along with 
the USA and Britain, France assumed the responsibility for 
denying permission to the German trade unions and polit- 
ical parties to unite on a nationwide scale. 

Byron Price, who went on a fact-finding mission to 
Germany at the close of 1945 as Truman’s special represen- 
tative, reported that French policy was aimed at dismem- 
bering the German economy and that the United States 
‘must decide whether the obstructions raised by the French 
Government, which have deadlocked the Four-Power Con- 
trol Council at Berlin, are to be permitted’’.** 

However, the West had decided on its course long before 
the Price report was written. But while the USA and Britain 
were acting in the same direction as France, they were not 
yet prepared to advertise the fact. 

At the Foreign Ministers Council’s second meeting in 
Paris (May and July 1946), the Soviet Union proposed the 
formation of an all-German Government that would under- 
take the responsibility of signing a peace treaty and ensure 
the fulfilment of Germany’s obligations under that treaty. 
As a transitional measure, the Soviet Union suggested set- 
ting up a central Gerinan administration in the immediate 
future. 

France and Britain objected categorically to the Soviet 
proposal. At a meeting of the Foreign Ministers Council on 
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May 15, 1946 French Foreign Minister Georges Bidault 
declared that as an economic entity Germany had been 
“destroyed and this had been just; she had to be destroy- 
ed”’.* Bidault demanded the separation of the Rhine region, 
the Ruhr and the Saar from Germany and the partition of 
the rest of Germany into several independent states. At the 
same meeting the British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
noted that apart from the French proposals for the separa- 
tion of these territories from Germany he was thinking along 
the same lines as the French.** 

In view of the Soviet Union’s participation in the Four- 
Power control of Germany’s development, it was of course 
difficult for the Western powers to count on preserving 
militarist elements, bringing them to power and openly 
conspiring with them. They therefore directed their efforts 
towards destroying the foundations of joint Allied policy in 
Germany and removing their occupation zones from Four- 
Power control. 

The initiative came from the USA with. at first, an anti- 
French hue. On October 2, 1945 in a conversation with Ge- 
neral V. D. Sokolovsky, who headed the Soviet Military 
Administration in Germany, General Lucius D. Clay. re- 
presenting the US Administration in Germany, declared 
that if the French continued their opposition to the estab- 
lishment of central German departments, he would recom- 
mend that his Government contact the Government of the 
USSR with a view to setting up such departments for two 
zones, the US and the Soviet, and then whether thev liked 
it or not the others would have to join. Clay expressed regret 
that France was given control of territory that earlier had 
been part of the US zone.*** . 

In the Control Council in November 1945 the Americans 
suggested setting up central administrative departments for 
three or two zones. The Soviet Union opposed this solution 
on the grounds that it would violate the principle of Four- 


“USSR Forcign Policy Archives, Record of a meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers on May 15, 1946. 

** Thid. 
*** USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Record of a conversation on Octo- 
ber 2, 1945 between Gencral of the Army V. D. Sokolovsky, head of the 
Soviet Military Administration in) Germany. and General Lucius 
D. Clay, representative of the US Military Administration in Germany. 
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Power administration and of treating Germany as an in- 
tegral state. 

The US Government then took matters into its own hands 
and, circumventing the Control Council, started negotia- 
tions with the British on the economic and administrative 
merging of their zones. Despite the warnings of the Soviet 
Union and the protests of German democratic opinion, on 
December 2, 1946 the USA and Britain signed an agreement 
on the cstablishment of a so-called Bizonal area (Bizonia). 

Recalling the events of that period many years later in 
a conversation with the Soviet Ambassador in the FRG, 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer said that the USA and Britain 
calculated that by forming Bizonia they would wreck, in 
particular, the plan of placing the Rhine-Ruhr industrial 
area under international control. In order to prevent the 
realisation of that plan and deprive France of her hopes of 
using the economy of the Ruhr, the US and British govern- 
ments secretly conducted the preparations for the fusion of 
their zones and set up the North Rhine-Westphalia region. 
Adenauer and Kurt Schumacher, Chairman of the Social- 
Democratic Party, were informed of what was taking place 
only at the concluding stage of the preparations in Berlin, 
where they were summoned in secret.” 

On January |, 1947 the USA and Britain transferred the 
settlement of trade accounts between Bizonia and the other 
zones from marks to US dollars, in other words, they placed 
internal trade in Germany on a footing practised only in 
trade between countries. Even the French representatives in 
the Control Council had to acknowledge that this decision 
signified the final renunciation by the US and British zones 
of the principle of joint distribution of basic products, which 
is the “chief element of economic unity”. Abandonment of 
that principle “changes Germany’s monetary status, which, 
as was hitherto considered, is one of the most essential 
factors of economic unity ... and leads to the creation of a 
separate economic unit inside Germany ’.”” 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Report of August 23, 1966 from the 
USSR Embassy in the FRG to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR. 

** USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Report of the Control Council in 
Germany to the Council of Foreign Ministers, April 1947, Section lV: 
“Economic Principles”. 
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A separate German administrative apparatus was set up 
in Bizonia in mid-1947. This was followed by the institu- 
tion of joint US-British control of the Ruhr mining industry. 
Then, in December 1947, the USA and Britain signed an 
agreement, which, as General Clay put it, gave the 
Americans “the right of final decision in financial and 
economic matters” in Bizonia.* 

At the fourth meeting of the Foreign Ministers Council 
(in Moscow, in March-April 1947), the Soviet Union called 
on the Western powers to abandon their separatist, divisive 
activities. It suggested that preparations should forthwith be 
started for the formation of an all-German Government: the 
immediate establishment of all-German administrative 
departments, the drawing up of a provisional democratic 
constitution and the holding of free elections in all zones in 
accordance with that constitution. That would be followed 
by the formation of a provisional all-German Government. 

The Soviet proposals dealt at length with the question of 
Germany’s state system. It was declared that ‘Germany is 
to be restored as a united peace-loving state, as a democratic 
republic with an all-German parliament consisting of two 
chambers and an all-German Government, with the Lander 
in the German state enjoving constitutional rights.°”* The 
all-German and the Lander constitutions would guarantee 
democratic liberties to all citizens and the election of all 
representative bodies on the basis of universal, equal and 
direct suffrage by secret ballot and a proportionate system. 
The Soviet proposals embodied the wishes of the German 
progressive parties and organisations. They were formulated 
with account of German democratic traditions and opened 
the way to creating a united democratic German republic 
without changing the existing socio-political relations. 

The US, British and French representatives objected to 
the creation of an all-German parliament and of a central 
Government on the basis of general elections. The US 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall bluntly stated that 
the US delegation did not feel elections were necessary for 


| Lucius D. Clay, Decision in Germany, New York, 1950, p. 178. 
** USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Council of Foreign Ministers 
Document 47/M/46 of March 22, 1947. 
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the formation of a provisional Government.” The response 
of the Western powers was also negative to the Soviet 
suggestion that the question of Germany’s state system should 
be decided by the Germans themselves. On this question 
Marshall said he doubted the ability of the German people 
to approach this important issue reasonably. 

Georges Bidault, who led the French delegation, likewise 
refused to back the Soviet proposals, saying that the forma- 
tion of a provisional all-German Government was 
‘premature’. ‘The French delegation,” he declared, “feels 
that at present the prime task of the occupying powers is to 
consolidate what has been achieved. It is necessary—and for 
our part we are doing out best to achieve this—to create 
conclusively different states on a democratic foundation.’** 

The negative attitude of the Western powers at the talks 
in Moscow prevented the settlement of a number of other 
major questions that were brought up by the Soviet Union, 
for example, the drawing up of a peace treaty with Germany, 
the working out of a uniform election law for the whole of 
Germany, reparations, and so on. According to John Foster 
Dulles, one of the architects of US post-war foreign policy, 
the chief aim of the US delegation at the Moscow meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers Council was by no means to achieve 
understanding with the USSR on various aspects of the 
German problem. The USA sought to win France to its side, 
to drive a wedge between her and the Soviet Union and 
thereby form a Three-Power bloc. ‘To this end the Americans 
backed up the French claim to the Saar and to deliveries of 
Ruhr coal to France.*** 

A report written by former US President Herbert Hoover, 
who toured Europe and visited West Germany on behalf of 
the US Government, was published in the USA on March 
18, 1947, i.e, when Four-Power talks were proceeding in the 
Foreign Ministers Council. Hoover recommended the forma- 
tion of a separate German Government only for the Western 
zones, the signing of a separate peace treaty with it, the 
cessation of the dismantling of war factories and of the 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Council of Foreign Ministers 
Document, 47/M/101 of April 4, 1947. 

*% USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Council of Foreign Ministers 
Document, 47/M/48 of March 22, 1947. 
= Tohn Foster Dulles, War or Peace, New York, 1957, p. 103. 
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decartelisation programme, a separate monetary reform in 
West Germany and the return of the war-time leaders of the 
German industry to economic management.” It was 
precisely this programme of splitting the country and not 
the interests of creating a united, democratic, peace-loving 
German state that motivated the actions of the US Govern- 
ment. 

It is, therefore, hardly surprising that there was no 
response from the Western powers to the Soviet Union's 
striving to preserve Germany s unity and co-operation among 
the victor powers in the German question. 

At the London meeting of the Foreign Ministers Council 
(November-December 1947) the Soviet Union made yet 
another attempt to get the Western powers to fulfil the 
international agreements on Germany in the interests of the 
German people and of peace in Europe. It proposed 
considering the question of a speedy peace settlement with 
Germany, underscoring the immense significance of a peace 
treaty not only to Germany but also to the whole of Europe. 
The peace treaty, the Soviet Government said, should be 
founded on the principles of a democratic peace and should 
help to rejuvenate Germany economically and to restore her 
as an independent, democratic and united country. 

It was proposed that jointly with the USSR the three 
Western powers should take immediate steps to set up a 
central German Government that would participate in the 
drawing up of the peace treaty. The Soviet Government 
proposed convening a peace conference, inviting all coun- 
tries Whose armed forces had participated in the war against 
Germany and drafting the foundations of a peace treaty 
within a period of two months and in line with the decisions 
of the Yalta and Potsdam conferences.** 

In opposition to the Soviet Union's striving to find a solu- 
tion to the question of all-German free elections and an all- 
German Government, the peace treaty and other problems 
on the basis of Allied agreements, the Western powers made 
an attempt to revise the Yalta and Potsdam agreements. At 
the talks in London they submitted a draft of “additional 


_ Congressional Record, March 24, 1947, pp. A1280-A1283. 
™ USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Council of Foreign Ministers 
Document 47/L/9 of November 27, 1947. 


principles” for relations with Germany, which were designed 
to replace the former Allied agreements and give a 
semblance of legality to the separate actions of the USA, 
Britain and France in West Germany. 

In London the Western powers categorically rejected the 
Soviet proposal that a hearing be given to representatives 
of the German people at the Four-Power negotiations. The 
British Government went so far as to deny entry to Britain 
to a delegation of the German People’s Congress, which was 
perhaps the broadest-ever patriotic movement in Germany. 
The delegation had been instructed to inform the Foreign 
Ministers Council that ‘the German people want the peace 
treaty to ensure the economic and political unity of Germany 
or that the German people be granted the right to settle that 
question themselves through a nation-wide referendum.” 

The USA, Britain and France rendered the talks in the 
Foreign Ministers Council fruitless. It was hard to have 
expected anything else. While the Western Foreign 
Ministers, making an outward show of fidelity to Allied 
commitments, were attending the Foreign Ministers Council 
meeting in London’s Lancaster House, backstage preparations 
were in full swing for the formation of a separate West 
German state. 

On US initiative a series of separate conferences of 
representatives of the USA, Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg were held in London during 
the first half of 1948. These conferences ended with the 
adoption of a decision to set up the Federal Republic of 
Germany and to include West Germany in the Marshall 
Plan. A separate monetary reform was enforced in West 
Germany on June 20, 1948 and in West Berlin on June 24, 
1948, with the result that the all-German currency was 
removed from circulation and new monetary units were 
introduced in the Western zones and West Berlin. This 
destroyed Germany’s economic unity. A single currency and 
a uniform circulation of money ceased to exist in Germany. 
This step wrecked the normal economic links between 


* Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the USSR, Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs of the German Democratic Republic, The Truth About Western 
Policy on the German Question. An Historical Survey, Moscow-Berlin, 
1959, p. 27 (in Russian). 
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individual areas. The separate monetary reform was spread 
to West Berlin despite the written assurances made earlier 
by the US, British and French commanders-in-chief that the 
Western mark would not be introduced in that city. The 
reform was enforced at a time when, thanks to the efforts of 
the Soviet Union, agreement had been reached in the Control 
Council on the basic principles for a monetary reform 
embracing the whole of Germany. But this did not fit in 
with the aims of the Western powers, who were determined 
to split Germany and set up a reactionary, anti-Soviet 
regime in West Germany. They were not interested in 
creating a peace-loving, democratic German state. 

A conference of Foreign Ministers of the USSR, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia was held in Warsaw in June 1948. The con- 
ference denounced the decisions passed by the Western 
powers at their separate negotiations in London as a gross 
violation of Allied duty and as a conspiracy to turn West 
Germany, notably the Ruhr heavy industry, into an instru- 
ment for the restoration of the German military potential 
with the design of using it in the interests of Western 
imperialist circles. The Warsaw conference demanded that 
the Great Powers take steps to ensure Germany's demilita- 
risation, place the Ruhr heavy industry under joint control 
for a definite period, form a provisional all-German Govern- 
ment of representatives of German democratic parties and 
organisations, and sign a peace treaty with Germany in 
accordance with the Potsdam decisions. 

The USA, Britain and France methodically advanced 
toward their goal of dividing Germany and setting up a 
reactionary regime in the Western zones. In their zones they 
banned the collection of signatures under the demand for a 
nation-wide referendum of German unity put forward by 
the democratic forces in the Soviet zone. While viciously 
suppressing the German People’s Congress movement for 
unity and a just peace in West Germany, the three powers 
put their stake on the monopolies and the Junkers, on 
reactionary politicians who were determined to cling to 
power even at the price of dividing the country, at the price 
of betraying the nation. 

In Frankfurt-am-Main on July 26, 1948 the commanders- 
in-chief of the three Western zones held a conference with 
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the Prime Ministers of the Lander governments of West 
Germany with the purpose of constituting a West German 
state. Six days later the French zone was joined to Bizo- 
nia. 

The so-called Parliamentary Council was convened in 
Bonn on September 1, 1948, under the chairmanship of 
Konrad Adenauer, who later became Chancellor of the FRG. 
Its purpose was to frame the West German Basic Law. The 
principles underlying the future Constitution were, in fact, 
dictated by the occupation authorities. The Basic Law was 
adopted on May 8, 1949 by the Parliamentary Council and 
then approved by the US, British and French commanders- 
in-chief in Germany. 

The West German state was constituted on the initiative 
of the three occupying Western powers with obviously 
suspicious haste, in a situation marked by political intrigues 
and machinations. This haste, it was stated in the report of 
the US commander-in-chief, was due to the fact that the 
Western powers wanted to complete the framing of the Basic 
Law of the future Federal Republic of Germany before the 
Foreign Ministers Council began its meeting in Paris in 
May 1949." 

In a book entitled Again the Goose Step, Delbert Clark 
who was The New York Times correspondent in Germany 
for many years and had inside information on US policy in 
the German question, writes: “Surely, but not very slowly, 
the United States Government and the British Government 
were undoing their wartime achievements. With a dreadful 
inevitability the German economy was being put back into 
the hands of the wreckers of the Weimar Republic, and no 
month went by without a fresh grant of authority to them.... 
Bit by bit the denazification program was destroyed. The old 
guard made its way into politics as well as into industry. “* 

These separatist, divisive actions on the part of the 
Western powers sharply aggravated the situation in 
Germany and the whole of Europe and put an end to the 
unity of Germany and of Berlin. On March 20, 1948 the 
Control Council ceased to exist after the three Western 
powers refused to inform it of the decisions of their separate 


* Germany 1947-1949. The Story in Documents, p. 281. 
* Delbert Clark, Again the Goose Step, New York, 1949. pp. 16-17. 
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conference. Soon after, on June 16, 1948, the Western 
powers disrupted the operation of the Alhed Kommandatura 
in Berlin. 

The Soviet Military Administration had no alternative but 
to take steps to safeguard the economy of the Soviet zone 
and the interests of the population of East Germany. This 
was imperative because the three Western powers had 
spread their divisive actions to Berlin, although they them- 
selves recognised it as the capital of the Soviet occupation 
zone.* The separate monetary reform enforced unlawfully 
in West Berlin was threatening to disorganise the currency 
system throughout the Soviet zone and severely hit its popu- 
lation and economy. There was the danger that East 
Germany would be flooded with the entire mass of bank- 
notes that had been annulled in the Western zones. To 
protect the currency and the economy of the Soviet zone it 
was found necessary to ban the inflow of the new banknotes 
issued in the Western occupation zones and also the inflow 
of reichsmarks and of the marks issued by the Allied Mili- 
tary Command. The Soviet military authorities were put in 
a position where they had to tighten control over the move- 
ment of goods and people between the Eastern zone, 
including Berlin, and the Western zones. The rigid control 
imposed on communications between Berlin and the Western 
occupation zones was a necessary counter-measure to the 
subversive actions of the three Western powers, to their 
attempts to violate the legitimate interests of the Soviet 
Union and of the population of East Germany. 

Naturally, the Western sectors of Berlin were not denied 
the possibility of maintaining normal communication, 
including economic relations, with the rest of East Germany. 
The Soviet Military Administration expressed its readiness 
to undertake the entire burden of furnishing the population 
of these sectors with necessities. 


* For example, in a report to the Foreign Ministers Council in 1947, 
the Control Council pointed out: 

“2. In view of the special status of Greater Berlin, which is an area 
occupied jointly by the Four Powers (as defined in the Four-Power 
agreement on the occupation zones in Germany) and, at the same time, 
the capital of the Soviet occupation zone, the Berlin central organs of 
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However, for provocative purposes the three Western 
powers forced a self-blockade on West Berlin. They 
organised an expensive air lift of food, coal and other 
commodities to Berlin and turned West Berlin into a 
centre of the cold war. 

World tension was the nourishing environment in which 
the USA, Britain and France reared the Bonn state. The 
objectives pursued by the Western powers in aggravating the 
situation over Berlin were divulged by John Foster Dulles 
in a speech at the Overseas Writers’ Association on January 
10, 1949. “There could be,” he said, “‘a settlement of the 
Berlin situation at any time on the basis of a Soviet currency 
for Berlin and our right to bring in food, raw materials and 
fuel to the Western sectors. The present situation is, however, 
to US advantage for propaganda purposes. We are getting 
the credit for keeping the people of Berlin from starving”: 
the Russians are getting the blame for their privations. If 
we settle Berlin, then we have to deal with Germany as a 
whole. We will have to deal immediately with a Russian 
proposal for withdrawal of all occupation troops and a return 
of Germany to the Germans.’”** But that was exactly what 
the USA wanted to avoid. In pursuance of its aims it did not 
shrink from backing out of what it had suggested earlier and 
blocked every attempt to reach agreement even when Britain 
and France indicated their willingness to work out decisions 
acceptable to the Soviet Union. 

After all necessary measures had been taken to protect the 
economy of the Soviet zone the Soviet Government, acting 
in the interests of relaxing international tension, lifted the 
restrictions on Berlin’s communications with the Western 
zones. It insisted that the USA, Britain and France halt their 
bovcott of co-operation between the Four Powers and restore 
the Foreign Ministers Council.”** 

The following agreement was reached in May 1949 at the 
Four-Power talks in New York: “I. All the restrictions 
imposed since March 1, 1948 by the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on communications, 


* The threat of starvation existed only in West Berlin and was due 
solely to the rejection by the USA, Britain and France of the Soviet 


offer to supply the whole of Berlin. 
** Tohannes Steel, The Case for Peace, New York, p. 8. 
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transporation and trade between Berlin and the Western 
zones of Germany and between the Eastern zone and the 
Western zones will be removed on May 12, 1949. 

“9 All the restrictions imposed since March J]. 1948 by 
the Governments of France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, or any one of them, on communications, 
transportation and trade between Berlin and the Eastern zone 
and between the Western and Eastern zones of Germany 
will also be removed on May 12, 1949. 

“3 Eleven days subsequent to the removal of the 
restrictions referred to in paragraphs one and two. namely, 
on May 23, 1949, a meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers will be convened in Paris to consider questions 
relating to Germany and problems arising out of the situation 
in Berlin, including also the question of currency in Berlin.’”* 

The German question was considered by the Foreign 
Ministers Council at its sixth meeting that opened in Paris 
at the end of May 1949. The Soviet Government urged the 
restoration of the Control Council as a body co-ordinating 
the policies of the occupation authorities in Germany. It 
suggested setting up a German State Council on the basis of 
the economic organs existing in West and East Germany. 
the restoration of Berlin's unity, which had been broken by 
the separate monetary reform and its consequences. the 
resumption of the functioning of the Allied Kommandatura 
in Berlin with the purpose of co-ordinating the city’s 
administration, the holding of free elections in Berlin and 
the restoration of the Berlin magistracy. Moreover, it 
proposed that the Four Powers should draft a peace treaty 
with Germany within three months. providing for the 
withdrawal of all occupation troops from Germany within a 
year of the signing of the treaty. The Soviet Union insisted 
that the procedure for drawing up the peace treaty with 
Germanv should be finally decided upon at that (Paris) 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers.** 

What was the response of the US, British and French 
representatives to these proposals, which were permeated 


* Documents on Germany, 1944-1959, May 8. 1959. Washington, 
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with concern for Germany’s destiny, for her unity and for 
world peace? They declared that the Control Council and 
all other Four-Power bodies set up in accordance with the 
agreements on the. control machinery in Germany were 
obsolete, and instead suggested setting up a new occupation 
organ, a High Commission, whose decisions would be adop- 
ted by a majority vote, in other words, by the USA, Britain 
and France. They withheld their agreement to the establish- 
ment of a central organ for the whole of Germany and 
refused to hear the viewpoint of the Germans themselves. 
They were opposed to any steps toward the drawing up of 
a peace treaty with Germany. 

Particularly emphatic objections were levelled by the 
Western powers against the proposal for withdrawing the 
forces of occupation. At the sitting on June 12, 1949 Ernest 
Bevin said the British Government was “not yet prepared 
to commit themselves to a definite date for the withdrawal of 
our troops from Germany.... I do not wish to give the 
Germans or anybody else false hopes. That is our attitude 
to the problem. [ state this categorically so that my state- 
ment is recorded in the minutes.’”” 

The patience and perseverance displayed by the Soviet 
Government at the Paris meeting made it possible to settle 
the Berlin crisis. The sides agreed that it was necessary to 
help foster trade and economic relations and ensure the 
normal functioning of transportation between the Eastern 
and Western zones of occupation. 

But almost as soon as the Paris conference was closed the 
Western powers flouted its decisions. Among themselves they 
signed an agreement on June 20, 1949 establishing the Allied 
High Commission and transferring to it the supreme power 
in West Germany and “all the power of control of 
Germany”. Somewhat earlier they adopted an occupation 
statute for West Germany, under which the key functions of 
state administration were the prerogative of the occupation 
authorities, while the population was in effect denied parti- 
cipation in these functions. 

The occupation statute for West Berlin was published at 
the same time. Under that statute the Allied Kommandatura 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Verbatim Report of the 18th 
sitting of the Council of Foreign Ministers on June 12, 1949. 
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reserved the right “to ensure the security, good order and 
financial and economic stability of the city”.* Actually this 
statute formalised Berlin’s partition and the separate devel- 
opment of its Western part. It recorded the Western powers’ 
renunciation of the aims of the occupation of Germany (and 
Berlin) as envisaged in the Potsdam Agreements,”” thereby 
undermining the legal foundation for the presence of 
occupation troops. 

Elections for the parliament of a separate West German 
state were held in the Western zones on August 14, 1949. With 
the enforcement of the agreement on the Allied High Com- 
mission and the occupation statute, and with the formation 
of the FRG Government on September 20, 1949, Germany 
ceased to exist as a single whole not only actually but also 
juridically. The policy of partition pursued by the USA and 
its partners reached its logical culmination. 

In a Note to the USA, Britain and France on October 1, 
1949, the Soviet Union underscored the extremely grave 
responsibility that devolved on the Western powers as a 
result of their policy in Germany “which has led to the for- 
mation of an anti-popular separate Government in Bonn 
that is hostile to the Potsdam Conference’s decisions on the 
democratisation and demilitarisation of Germany and to the 
obligations imposed on Germany. This is incompatible with 
the interests of the peace-loving peoples of Europe’’.*** 

The policy of partition pursued by the imperialist powers 
in collusion with the reactionary circles in West Germany 
was stoutly resisted by large sections of the German people, 
by democratic and patriotic forces. The German People’s 
Congress movement swept across the whole of Germany, 
demanding the earliest possible signing of a just, democratic 
peace treaty with Germany and calling on the Germans to 
take the destiny of their country into their own hands. The 
German People’s Council elected by the Congress drafted an 
all-German Constitution and submitted it for discussion to 
the people. 

The bans and persecution to which the Congress was 
subjected in West Germany deprived the population in the 
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Western occupation zones of the possibility of freely stating 
their attitude to the draft Constitution or to take part in 
electing delegates to the Third German People’s Congress. 

In East Germany and the democratic sector of Berlin 95.2 
per cent of the people entitled to vote took part in electing 
the delegates to that Congress. The candidates polled 66.1 
per cent of the votes, i.e., they received the votes of practi- 
cally two-thirds of the population of East Germany. 

The Third German People’s Congress, which was held on 
May 29-30, 1949, approved the Constitution. “Germany,” 
the Constitution states, “is an indivisible democratic Republic, 
its constituent parts are the German Lander.” Article 5 
states: “The organs of State have the duty of maintaining 
and preserving friendly relations with all peoples.” The 
Constitution outlawed war-like and racist propaganda. 
“Incitement to boycott democratic institutions and organisa- 
tions,’ Article 6 states, “incitement to murder democratic 
politicians, the profession of religious or racial hatred, 
militarist propaganda and incitement to war... are crimes 
under the definition of the Criminal Code.” The Constitution 
guaranteed democratic liberties and rights to all German 
citizens regardless of their property or social status.” 

On October 7, 1949, after the existence of the Federal 
Republic of Germany had become a fait accompli, the 
People’s Council unanimously passed a manifesto proclaim- 
ing the formation of the German Democratic Republic and 
the Constitution of the GDR, which had been earlier 
approved by the Third German People’s Congress. The 
Soviet Union recognised the legitimate aspiration of the 
German democratic circles to undertake to restore Germany’s 
unity and secure her resurgence as a democratic and peace- 
loving state.** 


The Potsdam Agreements had created the conditions for 
Germany’s democratic, peaceful development, which ruled 
out the former policies of war and aggression. The preserva- 


* Constitution of the German Democratic Republic, Berlin, pp. 11, 
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tion of co-operation that had taken shape between the USSR. 
the USA, Britain and France in the war against the nazi 
ageressors was the major prerequisite for the fulfilment of 
these agreements. 

Shortly before his death US President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt said that on the fulfilment of the Allied agreements on 
Germany depended “‘the fate of the United States—and of 
the world for generations to come’. He warned: “There can 
be no middle ground here. We shall have to take the res- 
ponsibility for world collaboration, or we shall have to bear 
the responsibility for another world conflict.”* His successors 
paid no heed to his words. 

The USA, Britain and France chose the cold war and the 
arms race to co-operation with the Soviet Union. They put 
their stake on the revival of an imperialist Germanv that 
could return to the notorious Drang nach Osten policy. 
Naturally, this vicious aim was never proclaimed officially. 
It was carried out gradually, stealthily. 

This policy led to Germany's partition. Two differently 
orientated states emerged on her territorv. The Federal 
Republic of Germany became the champion of the interests 
of German militarist. revenge-seeking circles who were 
determined to revise the basic results of the Second World 
War. In the other German state. the German Democratic 
Republic, the power passed into the hands of the working 
people for the first time in German historv. The GDR pro- 
claimed that it would pursue a policy of peace and would 
respect international decisions aimed at strengthening peace 
in Europe and averting the threat of war. 


* The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1944- 
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Chapter Eighteen 


THE SOVIET UNION’S STRUGGLE 
FOR DISARMAMENT (1946-1952) 


Disarmament has always been, before and after the 
Second World War, a major objective of Soviet foreign 
policy, a fundamental guideline of which is Lenin’s thesis 
that “disarmament is the ideal of socialism’. The problem of 
ensuring disarmament in the post-war period was raised by 
the Soviet Union while the Second World War was. still 
raging. In the Declaration adopted in Moscow on October 30, 
1943 by the USSR, the USA, Great Britain and China on 
the question of world security it is stated that the govern- 
ments of these countries would “consult and co-operate with 
each other and with other members of the United Nations 
for the purpose of achieving a realisable general agreement 
on the regulation of armaments in the post-war period”. 

When the Second World War ended the Soviet Union 
started an energetic drive for disarmament, which it 
continues to this day. Its unswerving efforts to halt the arms 
race and achieve an international agreement on this issue 
emanate from the socialist character of Soviet society. In 
its attitude to this problem the Soviet Union unchangeably 
acts on the principle that the arms race holds out extremely 
grave consequences to the peoples of all countries. It can 
inflame world tension and heighten the threat of another war. 
The burden of military expenditures falls squarely on the 
shoulders of the working people. The struggle for disarma- 
ment, therefore, pursues an important international objective, 
namely, to diminish the threat of war and improve the 
condition of the working people. 
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Disarmament was, moreover, dictated by the need for 
switching the country’s war economy to civilian production 
as soon as possible, restoring the huge number of factories 
that were destroyed during the occupation of Soviet territory 
and achieving an upsurge of all branches of the national 
economy and also of science, culture, the health services and 
so on. In order to restore its national economy the Soviet 
Union had to return a large proportion of its Armed Forces 
to peaceful civilian work. Therefore, as soon as the war in 
Europe ended, the Soviet Government took steps to 
effect demobilisation in the Armed Forces. As early as June 
23, 1945, the first post-war demobilisation law was passed 
providing for the demobilisation of a considerable part of 
the Army in the field. This was soon followed by the further 
demobilisation of many categories of servicemen. The demo- 
bilisation of millions of men brought to the fore the problem 
of employment, material insurance and retraining. Arran- 
gements for children who had lost their parents in the war 
was also an urgent task. Many other measures linked with 
the organisation of peaceful life had to be taken. The resto- 
ration of the country’s economy and the development of 
peaceful construction required lasting peace and the settle- 
ment of the problem of disarmament. 


1. The Soviet Union and the Problem 
of Banning Nuclear Weapons in the Period 
1946-1952 


After the war crucial importance was acquired by the 
problem of banning nuclear weapons and removing them 
from national arsenals. The momentous scientific discoveries 
in nuclear energy made it possible to use the atomic nucleus 
as an inexhaustible source of energy. However, at the first 
stage of their practical utilisation these discoveries brought 
mankind no benefits. They led to the creation and use of an 
atomic bomb, a lethal weapon of tremendous destructive 
power, in the very last days of the Second World War. On 
July 16, 1945, after Germany had been defeated and had 
surrendered, the first atomic test was conducted in a desert 
in New Mexico, USA. Scientists hailing from many countries 
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had helped to create the bomb. “The American. scientific 
contribution was very small. The entire line of development 
leading to nuclear fission occurred mostly abroad.”* Soon 
after this nuclear test, namely, on August 6 and 9, atomic 
bombs were dropped on the Japanese cities of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki by order of US President Harry S. Truman. 

There had been no military necessity for using the atomic 
bomb and it did not play an essential role in defeating Japan. 
This is admitted even by prominent US and British political 
and military leaders. Admiral William D. Leahy of the 
USA wrote that “the use of this barbarous weapon at Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki was of no material assistance in our 
war against Japan’.** A similar view was offered in a 
report published in May 1947 by the US President’s con- 
sultative commission on questions of military training. Pro- 
fessor P. M. S. Blackett, a leading British physicist, noted in 
this connection “that the dropping of the atomic bombs was 
not so much the last military act of the Second World War, 
as one of the first major operations of the cold diplomatic 
war with Russia now in progress’’.*”* 

The use of the discoveries in nuclear physics and 
technology for the development of a weapon of mass 
annihilation, the tremendous destructive power of this 
weapon and the wanton destruction of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki accentuated the task of banning nuclear weapons, 
of ceasing their production and removing this type of 
armament from national arsenals. 

With the appearance of the atomic bomb one of the main 
objectives of the Soviet policy in disarmament was to secure 
the banning of that weapon and promote the use of atomic 
energy exclusively for peaceful purposes, for the benefit of 
people: for raising the living standard and cultural level, 
enlarging the power generating facilities and developing 
industry, agriculture, transport and so forth. In various 
international organs the Soviet representatives made it plain 
that the use of atomic bombs was incompatible with the 
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honour and conscience of nations and proposed the conclu- 
sion of an international agreement ov the banning of these 
weapons and on the use of fissionable material exclusively 
for peaceful purposes with strict international control of the 
fulfilment of the terms of such an agreement by all countries. 

However, in the question of disarmament the USA, which 
had a monopoly of atomic weapons during the initial years 
after the world war, pursued a policy that was diametrically 
opposite to the policy followed by the Soviet Union. In order 
to carry out its far-reaching plans for political expansion. 
which amounted to a bid for world supremacy by means of 
atomic weapons, the USA sought to preserve its nuclear 
monopoly and utilise it in its policies. At the same time, 
pressured by public opinion, which was demanding the ban- 
ning of nuclear weapons, the US Government endeavoured 
to give the impression that it was prepared to remove the 
atomic bomb from its national arsenal. While declaring its 
willingness to sign an international agreement banning this 
weapon, it went to all lengths to prevent progress towards 
that goal. Moreover, it used every means in its power to 
maintain a veil of secrecy round the scientific discoveries in 
the uses of atomic energy. In a joint statement published on 
November 15, 1945, Britain, Canada and the USA declared 
that until the atomic bomb was banned they doubted if it 
was expedient to proliferate information on the practical 
uses of atomic energy. [his was a clear indication of their 
intention to prolong their monopoly in that sphere although 
they were aware that their “extremely favoured position... 
is only temporary ’.” 

The banning of the atomic bomb and the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes were discussed broadly for the 
first time at the Moscow Conference of the Foreign Ministers 
of the Soviet Union, the USA and Britain in December 1945. 
It was decided to set up a Commission on Atomic Energy 
within the UN framework to consider the problem. A bitter 
struggle round the question of banning atomic weapons 
fared up in that Commission between the Soviet Union and 
the United States of America. 


Acheson-Lilienthal Report on the International Control of Atomic 
Energy. See The International Control of Atomic Energy, Growth of a 
Policy, Washington, 1946, p. 47. 
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In pursuance of its goal of preventing the banning of the 
atomic bomb and reinforcing its monopoly of that weapon 
the USA drew up and submitted to the UN Atomic Energy 
Commission a plan for “internationalising’’ atomic produc- 
tion that would prohibit all countries to build up a nuclear 
industry and possess nuclear enterprises. Called the Baruch 
plan after the American representative in the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission, it was put before the Commission in 
June 1946. It envisaged the establishment of an Atomic 
Development Authority (nominally international but, in fact, 
bossed by the USA) that would have extensive rights and 
powers. Inasmuch as at the time the USA could count on a 
majority of votes in the United Nations and in the Atomic 
Energy Commission it calculated on individually dominating 
the “international” Authority. 

The Baruch plan recommended turning over to this 
Authority all enterprises producing fissionable material and 
giving it the exclusive right of producing such material and 
of using atomic energy at its discretion. he transfer of 
equipment, special apparatuses, and raw and other materials 
to the Authority would be accomplished in stages beginning 
with the extraction of raw material. Then control would be 
spread to industrial production and, lastly, to explosives. 

Had the removal of the threat of nuclear weapons been 
seriously contemplated, the plan would have called first and 
foremost for control over explosives, which are the basis of 
these weapons. But inasmuch as the USA’s purpose was not 
to ban the atomic bomb but to secure a key position in rela- 
tion to all the nuclear enterprises of other countries, the 
Baruch plan recommended control first of the sources and 
extraction of raw material, then of all enterprises producing 
nuclear materials and atomic energy and only at the last 
stage of the finished product, i.e., fissionable material. The 
USA calculated that this control, introduced by stages, would 
“internationalise’ all nuclear production in the world, in 
other words, that it would be subordinated to US imperial- 
ism long before any control was established over the fission- 
able material and atomic bombs available to the USA. 

Furthermore, it was proposed that the “international” 
Authority should be granted the right of control and inspec- 
tion and of issuing to all states permission for all forms of 
activity in any way linked with atomic energy. As envisaged 
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by the Baruch plan, some states would be forbidden not only 
to produce atomic energy but also conduct research in that 
sphere. The system of issuing permission for the use of 
nuclear energy recommended in the plan could artificially 
restrict the economic development of individual countries 
that possessed considerable possibilities for using atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. 

Thus, the control system proposed by the USA would 
have not only consolidated the US atomic monopoly but 
given the USA the possibility of constantly interfering in 
the internal affairs of other countries and ultimately subor- 
dinating their economy to the American monopolies. 

In putting forward this plan for the control of atomic 
energy through the “internationalisation” of production and 
use of that energy the USA in fact not only demonstrated its 
opposition to the banning of atomic and other weapons of 
mass annihilation but, moreover, suggested giving the 
“international” Authority the right to improve nuclear 
weapons. “The Authority,” the Baruch plan stated, “should 
be given the sole and exclusive right to conduct research 
in the field of atomic explosives.’”* 

The main objective of the Baruch plan was thus to transfer 
all atomic enterprises, wherever they might be, to an 
“international” Authority through which the USA calcu- 
lated it would manage and control atomic production 
throughout the world. The Baruch plan was a detailed 
programme of demands which US diplomacy attempted to 
impose on other countries. These demands went so far that 
their acceptance would have been tantamount to a renuncia- 
tion of sovereign rights. A situation would have been created 
in which an “international” Authority would lay down the 
law to governments, interfere in the internal affairs of 
countries and decide what enterprise linked with atomic 
production would be allowed to operate, in other words, it 
would control the economic development of different coun- 
tries. Moreover, making no provision for the banning of 
nuclear weapons, this plan pursued the aim of preserving 
the US monopoly of atomic weapons and _ utilising this 
monopoly in the interests of USA imperialism to the 
detriment of the vital interests, sovereign rights and security 
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of other countries. It expressed the aggressive, expansionist 
ambitions of the US militarist circles. The Baruch plan was 
a bid by US diplomacy to give the USA a monopoly over 
the world output of nuclear fuel and atomic energy under 
cover of an “international” Authority and legalise the 
production and improvement of nuclear arms and _ the 
stockpiling of atomic bombs for military purposes. In a 
letter to the then US Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, 
Dean Acheson wrote that the “plan does not require that the 
United States shall discontinue such manufacture either upon 
the proposal of the plan or upon the inauguration of the 
International Agency’’.” 

On June 19, 1946, in contradistinction to the US plan, the 
Soviet Union submitted to the UN Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion a draft convention on the complete and unconditional 
banning of the manufacture and use of atomic weapons. 
The main provision of this draft obligated the signatories to 
the convention to refrain from using atomic weapons under 
any circumstances, ban the manufacture and stockpiling of 
these weapons and destroy the entire arsenal of such weapons 
at all stages of their manufacture within a period of three 
months after the convention came into force. Violation of 
the convention was qualified as “the most grave international 
crime against mankind”. Moreover, the USSR suggested 
working out the terms for control of the use of atomic energy 
exclusively for peaceful purposes and of the observance of 
the provisions of the above-mentioned international con- 
vention. 

In proposing the banning of atomic weapons and the ways 
and means of organising the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission the Soviet Union aimed to secure the use of 
atomic energy solely for peaceful purposes and to close the 
door to its use as a means of mass annihilation. “The use of 
this discovery only for the purpose of promoting the welfare 
of the peoples and widening their scientific and cultural 
horizons,” A. A. Gromyko, then the Soviet representative in 
the Atomic Energy Commission, said, “will help to strengthen 
confidence between countries and friendly relations between 
them. On the other hand, to continue the use of this 
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discovery for the production of weapons of mass destruction 
is likely to intensify mistrust between states and to keep the 
peoples of the world in continual anxiety and uncertainty.” 

The Soviet proposal for an international convention 
banning nuclear arms was welcomed and supported by 
democratic opinion throughout the world. The British 
association of scientists adopted a Memorandum which stated 
that the convention was extremely desirable and it was hard 
to justify the reluctance of the United Kingdom and the 
USA to agree with this. 

However, since the banning of nuclear weapons did not 
enter into the plans of the USA, its representatives used the 
US-controlled majority vote in the UN to reject the Soviet 
proposals on the spurious argument that the Soviet Union 
was against the control of atomic energy, that in its proposals 
the question of control was passed over in silence and that 
these proposals provided loopholes for circumventing the 
provisions on the banning of atomic weapons. 

There were no grounds whatsoever for assertions of that 
kind, which were obviously designed to mislead public 
opinion regarding the substance of the Soviet proposals. 
When the Soviet Union submitted the draft convention on 
banning nuclear weapons it proposed setting up a special 
agency to work out measures for organising control of the 
fulfilment of an agreement banning these weapons. On June 
11, 1947, to facilitate the speedy solution of this problem, the 
Soviet Union submitted to the UN Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion a detailed proposal regarding the organisation and 
system of nuclear energy control. 

This proposal provided for strict international control 
“simultaneously of all enterprises engaged in the extraction 
of atomic raw materials and in the production of atomic 
materials and nuclear energy’”.** It was suggested that the 
Security Council should set up an international control 
commission that would periodically inspect enterprises 
extracting atomic raw materials or producing atomic 
materials and nuclear energy. This control agency would 
have broad powers, including the right of access to and 
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inspection of any enterprise extracting, manufacturing or 
storing atomic raw and other materials, or using atomic 
energy, and also the right to conduct a special inspection in 
cases where it is suspected that there has been an infringe- 
ment of the agreement on banning nuclear weapons. This 
proposal was ample evidence of the Soviet Union’s readiness 
to implement all the necessary measures for the establish- 
ment of a system of international control that would deliver 
mankind from the threat of a destructive nuclear war. Its 
realisation would have opened all enterprises producing 
atomic materials and nuclear energy to _ international 
inspection. This would have enabled the control agency to 
keep itself fully posted on the situation in the manufacture 
and use of atomic materials in any country and at any 
enterprise. This Soviet proposal completely refuted the US 
propaganda allegation that the Soviet Union was opposed to 
control of atomic energy. 

Since US policy was set against banning atomic weapons, 
the US Government showed no interest in the Soviet 
proposals for the control of atomic energy. It counted on 
utilising that weapon to reinforce its political and economic 
positions in Europe, the Middle East and Asia. US imperial- 
ism regarded the atomic bomb as a means of achieving world 
supremacy. Some prominent US politicians went so far as to 
urge a nuclear war against the Soviet Union. 

However, the USA could not afford to reject out of hand 
the proposals for banning atomic weapons. It had to reckon 
with world opinion, which was demanding the speediest 
removal of the threat of a nuclear war. In order to evade 
the issue, the USA rejected the Soviet proposals for contro] 
of atomic energy on the pretext that they were unacceptable. 
It was argued that the periodic inspection and special inves- 
tigations envisaged in the Soviet proposals were an insuff- 
cient guarantee against the concealment of dangerous 
materials.” Further, it was contended that the enforcement 
of control only after the convention on banning nuclear 
weapons came into operation did not guarantee the security 
of the countries committed to the non-use of atomic weapons 
and to the destruction of their stockpiles of these weapons. 


* United Nations, Atomic Energy Commission 1946-1948, AEC/C. 
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Moreover, it was asserted that according to the Soviet 
proposals the international control agency would “have no 
other means of enforcing its rules and recommendations... 
than by appealing to the Security Council’”.* What the USA 
wanted was that the control agency should be in a position 
to lay down the line for governments in armaments and 
nuclear policy and also in other political issues. US 
diplomacy was opposed to linking the control agency with 
the UN Security Council and insisted that the unanimity 
ruling in the UN Charter giving the five permanent members 
of the Security Council the veto should not be adopted in the 
control agency. 

By demanding that the control agency should have the 
right to enforce its decision in circumvention of the Security 
Council, the US Government counted on using that agency 
for its own political aims and, above all, for the preservation 
of its monopoly of atomic weapons. Inasmuch as most of the 
bourgeois states in those years depended on US imperialism 
and accepted its political leadership, the US Government 
hoped that in the control agency it would have a solid 
majority that would allow it to dictate its will to the Soviet 
Union and other countries. 

The Soviet Union stood firm against the pressure from the 
USA and its Western partners to give the control agency 
rights and functions in contravention of the UN Charter and 
the Security Council's rights as stated in the Charter. The 
USSR insisted on the unanimity principle in any decision of 
issues in cases where this was required by the UN Charter. 
In international bodies the Soviet representatives showed 
that the US demands were incompatible with the provisions 
of the UN Charter and the sovereign rights of countries. This 
firm stand prevented the USA from using its voting machine 
in the UN and its monopoly of nuclear weapons to dictate 
its will to other countries. 

Wishing to clear the way to an agreement on banning 
nuclear weapons, the Soviet Union specified its former 
proposals for disarmament control. It accepted the Western 
demand that a convention on nuclear energy control should 
be signed simultaneously with the enforcement of the ban 
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on nuclear weapons. At the 3rd General Assembly in 1948 
the Soviet delegation proposed the simultaneous enforcement 
of the ban on nuclear weapons and of control of that ban. 
This was a further major step towards drawing the Soviet 
stand closer to that of the Western powers in the question 
of controlling the ban on nuclear weapons. Somewhat later 
the Soviet Union agreed also to the demand that control and 
inspection of the ban on nuclear weapons should be not 
periodic but constant, without, of course, the right to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of countries. The pertinent 
proposal was submitted to the 6th General Assembly in 
January 1952 in order to remove yet another of the barriers 
erected by the Western powers to the banning of nuclear 
weapons. 

But even these proposals, which were a concession to the 
position adopted by the USA and its Western partners, did 
not lead to a solution of the nuclear problem. The efforts to 
sign an agreement banning nuclear weapons under interna- 
tional control came up against a blank wall. The United 
States and its allies—Britain, France and other Western 
states—steadily departed from the policy of peaceful co- 
operation with socialist countries and from the quest for a 
peaceful settlement of outstanding international issues. They 
adopted a “positions of strength” policy based on the threat 
to use armed force, including nuclear weapons. They 
concentrated on forming aggressive military blocsp—NATO, 
SEATO and others—and started a feverish arms race. The 
USA staked mainly on enlarging its nuclear stockpile, 
openly declaring its intention, under certain circumstances, 
to use this weapon. In fact, during the Korean war influential 
circles in the USA demanded the use of atomic bombs against 
the armed forces of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic 
and the Chinese volunteers. 

But these plans could not be put into effect. The interna- 
tional situation had changed. A major factor behind that 
change was that by the beginning of the 1950s the USA had 
lost its monopoly of nuclear weapons. On September 25, 
1949 TASS reported that the Soviet Union had discovered 
the secret of nuclear weapons and now had such weapons at 
its disposal.” The report referred to a statement made by the 
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Soviet Foreign Minister on November 6, 1947 to the effect 
that the atomic bomb had long ago ceased to be a secret. This 
report, which had world-wide repercussions, showed that the 
Western “experts” had been wrong in believing that the 
Soviet Union would not have nuclear weapons for a long 
time. The Soviet Union not only unravelled the secret of 
manufacturing nuclear weapons but made rapid progress in 
the production of the most powerful thermonuclear 
devices. 

The Soviet Union’s conspicuous achievements in science 
and technology, especially in the sphere of nuclear and 
thermonuclear energy, put an end to a difficult and danger- 
ous period in international life when the USA pursued an 
agressive policy founded on its monopoly of nuclear weapons 
and tried to impose its will on many countries. 

The Soviet Union’s ceaseless efforts to secure the banning 
of nuclear weapons and institute control of the ban power- 
fully influenced post-war international developments. The 
Soviet proposals created the possibility of settling the major 
international problem springing from the use of great 
scientific discoveries for purposes of destruction. These 
proposals won the approval and support of broad democratic 
circles in all countries. A vivid expression of the demand of 
these circles for the banning of nuclear weapons was the 
Appeal adopted by the Standing Committee of the World 
Peace Congress in Stockholm in March 1950. The Appeal 
called for the unconditional banning of nuclear weapons 
under strict international control. “We.” the Appeal stated, 
“consider that any Government that uses atomic weapons 
against any country first shall be committing a crime against 
mankind and must be regarded as a war criminal.” 

The historic significance of the struggle which the Soviet 
Union, along with progressive forces in all countries, waged 
in 1946-1952 for the banning of nuclear weapons was that 
the mobilisation of world democratic opinion led to the 
erection of a barrier to the use of nuclear weapons by the 
USA for mercenary aims. In face of the Soviet Union’s 
might, its consummate diplomacy and the support given it 
by broad democratic circles in different countries, the US 
imperialists did not venture to use nuclear weapons in the 
period when they had a monopoly of these weapons. 
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2. The USSR’s Struggle to Reduce Conventional 
Armaments and Armed Forces (1946-1952) 


In order to strengthen peace and security after the Second 
World War the Soviet Union used its best endeavours to 
achieve not only an international agreement banning nuclear 
weapons but also an agreement on a reduction of armed 
forces and conventional armaments. Alongside the demand 
for the banning of nuclear weapons, this was a major issue 
in Soviet foreign policy. The problem of disarmament 
became particularly acute on account of the frenzied arms 
race started by the USA soon after the Second World War. 
Military expenditures and the numerical strength of the 
armed forces were steadily increased in the USA and also 
in Britain, France and other Western countries. The arms 
race in these countries was accompanied by _ intensified 
nuclear production and stockpiling in the USA. An idea of 
the scale of this arms race is given by the following data on 
the build-up of the armed forces of the USA and other 
countries after the war. In the period from 1949 to 1957 the 
Armed Forces of the United States were increased from 
1,600,000 to 2,800,000 effectives and of France from 589,000 
to 1,200,000 effectives, while Britain too maintained large 
military units.” Even more indicative is the growth of 
military expenditures and the increase of their share in the 
budgets of the Western countries. Military spending grew 
faster than the numerical strength of the armed forces on 
account of the growth of the cost of armaments. From 1949 
to 1959 military expenditures in the USA more than trebled, 
increasing from US $13,500 million to US $46,600 million, 
in Britain from US $2,200 million to US $4,460 million, and 
in France from US $1,400 million to US $3,600 million. The 
military budgets of small countries grew at a similar rate 
after they joined NATO. For instance, in that decade 
Turkey nearly quadrupled her military spending from 
556 million to 2,153 million liras, and Greece increased her 
military expenditures from 1,600 million to 4,700 million 
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drachmas.* In only the period from 1949 to 1953 aggye- 
gate military spending of the NATO members rose from 
US $18,500 million to US $65,500 million.** 

The build-up of conventional and nuclear armaments by 
the USA and the other Western powers aggravated the 
international situation and created tension in the relations 
between states. The arms race thereby hindered the 
settlement of many outstanding post-war problems, including 
the German, Austrian, Far East and other questions. It 
intensified the cold war, which other Western countries 
joined under pressure from the USA. Countries that had 
formed the Hitler coalition and were then drawn into the 
US-headed military blocs—the FRG, Italy and Japan— 
began to arm rapidly with assistance from the USA and 
other Western countries. 

Western propaganda peddled the view that the arms race 
was only the consequence of the aggravated international 
situation and that increased military strength would give 
the West more chances of settling outstanding international 
issues on its own terms. Hence the conclusion that armaments 
and armed forces should not be reduced before key outstand- 
ing international issues, above all the German question. were 
settled. This approach to disarmament was a manifestation 
of the “positions of strength” policy pursued by US 
imperialism. 

The Soviet Union, on the contrary, wanted to normalise 
the international situation, achieve a peaceful settlement of 
outstanding international issues and halt the arms race. Its 
policy was directed at securing the earliest possible conclu- 
sion of an agreement on disarmament. With full grounds 
the Soviet Government saw in disarmament a means of 
relaxing world tension and facilitating the settlement of 
disputed international problems. As early as at the Ist 
General Assembly in 1946 the USSR raised the question of 
reducing armaments and armed forces. It submitted a draft 
resolution that stated in part: “In the interests of strengthen- 
ing world peace and security and in conformity with the 
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aims and principles of the United Nations Organisation the 
General Assembly recognises that a general reduction of 
armaments is necessary.” 

In a situation where the race for conventional arms was 
accompanied by a rapid expansion of the manufacture and 
stockpiling of nuclear weapons and especially where US 
imperialist foreign policy was based on a monopoly pos- 
session of these weapons, it would have been unjustified to 
raise the question of reducing armaments without a simul- 
taneous banning of nuclear weapons. In order to remove the 
menace of a nuclear war the Soviet Union insisted that the 
conclusion of an arms reduction agreement should be 
accompanied by an agreement banning nuclear weapons. In 
the Soviet draft resolution on general disarmament it was 
stated that “the enforcement of the decision on reducing 
armaments must include, as a primary aim, the banning of 
the manufacture and use of atomic energy for military 
purposes”’.** 

The question of a general reduction of armaments, 
including the banning of nuclear weapons, was raised by the 
Soviet Union together with the question of ensuring the 
appropriate international control of disarmament. For this 
purpose it proposed the establishment of two international 
agencies within the framework of the UN Security Council: 
a commission to control the fulfilment of the decision on an 
arms reduction and a commission to control the fulfilment 
of the decision banning the use of atomic energy for military 
purposes.*** To ensure the appropriate control of disarma- 
ment the Soviet Union declared it was prepared to exchange 
information on armaments and armed forces with other 
countries.”"** 

However, the Soviet proposal for disarmament did not 
chime in with the USA’s plans for broad political and 
economic expansion in Europe, Asia and other parts of the 
world. US policy called for the accelerated manufacture of 
nuclear weapons, the building of a large network of US 
military bases on foreign territory and the formation of 


* Izvestia, October 31, 1946. 
** Tbid. 
“8 Taoestia, November 29, 1946. 
et Tovestia. November 27, 1946. 
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ageressive military blocs. The USA high-handedly inter- 
fered in the internal affairs of other countries, setting up or 
supporting reactionary regimes in these countries and fighting 
the democratic and national liberation movements. In 
pursuance of this policy it erected every possible barrier to 
the settlement of the disarmament problem. 

When the question of disarmament was considered in 
United Nations agencies the USA and the other Western 
powers stipulated various preliminary terms, which they 
knew were unacceptable to the USSR and many other 
countries and would obstruct disarmament. Terms of this 
kind were: the conclusion of peace treaties with Germany 
and Japan worded in such a way as to accord to US claims 
to supremacy in Europe and the Far East; the formation of 
UN “international” armed forces that would be, in effect, a 
weapon of US expansion; the establishment of “international” 
control of atomic energy that would help to preserve the US 
monopoly of nuclear arms. One of the Western terms for 
disarmament was the preliminary establishment of control 
of existing armed forces prior to the conclusion of an 
agreement. 

By stipulating terms for disarmament that were inaccept- 
able to the USSR and many other countries, the Western 
powers destroyed the possibility of reaching agreement on 
this issue. Their propaganda tried to shift the blame for the 
breakdown of the disarmament talks on the Soviet Union. 
Playing on the aspirations of the peoples who were demand- 
ing the earliest possible disarmament, the Western powers 
sought to force the Soviet Union into making political 
concessions for a settlement of various outstanding interna- 
tional issues. 

For instance, making their agreement to disarmament 
conditional on the conclusion of peace treaties with Germany 
and Japan on terms dictated by the USA,” they sought to 
present Soviet policy in a false light, alleging that it was 
obstructing the post-war peaceful settlement. By insisting on 
setting up “international” armed forces under the UN flag 
as a condition for reducing armaments, US diplomacy 
endeavoured to circumvent the UN Charter, one of whose 
provisions was that member countries would place armed 


* See Chapter Seventeen. 
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forces at the disposal of the Security Council; this was an 
attempt to form ostensibly international but essentially US- 
led armed forces consisting of contingents from countries 
belonging to the United Nations. Having in those years an 
assured majority of votes in the UN, the USA counted on 
having these armed forces entirely at its own disposal. 

Well aware of the fact that such UN armed forces would 
be used as a weapon of US imperialism in violation of the 
UN Charter, the Soviet Union emphatically rejected the US 
Boke: for the formation of this ‘international’ armed 

orce. 

At the disarmament talks the Western powers invariably 
gave prominence to the question of control and inspection. 
For instance, the US proposals envisaged the compiling of 
information on the organisation of armed forces, their 
strength and location, the type of equipment, logistics, 
manufacturing plants, shipbuilding yards, overhaul and 
repair plants, laboratories, training and_ research centres, 
military headquarters, supply and distribution depots, power 
plants, communication and signal equipment, and so on.’ 

At these talks the other Western powers likewise insisted 
on control and inspection as a preliminary condition for any 
step towards disarmament. Regarding the plan for the UN 
Commission for Conventional Armaments the _ British 
Government stipulated that the creation of an_ effective 
system of international contro] and inspection must precede 
the adoption of a system for regulating and reducing 
armaments.** Control of existing armed forces figured 
prominently also in the French proposals. They called for 
a census of all ‘‘military and para-military forces, active and 
reserve, on full-time or part-time basis” and of all conven- 
tional armaments, and also verification of the census data. 
Moreover, it was required that the “control organ should 
enjoy... the greatest possible freedom of movement and 
access to data fully depicting the level of conventional 
armaments and effectives’’.*”” 


* Uniter Nations. Security Council Document 3/SC. 3/25 of July 13, 


1950. 
United Nations. Security Council Document 3/SC. 3/27 of Sep- 


tember 17, 1947. . 
* United Nations. Security Council Document 3/SC. 3/21 of May 


26, 1949. 
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Thus, under the pretext of creating an “atmosphere of 
trust” as a preliminary condition for a disarmament agree- 
ment, the Western powers tried to set up a large network 
of military espionage on the territory of the future signatories 
of a disarmament agreement, notably the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries. This approach to the disarmament 
problem was a threat to the security of the USSR and many 
other countries. Control of existing armed forces and the 
disclosure of defence systems would have been used by 
militarist circles and the general staffs of the imperialist 
powers to plan aggression against the socialist countries. Far 
from helping to settle the disarmament problem, this 
approach only led to a further exacerbation of the interna- 
tional situation. The sole object of the demands and _ the 
preliminary conditions which the USA and other Western 
powers made in those years was to drag out and ultimately 
wreck the settlement of this vital problem. 

While rejecting the clearly unacceptable preliminary 
terms of the Western powers for an agreement on a reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces, Soviet diplomacy 
exposed the real aims of the policy pursued by the USA 
and its allies in the question of disarmament. In reply to the 
Western preliminary conditions, that were allegedly 
designed to ensure international trust and security, the 
Soviet Government noted that disarmament was precisely 
the key factor that would help to relax world tension, create 
trust between states and guarantee the security of nations. 
It pointed out that the arms race and, in particular, the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons were whipping up world 
tension and creating a direct threat to peace and security. 

The fact that the USA and other Western countries were 
gripped by war propaganda and were urging an attack on 
the socialist countries induced the USSR to propose measures 
against war propaganda and the warmongers at the 2nd 
General Assembly in the autumn of 1947. It proposed 
“banning, on pain of punishment, all forms of war propa- 
ganda and the adoption of measures to prevent and halt war 
propaganda as socially dangerous activities threatening the 
vital interests and security of peace-loving peoples”.* This 
proposal received the support of democratic opinion in many 


* Izvestia, September 20, 1947. 
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countries. In November 1947 it was used as the basis for an 
important resolution of the General Assembly condemning 
“all forms of propaganda, in whatsoever country conducted, 
which is either designed or likely to provoke or encourage 
any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggres- 
sion’’.* There was a favourable response to this resolution 
from people desiring lasting world peace and security. 

Despite this favourable response, the resolution was 
ignored by the capitalist countries, who continued dis- 
seminating war propaganda and thereby still further aggra- 
vating the international situation and fanning the cold war. 

To halt this unfavourable development of the international 
situation and help to strengthen peace the Soviet Union 
suggested a concrete and simple solution to the disarmament 
problem. At the 3rd General Assembly in the autumn of 
1948 it proposed that in the course of a year the five 
permanent members of the Security Council—the USA, the 
USSR, China, Britain and France—should reduce their land, 
sea and air forces by one-third as the first step towards the 
reduction of armaments and armed forces. In addition, it 
proposed the banning of nuclear weapons as weapons of 
aegression.”” To ensure the realisation of this clear-cut and 
extremely simple disarmament plan, it was suggested that 
the Security Council should set up an international control 
agency which the above-mentioned five countries would 
provide with complete official data on the state of their 
armed forces. 

Besides urging the reduction of conventional armaments 
and the banning of nuclear weapons, the Soviet Union made 
a number of important proposals in the UN designed to 
create an atmosphere of trust between countries and facili- 
tate agreement on disarmament issues. At the 4th General 
Assembly in the autumn of 1949 the Soviet Union proposed 
that the five powers—the USA, the USSR, China, Britain 
and France—should sign a pact on the consolidation of 
peace. Further, the Soviet Union suggested the dissolution 
of military blocs and the dismantling of military bases in 


* United Nations. Official Records of the Second Session of the 
General Assembly, Resolutions, September 16-November 29. 1947, New 
York, p. 14. 

** Izvestia, September 26, 1948. 
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foreign territory. In the draft resolution submitted by the 
Soviet delegation to the 6th General Assembly in the autumn 
of 1951 it was suggested declaring ‘‘participation in the 
ageressive Atlantic bloc and the creation by certain states, 
and primarily by the United States of America, of military, 
naval and air bases in foreign territory incompatible with 
membership of the United Nations’’.* For its part, the Soviet 
Union took steps to dismantle its military bases in foreign 
countries. As early as February 14, 1950 the Soviet Union 
signed an agreement with the People’s Republic of China 
providing for, among other measures, the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from the jointly used naval base at Port Arthur 
and the transfer of all the installations at that base to 
the People’s Republic of China. 

Far from accepting the Soviet proposal for the dissolution 
of military alliances and the dismantling of military bases 
in foreign territory, the Western powers stepped up their 
efforts to enlarge the Atlantic bloc and increase the arma- 
ments and armed forces of its members. 

In order to conceal the militarist design of its policy of 
wrecking the disarmament talks, the USA started a propa- 
ganda campaign round the reorganisation of the UN agen- 
cies. On its insistence the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments were dissolved 
and replaced by an Atomic Energy and Conventional 
Armaments Commission under the Security Council “for the 
regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and all armaments’’.** The reorganisation of the UN 
disarmament agencies went on for more than a year and, as 
a consequence, the disarmament talks were in effect 
suspended. 


In view of the aggresive policies of the Western powers 
all the efforts made by the Soviet Union in the period from 
1946 to 1952 to achieve an effective settlement of the 
disarmament problem did not yield the desired results. 
Developments made it abundantly clear that the USA and 


: * UN General Assembly. Sixth Session. A/1944, November 8, 1951. 
“UN General Assembly, Sixth Session. 1/667, December 13, 1951. 
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its military bloc partners were by no means eager to reach 
agreement on disarmament. The war that broke out between 
North and South Korea in the summer of 1950 and_ the 
USA’s intervention in that war still further aggravated the 
already tense international situation and raised greater 
obstacles than ever before to an agreement on disarmament. 
The swift arms race was stepped up to immense proportions, 
evidence of this being the expansion of the USA’s military 
expenditures and the steady numerical growth of its Armed 
Forces. 

Thus, despite the efforts of the Soviet Union and other 
peace-loving states to secure an international agreement on 
a general reduction of armaments and armed forces, no 
progress was made towards the solution of this problem in 
the period from 1946 to 1952. By 1952 the disarmament 
talks had come to a standstill. Nevertheless, the struggle 
which the Soviet Union and other socialist countries waged 
for disarmament was of immense significance in that it 
greatly influenced the international developments of that 
period, exposing the aggressive policies of the imperialist 
powers and mobilising and uniting the peace-loving peoples 
and progressive forces of all countries against the expansion- 
ist designs of the Western powers, in defence of peace and 
world security. The peace-seeking foreign policy of the So- 
viet Union prevented the imperialist powers from starting 
another world war in that extremely tense period in interna- 


tional relations. 


Chapter Nineteen 


THE USSR AND THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 
IN THE FAR EAST 


1. The Defeat of Japan and the Problem 
of a Peace Settlement 


The termination of the Second World War and post-war 
economic and political developments brought fundamental 
changes to the life of the peoples and the international 
situation both in Europe and in the Far East. Japan’s defeat 
signified more than the collapse of a rival of the USA and 
Britain in the struggle for supremacy in the Pacific. It 
marked the downfall of world reaction’s shock detachment 
in Asia, of the most active adversary of the national libera- 
tion movement in China and the rest of the Far East. of a 
country that was constantly threatening the Soviet Union. 

Vhe Soviet Union's entry into the war against Japan and 
the decisive part that it played in crushing the aggressor s 
land forces powerfully influenced devclopments in Asia. The 
USSR’s participation in defeating Japan and the presence 
of strong Soviet forces in the Far East were a great help to 
the progressive forces in that region. 

The disintegration of the Japanese colonial empire was 
the direct result of Japan’s defeat. The Japanese invaders 
were driven out of China. Korea and Taiwan ceased to be 
Japanese colonies. The liberation movement acquired 
immense proportions in China and other countries of the Far 
East and Southeast Asia. 

The Soviet Union recovered its rights to the Kuril Islands 
and Southern Sakhalin, which had been key strategic 
strongpoints of Japanese imperialism in the Northwestern 
Pacific and strengthened its position as a great Pacific power. 
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All this created favourable conditions for a peace 
settlement that could ensure lasting peace and independence 
for the peoples and countries of the Far East. Japan’s con- 
version into a peace-loving democratic state would have 
been a major factor leading towards such a settlement. 

The Soviet Government heid that the victory over 
militarist Japan had to be backed up by that country’s 
demilitarisation and democratisation and by the conclusion 
of a peace treaty that would enable Japan to develop as a 
peace-loving, independent country, rebuild her economy and 
promote her foreign trade. Moreover, this would have ruled 
out the possibility of Japan sliding back into a policy of 
aggression. 

This attitude conformed to the peace settlement program- 
me agreed upon during the war at the Yalta and Potsdam 
conferences. The Soviet Government worked consistently to 
give effect to the decisions passed by these conferences. 

However, a just settlement of the Far Eastern problems 
was obstructed by the USA and other imperialist powers, 
who directed their efforts towards crushing the national 
liberation revolutions in Asia. The US imperialists ignored 
Soviet interests in the Pacific and hindered the development 
of friendly relations between the USSR and the Asian 
countries. At the same time the USA sought to oust the old 
colonial powers—Britain, France and the Netherlands— 
from their colonial possessions and gain undivided control of 
the raw material sources and markets of South and Southeast 
Asia and the Far East. It nourished the capitalist system in 
Japan, relied on the reactionary forces in that defeated 
country, prevented that major Far Eastern industrial power 
from taking the road of progressive development and made 
every effort to turn Japan into a stronghold of its influence 
in the Far East and the Pacific. 


2. Establishment of US Control Over Japan 


Japan signed the act of surrender on September 2, 1945. 
General Douglas MacArthur, the US Commander-in-Chief 


in the Pacific, was appointed commander of the Allied forces 
of occupation. The US imperialists were determined to 
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become the undisputed masters of Japan, occupy her with 
their own troops and keep the other Allies out of that 
country. The US Government declined the Soviet offer to 
participate in the military occupation of Japanese territory, 
specifically the northern part of Hokkaido. Besides the USA, 
Britain was the only other Allied power with occupation 
troops in Japan. These were very small units and were 
subordinated to MacArthur. 

In the evening of September 2, 1945 the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry received from MacArthur’s headquarters an order 
instituting a military administration throughout the territory 
of Japan. On the next day Foreign Minister Mamoru 
Shigemitsu called on MacArthur. He was in a state of alarm 
and pleaded with the US General to rescind the order, 
stating that if the Allies counted on effectuating the Potsdam 
Declaration their most reasonable course of action would 
be to pursue an occupation policy through the Japanese 
Government.” In this way the Japanese ruling circles hoped 
to retain the reins of government and subsequently restore 
Japanese imperialism to its pre-war position in Asia. The 
Japanese Government’s offer to co-operate with the occupa- 
tion authorities and act as the agency for the enforcement 
of the occupation policy was accepted by the US Govern- 
ment. 

The Americans intended to chart their policy toward 
occupied Japan separately without taking the opinion of 
their Allies or the recent joint decisions of the Allied 
powers into consideration. This was put bluntly in a State 
Department document headed “Basic Principles of US 
Policy Toward Japan in the Early Period of Occupation” 
published on September 23, 1945. These “Basic Principles” 
oriented the Allied (actually the US) Commander-in-Chief 
toward the single-handed implementation of a policy design- 
ed to further the interests of US impcrialism. 

True, on account of the victorious termination of the war 
against fascism and the tremendous upsurge of democratic 
activily on the part of the people of Japan the US Govern- 
ment could not side-step the question of democratic reforms. 
It was compelled to include in the “Basic Principles’ the 


* Istoriya voiny na Tikhom okeane, translated from the Japanese, 
Vol. V, Moscow, 1958, p. 93. 
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promise to dcmocratise Japan, uproot the ideas of militarism 
and ensure peaceful economic development.” 

US imperialism planned measures to weaken Japan as a 
rival and at the same time direct the revolutionary democ- 
ratic movement in Japan into the channel of bourgeois 
reforms. It strove to inject American ideas into the Japanese 
system of administration, reshape it to suit its interests and 
bring the Japanese monopolies under its control. 

For its part, the Japanese Government took steps to 
preserve the financial basis of the Japanese big bourgeoisie. 
In a matter of two weeks, with feverish speed, huge material 
assets of the armed forces (valued at nearly 100,000 million 
yen) were distributed among the industrialists. In order to 
safeguard the officers corps the army was quickly demobili- 
sed. This preserved for the future the possibility of reviving 
Japanese militarism, a deadly enemy of the peace and 
independence of the peoples of the Far East. 

This prospect gave the Soviet Government cause for 
anxiety. On September 22, 1945 it suggested to the USA a 
Four-Power treaty as a guarantee against any renewal of 
Japanese aggression.”” For a long time there was no reply 
from Washington. Finally, after a number of reminders, in 
March 1946 the US Government suggested that the USA, 
Britain, the USSR and Kuomintang China sign a treaty on 
the disarmament and demilitarisation of Japan. 

However, the American draft treaty, forwarded to the 
Soviet Government in June 1946, contained no effective 
guarantecs of Japan’s demilitarisation and her peaceful and 
democratic development. The decisions on the basic problems 
springing from the treaty were to be adopted by a majority 
vote. This would have reduced the USSR to an unequal 
position.*** 


* Kairskaya dcklaratsiya, Krymskoyce  soglasheniye, Potsdamskaya 
deklaratsiya, resheniye Moskovskogo Sovcshchaniya i drugiye doku- 
menty, svyazanniye s kapitulyatsiyei Yaponii, zbornik dokumentov, 
1943-1946, Moscow, 1947, pp. 43-44. 

= O7SSkR Foreign Policy Archives, Record of a conversation on 
September 22, 1945 between the People’s Commissar for Joreign 
Affairs and the US Secretary of State. 

“= USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Letter of June 15, 1946 from 
the US Ambassador in the USSR Walter Bedell Smith to the Soviet 
Deputy Forcign Minister Solomon Lozovsky containing the American 
draft treaty on Japan’s disarmament and demilitarisation. 
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In particular, Article IV of the American draft stated 
that the Control Commission, to be set up on a quadrilateral 
basis for the purpose of inspection, would decide all issues 
by a majority vote. In the event the provisions on disarma- 
ment and demilitarisation were violated, the Soviet Union 
would have no right to demand the adoption of effective 
measures against these violations if the representatives of 
the USA, Britain and China did not see eye to eye with the 
Soviet representative. The US Government, however, refused 
to consider the Soviet Union’s substantiated and legitimate 
objections to the draft. 


3. Decisions of the Three-Power Moscow 
Foreign Ministers Conference on Japan 


With every right and on the basis of the pertinent 
provisions recorded in Allied agreements, the Soviet 
Government insisted on Soviet participation in the control 
of the occupation policy in Japan. It took a series of steps 
designed to prevent the establishment of American domina- 
tion over the Japanese people. In a Memorandum to the first 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers Council in London on 
September 24, 1945 the Soviet Government suggested setting 
up a Control Council for Japan consisting of representatives 
of four powers (the USA, Britain, the USSR and China). 
Parallel with this, it was suggested that an Allied Consulta- 
tive Commission should be formed which would include, in 
addition to the above four powers, representatives of other 
countries that had fought in the war against Japan.* How- 
ever, with the backing of the British representative, the US 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes refused to discuss this 
matter.** 

American diplomacy decided to place the USSR and other 
countries before a fait accompli. In October 1945 the USA 
announced the formation of a Far Eastern Consultative 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Letter of October 1, 1945 from 
the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the USSR to the US 
Secretary of State. Also see Izvestia, October 3, 1945. 

** USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Record of a conversation on 
September 26, 1945 between the People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR, the US Secretary of State and the British 
Foreign Secretary. 
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Commission consisting of representatives of nine countries 
(the USA, the USSR, China, Britain, France, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and the Netherlands), which had signed 
the act of Japan’s surrender. 

The Soviet Government did not deny the expediency of 
such a consultative commission, but it felt that political, 
economic and financial problems should be handled by an 
organ through whose agency the four Allied powers that 
had played the principal role in defeating Japan could 
pursue a co-ordinated policy toward Japan and jointly bear 
the responsibility for that policy. The establishment of such an 
organ (the Control Council for Japan), it maintained, should 
precede the formation of an Allied Consultative Commission.* 

Key problems of international politics such as the conclu- 
sion of peace treaties with Germany’s former allies and so 
forth could not be settled without taking the Soviet attitude 
into account. This compelled the USA to reconsider some 
aspects of its own attitude. As a result of a correspondence 
between the Heads of Government of the USA and the 
USSR and also of the Soviet-US talks this question was 
raised at the Conference of Foreign Ministers of the USSR, 
the USA and Britain in Moscow in December 1945. 

At that Conference a compromise decision was reached 
on the principles for giving effect to the terms of Japan’s 
surrender. The USA had to agree to the disbandment of the 
Far Eastern Consultative Commission and to the formation 
of two new organs. 

One of these was the Far Eastern Commission consisting 
of representatives of 11 countries: the USSR, the USA, 
Britain, China, France, the Netherlands, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, India and the Philippines. Subsequently, 
representatives of Burma and Pakistan were admitted to the 
Commission. The Commission’s headquarters were in 
Washington. The other organ, on whose formation 
agreement was reached at the Moscow Conference, was the 
Allied Council for Japan consisting of four members (one 
each from the USA, the USSR and China and one represent- 
ing Britain, Australia, New Zealand and India). The 
Council’s headquarters were in Tokyo. 


* Uneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza v period Otechestucnnoi 
voiny. Dokumenty i materialy, Vol, II], Moscow, 1947, pp. 71-72. 
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The Far Eastern Commission had the task of “charting 
the policy, principles and general grounds under which 
Japan could carry out her obligations in accordance with the 
terms of the surrender’”.* In the Commission the decisions 
were adopted by a majority vote provided there was 
agreement between the representatives of the USSR, the 
USA, Britain and China. In the decision of the Japanese 
problem the principle of unanimity among the Great Powers 
was thus established in the Commission. The US Govern- 
ment’s plenary powers were confined to a definite legal 
framework: it drafted directives and sent them to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. However, these directives had to conform 
to the policy laid down by the Far Eastern Commission. It 
was stipulated that directives on essential changes, namely, 
in the Constitution, the control regime, a change of Govern- 
ment and so forth, would be given to the Commander-in- 
Chief by the US Government with the agrecment of the 
Commission. 

Whereas the Far Eastern Commission was set above the 
Commander-in-Chief. the Allied Council for Japan was 
largely an advisory body, which the Commander-in-Chief 
pledged to consult before issuing orders on matters of 
substantial importance.** A vital point was that each member 
of the Council had the right to halt the actions of the 
Commander-in-Chief on essential matters and turn the 
dispute over to the Far Eastern Commission. 

The system of joint administration envisaged in the 
decisions of the Moscow Foreign Ministers Conference 
created some foundation for joint Allied control over the 
Commander-in-Chief and for the attainment of the principal 
objectives of the occupation, namely. the democratisation 
and demilitarisation of Japan. These decisions of the Moscow 
Conference were a breakthrough for Soviet diplomacy at 
this stage. Under the intluence of the USSR, which had 
strong support from the democratic forces of many countries, 
and also under the impact of popular action in Japan 
herself the USA had to proclaim and give effect to some 
measures that led to a certain democratisation of Japan. 


“ OUneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza v period Otcchestuennoi 


ony, Dokumenty i matcrialy, Vol. UI, Moscow, 1947, p. 156. 
** Tbid., p. 159, 
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4. Soviet Moves to Secure Japan’s 
Democratisation and Demilitarisation 


While the Soviet Union strove to turn the Allied control 
organs—the Far Eastern Commission and the Allied 
Council—into effective agencies of international co-opera- 
tion, the USA regarded them as a hindrance to its plans. It 
went to all lengths to paralyse these organs and keep the 
Soviet Union away from the decision of problems linked 
with the occupation policy in Japan. 

The Far Eastern Commission took more than a year to 
work out and finally. on June 19, 1947, adopt a decision on 
basic policy toward Japan after the surrender. This decision 
defined what had to be done to achieve a democratic 
reorganisation of Japan and preclude her remilitarisa- 
tion. 

Also important were the Far Eastern Commission’s deci- 
sions on the basic principles of the new Japanese Constitu- 
tion, on the principles for the organisation of the trade 
unions, on the reduction of Japan’s war industry potential, 
on an agrarian reform, on a revision of the Japanese system 
of education. and so on. 

The US Government began to ignore the Far Eastern 
Commission openly in 1948. Whereas during the first 15 
months of its operation the Commission passed 41 decisions, 
in the next 18 months (up to the close of 1948) it adopted 
only 13 decisions and, lastly, during the concluding 18 
months of its existence (from the beginning of 1949 to mid- 
1950) it passed only nine decisions.” 

The US occupation authorities hindered the work of the 
Allied Council for Japan as well. They reduced it to a silent 
registrar of the actions of the US Commandcr-in-Chief. The 
Council was inactive from the second half of 1948 until its 
disbandment in 1952. 

In both these bodies most of the proposals of the Seviet 
representatives were rejected by the USA and its allies. 
Ifowever, this does not mean that the struggle waged by 
Soviet diplomacy in these agencies was uscless. Soviet 
criticism of the actions of the occupation authorities and of 


* The Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 23, No. 581, August 21, 
1950, p. 288, 
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the directives of the US Government and also the Soviet 
proposals for the achievement of the tasks that confronted 
the Allies paved the way for the realisation of some demo- 
cratic measures, made it difficult for the US authorities to 
pursue a reactionary policy and co-operate with reactionary 
circles in Japan, and facilitated the struggle of the progres- 
sive Japanese parties and organisations against the forces 
of reaction. 

A sharp struggle flared up round the draft of the new 
Japanese Constitution. The US occupation authorities 
regarded the imperial system as a convenient vehicle for 
US policy. MacArthur cynically declared that the Emperor 
had the strength of 20 divisions.” 

In order to give the imperial regime a somewhat more 
“democratic” facade, MacArthur suggested that the Emperor 
publish a declaration repudiating his “divine origin’. He 
placed the former Prime Minister Prince Fumimaro Konoye 
at the head of the work of altering the 1889 Constitution. 
The Konoye draft called for the preservation of the imperial 
system and the House of Peers. It differed little from the 
drafts drawn up by the bourgeois parties. 

These drafts were sharply criticised abroad and in Japan 
herself. The Soviet Government favoured the abolition of 
the imperial system. China was inclined to adopt the same 
stand. However, the USA insisted on preserving the 
Emperor as a “symbol’** on the pattern of the British 
monarchy. Still, as MacArthur admitted. the USA had to 
make concessions to the Soviet Union in the implementation 
of the decisions on Japan’s democratisation and demilitarisa- 
tion. It also had to reckon with the influence of the popular 
democratic movement in Japan. 

Amendments were introduced into the drafts drawn up 
by the Japanese reactionaries. Notable amendments were 
the introduction of an article on Japan’s renunciation of war 
ds a sovereign right and the use of armed force as a means 
of settling disputes with other nations, and an article forbid- 
ding Japan to have armed forces. These were progressive 
amendments, but it should not be forgotten that in accepting 
them the Americans pursued their own imperialist objectives 


* Istoriya voiny na Tikhom okeane, Vol., V, p. 117. 
** Tbid., p. 119. 
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of weakening Japan and excluding the possibility of her 
restoration as a rival in the Pacific. The memory of the 
crushing defeats inflicted on the USA by Japan ‘was still 
fresh in the minds of MacArthur and his advisors. 

At the time the USA counted on Kuomintang China 
becoming its mainstay and ally in the Far East. 

A concession to democratic opinion in Japan and to the 
Soviet Union was the proclamation of some basic civil 
liberties in the Constitution. 

The Soviet Government insisted that the Constitution 
should in fact be democratic. At the discussion of the draft 
in the Far Eastern Commission on September 19, 1946 the 
Soviet representative suggested that the sovereign rights of 
the people should be specified more exactly and lucidly and 
that the Parliament (Diet) should have wider powers, in 
particular the right to appoint not only the Prime Minister 
but also the other Cabinet ministers, and the right to elect 
members of the Supreme Court.” 

These suggestions were not accepted. 

In October 1946 the draft Constitution was approved by 
both houses of Parliament and it came into force on May 3, 
1947. Despite its bourgeois limitations and inconsistency, the 
new Constitution was a considerable step forward compared 
with the reactionary and archaic Constitution of 1889. The 
Constitution’s anti-war character gave the democratic forces 
in Japan a certain legal basis for their struggle against the 
country’s remilitarisation and its involvement in military 
blocs. 

The US occupation authorities did not consider that it 
was necessary to break up Japan’s old state apparatus. On 
the contrary, they kept it intact, confining themselves to the 
expulsion of some militarists, who had conspicuously com- 
promised themselves during the war, and to the punishment 
of people known for their anti-American attitude. They 
calculated that this sort of reorganisation of the state 
apparatus would suit them best and that at the same time it 
would enhance the prestige of “American democracy” among 
the Japanese people. A directive was issued on the purge 
of state and public institutions. The USA agreed to set up 


* Sbornik zayaulenii, predlozhenii i zaprosow predstavitclya SSSK 
v Dalnevostochnoi Komissti, Moscow, 1950, p. 17-18. 
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an International Military Tribunal for the Far East. The 
purge was conducted by the Japanese Government, which 
sourht to turn it into a farce. Financial circles and the 
monopolies, which had inspired the policy of aggression, 
were unaffected by the purge. Of the 660,000 officials who 
were screened, less than 7,000 were dismissed. 

The Soviet representatives on the International Military 
Tribunal tried to make the trial of the chief Japanese war 
criminals a means of publicly condemning aggression, 
militarism and fascism. But the USA used the trial as a 
means of demonstrating the military might of the imperialist 
victor and impressing on the Japanese that any attempt to 
fight US imperialism was doomed to failure. 

The agrarian reform was of immense significance. The 
domination of feudal and militarist elements rested on the 
solid foundation of landed proprietorship. Japanese demo- 
cratic opinion, therefore, demanded a reorganisation above 
all in the countryside. 

At the third sitting of the Allied Council the Soviet 
representative proposed a discussion of the question of an 
agrarian reform and on May 29. 1946 submitted a draft that 
conformed to the demands of the Japanese peasantry. 

On October 11, 1946 the Japanese Diet passed an agrarian 
reform bill based on a British draft. which limited the size 
of holdings to three hectares (12 hectares on Hokkaido). 
Surplus landowner land was turned over to the peasants, 
who had to pay a redemption for it. Despite its limitations, 
the reform in the main abolished the landed proprietorship 
svstem and accelerated the development of capitalist rela- 
tions in the countryside. 

Pressured by the Soviet Union and by the broad peasant 
movement, which in those davs intertwined with the 
struggle of the working class, the Government and_ the 
occupation authorities had to make concessions to the peas- 
ants. The US imperialists and the Japanese reactionaries 
feared the possibility of revolutionary agrarian changes 
carried out from below, by the peasants themselves. 

The Japanese working class demanded the right to set up 
trade unions, to stage strikes and so on. The Soviet Union 
endeavoured to help it. On the initiative of the Soviet 
representative the question of labour legislation was brought 
up for discussion in the Allied Council on July 10, 1946, 
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The proposals moved by the Soviet representative envisaged 
founding the new laws on the following: guarantee of the 
freedom to organise trade unions; the banning of dismissals 
and other repressions for participation in strikes; the 
institution of collective agreements, an eight-hour working 
dav, a paid fortnight’s leave, and so forth.” 

On November 21, 1946 the Japanese Government promul- 
gated a trade union law, which contained a number of 
concessions to the working class: it recognised the right of 
the workers to set up trade unions, to conduct collective 
negotiations with employers and to stage strikes. The 
struggle waged by the USSR against US imperial- 
ism in Japan thus helped the Japanese labouring clas- 
ses—the workers and the peasants—to achieve certain 
SUCCESSES. 

The US occupation authorities broadly advertised their 
measures to abolish the zaibatsu (the giant monopolies). 
Actuallv, these measures were designed to subordinate 
Japanese monopoly capital to the American monopolies. At 
the saine time, the Americans took steps to weaken Japanese 
industries that offered them direct competition. But they had 
no intention whatever of destroying the monopolies as such. 
The department set up by the occupation authorities to 
abolish the trusts and cartels was deservedly given the 
ironic name of “department for the preservation of the 
zaibatsu . 

This situation could not be ignored by the Soviet Grovern- 
inent. In the Allied Council on May 12, 1947 the Soviet 
representative exposed the fact that the zaibatsu had been 
untouched, that the big monopolies continued to retgn 
supreme in the country’s economy. 

The overall situation in Japan and the upsurge of public 
democratic activity did not allow General MacArthur to 
disregard this exposure altogether. A law abolishing cxces- 
sive economic concentration was passed in July 1947. 

However, this law contained many loopholes enabling 
the big monopolies to retain their position in the country's 
economy. Japan remained a country dominated by big 
monopoly capital. 


* Sbornik zayavlenti..., pp. 18-22. 
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5, Soviet Proposals for Ensuring Japan’s 
Economic and Political Independence 


Following the defeat of the Kuomintang and the proclama- 
tion of the People’s Republic of China, the US Government, 
which had earlier staked on the Kuomintang regime, some- 
what amended its policy toward Japan, planning to turn that 
country into its principal strategic bridgehead in the Far 
East. In January 1950 the US Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson declared that the USA had to build up Japan 
as one of the principal bulwarks against communism in 
Asia. 

The Americans forthwith drew up a programme for 
Japan’s “economic stabilisation” which had little in common 
with that country’s economic rehabilitation. That programme 
pursued the objective of creating favourable conditions for 
American investments and giving the Americans greater 
control of Japanese foreign trade and finances. Aided by the 
occupation authorities, the American monopolies bought up 
the shares of many Japanese oil, electrical engineering, 
shipbuilding, chemical and engineering firms. Japanese state 
finances became increasingly dependent on the US mo- 
nopolies. 

Wherever possible the Soviet Union opposed Japan’s 
economic enslavement by US monopolies. On September 23, 
1948 the Soviet representative in the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion made a statement on the level of industrial develop- 
ment in Japan. This statement outlined a broad programme 
for the attainment of economic independence by Japan. It 
envisaged the unrestricted development of Japan’s civilian 
industry and export trade and the banning of any attempt 
to restore the war industry. In 1949 and 1950 the Soviet 
representative in the Far Eastern Commission submitted a 
series of proposals opening the road to economic indepen- 
dence for Japan. However, the USA refused to discuss the 
Soviet proposals. 

The occupation authorities now no longer took any trouble 
to disguise their policy of turning Japan into a bridgehead 
of US imperialism. The US military feverishly built war 
bases in Japan and fortified the islands of Okinawa and 
T’sushima. The restoration of the Yokosuka naval base and 
the Misawa, Yokota, Itazuka, Titikawa and other air bases 
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was started as early as the close of 1948. The Soviet repre- 
sentatives in the Far Eastern Commission and the Allied 
Council insisted on a halt to this activity, drawing world 
attention to the danger of the policy adopted by the US 
Government. 

The reactionary character of the USA’s guidelines was 
seen in even bolder relief in Japan’s home policy. In 
February 1949, with the approval of the occupation authori- 
ties, the Japanese Government ordered the disbandment of 
trade unions engaged in political activity. In September 1949 
all the workers and employees of state-owned enterprises 
and institutions were forbidden membership or support of 
political parties and societies and participation in demonstra- 
tions and rallies. On June 6, 1950 MacArthur ordered the 
Japanese Government to outlaw 24 members of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of Japan. The 
Communist Party of Japan was reduced to a semi-legal 
status. 


6. The Problem of a Peace Treaty with Japan 


The Soviet Union consistently urged the conclusion of a 
just peace treaty with Japan that would ensure that country’s 
independent, peaceful and democratic development. 

In accordance with the Potsdam Agreement on the forma- 
tion of the Foreign Ministers Council, the Soviet Govern- 
ment’ point of departure was that the peace treaty with 
Japan should be drawn up by the Foreign Ministers Council 
consisting of representatives of the USSR, the USA, Britain 
and China on whose behalf the instruments of Japan’s 
surrender were signed and whose special interest in Japan’s 
post-war development was reaffirmed by the Moscow 
Foreign Ministers Conference in Deceinber 1945. As regards 
the other countries that had contributed to the victory over 
Japan and were represented on the Far Eastern Commission, 
the Soviet Government held that their interests had to be 
taken into account in the draft of the peace treaty. 

The US Government looked for ways of circumventing 
the Foreign Ministers Council where the principle of 
unanimity had been established and mutually acceptable 
decisions had therefore to be worked out by means of nego- 
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tation. It wanted to dictate its own terms and, therefore, 
proposed replacing the Council by a Conference of the 
11 countries represented on the Far Eastern Commission. 
There it hoped to secure unilaterally advantagcous solutions 
by using an obedient voting machine without troubling to 
find mutually acceptable decisions. 

On July 11, 1947 the US Ambassador in Moscow informed 
the Soviet Government that the US Government was 
proposing to convene a conference of the 11 countries 
represented on the Far Eastern Commission on August 19, 
{947 with the purpose of drawing up a peace treaty with 
Japan. Without waiting for the Soviet reply and without 
consulting Britain and China, the Americans began unilateral 
preparations for a peace conference. starting negotiations on 
this issue with representatives of the other countries on the 
Far Eastern Commission. The USA thus ignored its interna- 
tional commitments: it disregarded the agreement between 
the Great Powers on the procedure in the Foreign Ministers 
Council for drawing up peace treaties. 

On July 22, 1947 the Soviet Government stated that it 
could not accept the American proposal. In accordance with 
earlier decisions it demanded that this question should be 
considered beforehand in the Foreign Ministers Council with 
the participation of the USSR, the USA, Britain and China. 
Arbitrarily interpreting the Potsdam Agreement on the for- 
mation of the Foreign Ministers Council. the US Govern- 
ment continued to insist on its proposal. The talks drageed 
out for two vears but failed to lead to an agreement. 

Meanwhile, Japan was increasingly becoming a US mili- 
tary strategic base both economically and politically. With 
growing insistence the Japanese people demanded an end to 
the occupation and the granting of independence to their 
country. The formation of the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic and the People’s Republic of China and the growth 
of the liberation movement in Southeast Asia alarmed the 
US rulers, who felt they had to make some concession in 
order to maintain their military presence in Japan. 

US diplomacy devised a plan for restoring formal 
independence to Japan and turning her into a “voluntary” 
ally of US imperialism in the Far East. 

Jin June 1950, tollowing the outbreak of the war in Korea, 
the US Government hastened the conclusion of a peace 
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treaty with Japan. The diplomatic preparations were 
entrusted to John Foster Dulles, a State Department advisor, 
prominent member of the US Republican Party and an 
exponent of a “hard line” toward the USSR. 

The general principles of the peace treaty with Japan, 
drawn up by the US State Department, were sent to the 
countries represented on the Far Eastern Commission in the 
form of a Memorandum in October 1950. 

The Memorandum showed that the US ruling circles had 
no intention of including in the peace treaty provisions for 
Japan’s demilitarisation and democratisation. It called for 
removing the Ryukyu Islands, including Okinawa (the main 
isLand of the archipelago) and the Bonin Islands from 
Japanese control and placing them under US administration. 
The question of the status of Taiwan, the Pescadores, 
Southern Sakhalin and the Kuril Islands was raised despite 
the fact that it had been settled by the Cairo Declaration 
and the Yalta Agreement. 

In the communique of the Cairo Conference of the Heads 
of Government of the USA, Britain and China it was 
proclaimed that their purpose was to secure the return to 
the Chinese Republic of all territories that had been wrested 
by Japan from the Chinese such as, for example, Manchuria, 
Formosa and the Pescadores.” 

On the question of the Far East the Yalta Agreement, 
signed, among others, by the President of the USA, clearly 
stated that the Soviet Union would enter the war against 
Japan on the side of the Allies under definite conditions and, 
in particular, on the understanding that “the southern part 
of Sakhalin as well as the islands adjacent to it’ and also 
‘the Kuril Islands shall be handed over to the ‘soviet 
Union’’.** 

“The Heads of the three Great Powers have agreed that 
these claims of the Soviet Union shall be unquestionably 
fulfilled after Japan has been defeated.’*** 

The American Memorandum said nothing about the with- 
drawal of the occupation troops from Japan: the USA had 


* Izvestia, December 3, 1943. 
= The Tehran, Yalta and Potsdam Conferences, Documents, 
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no intention of evacuating them. By means of a bilateral 
agreement with the Japanese Government it aimed to 
legalise its military occupation of Japan for an unstated 
period. 

On November 20, 1950 Dulles was handed a Soviet 
Memorandum, which contained a number of questions and 
remarks in connection with the American Memorandum: 
Was it felt possible to sign a separate peace treaty with 
Japan with the participation of only some of the countries 
that had fought against her? Would the treaty specify a date 
for the withdrawal of occupation troops from Japan? Did the 
USA propose to preserve its military bases in Japan after 
the conclusion of a peace treaty? Moreover, it was asked if 
any provision had been made for the lifting of all restrictions 
to the development of the Japanese civilian economy and to 
giving Japan access to raw material resources and an equal 
participation in world trade. The Soviet Memorandum 
pointed out that China, which for a number of years had 
been a victim of aggression by the Japanese militarists, had 
a special interest in a peace treaty with Japan and that the 
Soviet Government desired to know what was being done to 
ascertain the viewpoint of the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China on this question.” 

The Soviet Memorandum showed that the Government of 
the USSR sincerely wanted a peace treaty with Japan that 
would mirror the interests of all the Allied powers and 
guarantee peace in the Far East. 

In the US Government's reply,”* which was received 
within a week, an attempt was made to justify the American 
renunciation of ’the Allied commitment to refrain from 
signing a separate peace treaty with an enemy country on 
the grounds that it was impossible to work out peace terms 
that would fully satisfy all the participants in the treaty. 

The US Government explained its refusal to ascertain the 
PRC’s stand on this question by the absence of diplomatic 
relations between the USA and the People’s Republic of 
China. Moreover, Washington continued to allege that the 
USA had a special responsibility in the preservation of 


* Pravda, November 94, 1950. 
"= USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Memorandum of December 28, 
1950 of the Government of the USA to the Government of the USSR. 
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peace and security in Japan. The US Government emphasised 
that the Japanese authorities and the US and, possibly, 
other troops would continue to bear “joint responsibility” 
for the maintenance of peace and security in Japan until 
“satisfactory” measures were taken to ensure Japan’s security 
by the United Nations Organisation. 

Washington’s claims that the USA had a special role to 
play in the Far East were evidence that in violation of the 
Allied agreements on Japan the USA had entered into a 
conspiracy with the Japanese reactionaries and was actively 
preparing to sign a separate peace treaty with them. In 
February 1951 John Foster Dulles conducted talks in Japan 
on the content of a peace treaty. Upon his return from Japan 
he declared that the settlement in the Pacific was not simply 
a question of terminating the war with Japan but also one 
of creating a strong bastion “against the threat of communist 
aggression from the East’’.* Furthermore, he stated that 
agreement had been reached with the Japanese Prime 
Minister on the retention of US troops and military bases 
in Japan after the signing of the peace treaty in order to 
prevent the formation of a “power vacuum”’. 

Consequently, in drawing up the terms of the peace treaty 
with Japan the USA accentuated the aim of preserving the 
American military presence in Japan and creating the con- 
ditions for Japan’s subsequent remilitarisation. That ex- 
plained why the American draft of the peace treaty 
contained no guarantees against the revival of Japanese 
militarism and ran counter to the earlier decisions to 
complete the “physical and spiritual demilitarisation of 
Japan”. 

The draft stipulated Japan’s renunciation of all right, title 
and claim to Southern Sakhalin and the Kuril Islands but 
said nothing of the fact that in accordance with international 
agreements these territories had to be transferred to the 
Soviet Union, to which they legitimately belonged. 

The Soviet Government considered as similarly impermis- 
sible the draft’s omission of the stipulation that Taiwan and 
the Pescadores (Penghu) should be transferred to the People s 
Republic of China. Moreover, it proposed that the draft 


* The Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, Part 610. March 
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treaty should contain a provision on the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Japan and on the dismantling of foreign 
military bases in that country. The Soviet Union repeated its 
insistence that the Council of Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
China, the USSR and the USA should be convened with the 
purpose of jointly drawing up a peace treaty. It denounced 
the separate preparations for the peace treaty, demanding 
that all the countries that had fought Japan should be drawn 
into the preparations and that the agreements adopted by 
the Allies during the war should be enforced. The govern- 
ments of the People’s Republic of China and the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic officially subscribed to the 
Soviet proposals. 

Some of the provisions of the American draft of the peace 
treaty were criticised also by the governments of India, 
Indonesia, Australia and the Philippines. 

For instance, in the Indian Government’s Statement of 
August 23, 1951 to the Government of the USA it was 
pointed out that as drafted by the Americans the peace 
treaty was unequal with regard to Japan and her people for 
it did not accord Japan the status of an equal and respected 
partner in international intercourse and did not conform to 
the aim of preserving and consolidating peace in the Far 
East. The Indian Government noted that the draft’s silence 
as to whom the Kuril Islands, Southern Sakhalin and Taiwan 
should belong in accordance with international agreements, 
and the USA’s striving to secure control of the Ryukyu, 
Bonin and other islands were unjust and prejudicial. 

A broad movement unfolded in Japan with the aim of 
achieving an all-embracing peace treaty that would gurantee 
peace, independence and freedom to the Japanese people. 


7. The USSR and the San Francisco Conference 


In this situation and in view of the fact that the Yoshida 
Government was prepared to sign any treaty favoured by 
the United States, US diplomacy decided to speed up the 
realisation of its designs. A joint US-British draft of the 
peace treaty with Japan was published on July 12, 1951. 

In effect, it did not differ from the American draft. It gave 
no consideration to the Soviet proposals that had earlier 
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been forwarded to the Government of the USA. Further, it 
ignored the opinion of other countries, in particular, Burma, 
Indonesia and the Philippines with regard to reparations 
from Japan. The USA planned a conference in San Fran- 
cisco, to be opened on September 4, 1951, for the purpose 
of signing the treaty and thereby legalising the backstage 
deal of the US Government with the governments of Britain 
and Japan. 

China, one of the most interested countries, and also the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic, the Mongolian 
People’s Republic and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
were not invited to the conference. Leading Asian countries 
such as India and Burma, who had been victims of Japanese 
aggression, refused to attend the conference. On the other 
hand, representatives were sent by all the Latin American 
states and also by Luxembourg, Greece and other countries 
which had not been at war with Japan and had not the 
slightest interest in the Japanese problem. The only reason 
they were invited was that Washington counted on_ their 
votes. The rules of procedure, which excluded the possibility 
of a serious and businesslike discussion of the draft treaty, 
were worked out before the conference opened. Contrary 
to the USA’s expectations, the Soviet Government accepted 
the invitation. It felt that it would be expedient to use the 
conference rostrum to make a public exposure of the actual 
imperialist nature of the American draft and also to explain 
the Soviet attitude and the ways of concluding a really 
democratic peace treaty. 

When the conference opened the Soviet delegation once 
again raised the question of inviting the People’s Republic 
of China as a country “‘particularly interested in the prepara- 
tion of a peace treaty with Japan and in the establishment 
of a durable peace in the Far East”.* The Soviet proposal 
was backed by the delegates of Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
However, it was rejected by representatives of most of the 
attending countries, which were dependent on the USA and 
Britain. 

The Soviet delegation exhaustively criticised the American 
draft. It stated that ““Japan’s involvement in military groups, 


* Record of Proceedings of the Conference for the Conclusion and 
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as envisaged in the US-British draft of the peace treaty, 
cannot but alarm the countries really interested in preserving 
and maintaining peace in the Far East’.* Further, it 
stressed that “the peace treaty with Japan should also settle 
a number of territorial issues in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Cairo and Potsdam declarations and the Yalta 
Agreement. In particular, the Yalta Agreement recognised 
the Soviet Union’s undisputed right to the southern part of 
Sakhalin Island and all the adjacent islands and also to the 
Kuril Islands. The draft treaty contravened the commitments 
undertaken by the USA and Great Britain under the Yalta 
Agreement on the return of Southern Sakhalin and on the 
transfer of the Kuril Islands to the Soviet Union”. The 
statement criticised the economic terms in the draft treaty, 
terms which reinforced the economic positions acquired by 
the United States in Japan during the years of occupation. 
Further, the statement pointed out that the draft contained 
no provision giving Japan equal rights with other countries 
to world sources of raw materials as envisaged in the 
Potsdam Declaration. 

The Soviet delegation submitted clear-cut, constructive 
proposals in the form of amendments and additions to the 
US-British draft. Their adoption would have considerably 
improved the peace treaty. They envisaged the following 
provisions: Japan’s recognition of the PRC’s sovereignty 
over Manchuria, Taiwan, the Pescadores (Penghu), the 
Pratas, Paracel and Nansha islands and Soviet sovereignty 
over the southern part of Sakhalin and the Kuril Islands 
(and, of course, Japan’s renunciation of all right, title and 
claim to these territories); recognition of Japan's sovereignty 
over the Ryukyu, Bonin, Rosario, Volcano, Pares Velo, 
Marcus, Tsushima and other islands that had been Japanese 
territory prior to December 7, 1941 (while having no title to 
these territories the USA was making a bid to wrest them 
away from Japan). 

In order to ensure Japan with true independence the 
Soviet delegation suggested that all Allied forces be with- 
drawn from Japan not later than 90 days after the treaty 
came into force. “following which no Allied power or group 
of powers or any other foreign power would have the right 
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to maintain troops or military bases on the territory of 
Japan’’.* 

In addition to amendments the Soviet delegation sug- 
gested eight new articles obligating Japan ‘“‘to remove al! 
obstacles to the rejuvenation and strengthening of democratic 
trends among the Japanese people”, guarantee basic civil 
liberties such as freedom of “speech, press, publication, 
religion, political convictions and public assemblies’, “‘bar 
the revival of fascist and militarist organisations” and 
“refrain from joining any coalition or military alliance 
directed against any of the powers whose armed forces had 
taken part in the war with Japan”. The Soviet proposals 
envisaged the strict limitation of Japan’s armed forces and 
their use only for purposes of self-defence, and also a ban 
on the production of or experimentation with atomic weapons 
or other weapons of mass annihilation. The Soviet Union 
proposed that no restrictions should be imposed on _ the 
development of Japan’s civilian industry and foreign trade. 
There was a sympathetic response to the Soviet proposal 
among the public in Japan, the USA and other countries. 

The Soviet stand was vigorously supported by the 
representatives of Czechoslovakia and Poland. Serious 
objections to the US-British draft were raised also by the 
representatives of some Asian countries. 

The Soviet proposals were not taken into consideration. 
The additions and amendments proposed by other delega- 
tions were not considered either. 

The peace treaty with Japan was signed on September 8, 
1951. The representatives of the USSR, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia did not sign the treaty and did not attend the 
signature ceremony. India and Burma, which had _ not 
participated in the conference, did not sign the peace treaty 
either. This further accentuated the fact that it was a 
separate treaty. 

Most of the signatories were representatives of countries 
that had not been directly involved in the war with Japan. 

The peace treaty did not terminate the state of war 
between Japan and the Soviet Union, China, India, Burma 
and other countries with an aggregate population of over 
1,000 million. 


* Ibid. 
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The very fact of the signing of the treaty made it clear 
that at San Francisco the Japanese Government had 
renounced all title to Southern Sakhalin and the Kuril 
Islands, inasmuch as this renunciation was included in the 
signed document. Article 2 of the treaty stated: “Japan 
renounces all right, title and claim to the Kuril Islands, and 
to that portion of Sakhalin and the islands adjacent to it 
over which Japan acquired sovereignty as a consequence 
of the Treaty of Portsmouth of September 5, 1905.’’* 

In subsequent years, despite this unambiguous, clearly 
worded obligation, the Japanese Government made a number 
of attempts to reinterpret the stand of the Japanese delega- 
tion at the San Francisco Conference, in particular on the 
question of the territories which Japan renounced under the 
terms of the treaty. 

A Security Treaty was signed between Japan and the USA 
a few hours after the formal signature ceremony at the San 
Francisco Conference. 

The main point of that treaty was given in its opening 
article, which stated that Japan granted the USA “the 
right...to dispose United States land, air and sea forces 
in and about Japan’, that these forces “may be utilised” 
for “the maintenance of international peace and security in 
the Far East” and “the security of Japan” and also “to put 
down large-scale internal riots and disturbances in Japan’’.** 

The operation of the Security Treaty was not restricted 
by any time limit, thus indefinitely protracting the US 
occupation of Japan and that country’s position as a US 
strategic bridgehead in the Far East. 

The treaty clashed with the Japanese Constitution, which 
recorded the country’s renunciation of war and of the use 
of armed force as a means of settling conflicts with other 
countries. The treaty envisaged the use of US troops, 
stationed in Japan, throughout the Far East and thereby 
held out the threat of involving Japan in war with other 
countries at the discretion of the USA. Moreover, the US 
forces in Japan undertook the police function of suppressing 
actions by the Japanese people. Japan’s destiny was thus 
placed in the hands of the US military. 

* American Foreign Policy. 1950-1955. Basic Documents, Vol. I 
Washington, July 1957, p. 426. 
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Chapter Twenty 


THE SOVIET UNION’S STRUGGLE 

FOR PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, 
AGAINST THE IMPERIALIST POLICY 

OF DEMOLISHING THE SOVEREIGNTY 

OF COUNTRIES AND SETTING UP MILITARY BLOCS 
(1946-1952) 


The evolution of such fundamental problems on the post- 
war international scene as the problem of Germany, 
disarmament, the Far East and so on was convincing 
evidence that soon after the war the USA and other Western 
powers had sharply modified their foreign policies, veered 
away from co-operation with the USSR and taken the road 
of undisguised enmity and war preparations against the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies. 

The hostility of the imperialist politicians toward the 
socialist countries and their fear of the revolutionary 
movement in their own countries and of the upswing of the 
liberation struggle in the colonies led the ruling circles of 
Britain and some other West European capitalist countries, 
which had been weakened by the war, to play the role of 
exponents of American policies in the hope that US 
imperialism would help them remain in power. 

On this point the resolution adopted at the 20th Congress 
of the CPSU states: “Soon after the termination of the war 
the imperialist powers headed by reactionary circles in the 
USA began pursuing a ‘positions of strength’ policy, which 
mirrored the striving of the most bellicose elements in these 
powers to crush the working-class, democratic and national 
liberation movements, undermine the socialist camp and 
establish their domination of the world. In practice this 
policy spells out an unbridled arms race, the building of 
American military bases along the frontiers of the USSk 
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and the People’s Democracies. the formation of aggressive 
blocs directed at the countries of the socialist camp, the 
unfolding of the so-called cold war against socialist states 
and preparations for new bloody wars.’”* 

The Truman Doctrine, the Marshall plan and the forma- 
tion of the North Atlantic bloc (NATO) were the principal 
milestones of US imperialism’s aggressive policy during the 
initial years after the war. International tension was 
heightened sharply by the cold war started by the imperial- 
ists. In the Far East the imperialist forces led by the USA 
went so far as to start direct military action against socialist 
countries.“” World peace and_ security were seriously 
threatened. 

During that period Soviet foreign policy was faced with 
the important task of safeguarding the socialist countries 
against the aggressive designs of the imperialists. upholding 
in international relations the principles of respect for the 
sovereignty of other countries and non-interference in their 
internal affairs, maintaining peace and ensuring international 
security. 


1. Two Programmes in World Politics: 
the Programme of War 
and the Programme of Peace 


The speech delivered by Winston Churchill on March 5, 
1946 at Fulton (Missouri, USA) in the presence of President 
Harry S. Truman and other leading American statesmen was 
in a way the post-war ideological manifesto of US-British 
imperialism. In that speech, which was punctuated with 
vitriolic slander against the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies, Churchill called for a crusade against socialism 
and charted a programme for US-British world supremacy 
“not only for our time but for a century to come." 

Churchill’s Fulton speech was the summons for the 
creation of an Anglo-US military and political bloc directed 


KPSS v_ rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh syezdov, konferentsti i ple- 
numov TsK, Part IV, Moscow, 1960, p. 126. E 
_. For the war in Korea see Chapter Twenty-One. 
*** The New York Times, March 6, 1946. 
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against the Soviet Union and other socialist countries and 
also against the national liberation movement of the 
oppressed peoples. 

It was vital to show beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
this policy of the US and British imperialists menaced all 
the peoples of the world. That was done. In public state- 
ments made in this period Soviet statesmen  probingly 
assessed the warmongering policies of Churchill and _ his 
supporters in Britain and the USA showing that they were 
directed toward war and that they were attempts to repeat 
the policies of Hitler. They stressed the urgent need to 
expose the proponents of another war and organise a broad 
struggle for peace. 

The war programme of the claimants to world supremacy 
from the camp of US-British imperialism was countered by 
the Soviet Government with a comprehensive programme of 
peaceful relations between countries founded on_ equality 
and friendly co-operation. This was a programme of peaceful 
coexistence between the two systems, a programme of peace. 
It contained proposals on key issues such as peaceful co- 
existence and co-operation between the Great Powers, which 
had belonged to the anti-Hitler coalition, the strengthening 
of the United Nations Organisation, disarmament and so on. 
These proposals were set out in 1946 in statements by Soviet 
statesmen and in interviews given by J. V. Stalin, Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, to American and 
British journalists, and also in the speeches of Soviet repre- 
sentatives in the UN. 

The Soviet Government proposed: 

—Peaccful coexistence. The Soviet Government stressed 
its absolute confidence in the possibility of peaceful co- 
existence and peaceful competition between the two social 
systems despite their ideological differences. As early as at 
the Ist General Assembly the Soviet delegation declared 
that the Soviet people desired peaceful competition between 
states and social systems under which the peoples could 
organise closer and more diversified co-operation with each 
other, and pressed for more friendly relations between 
countries and peoples. 

—Continued co-operation between the countries that had 
jointly won the war. In the above-mentioned interviews 
with Western journalists the confidence was expressed that 
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it was possible and desirable to promote friendly relations 
between the USSR and the Western powers, particularly 
the USA and Britain. Moreover, the ways and means were 
concretely outlined for the establishment of friendly relations: 
a mutually beneficial agreement with the USA on loans or 
credits, the expansion of political, trade and cultural rela- 
tions with Britain and the USA, and periodic conferences of 
the Heads of Government of the three powers to 
discuss urgent international problems. In the UN as 
well the Soviet Union drew attention to the importance 
of co-operation among the Great Powers on the basis 
of mutual benefit and non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs. 

The Soviet Government called for the renunciation of the 
idea of forming closed blocs and groups directed against 
other countries, pointing out that the formation of blocs was 
a dangerous road which led not to the curbing of aggressors 
but, on the contrary, to the kindling of aggression. It pointed 
out that the Soviet Union had never participated in groups 
directed against other peace-loving countries and was stead- 
fastly advocating closer peace-time co-operation among the 
powers of the anti-Hitler coalition. 

—The strengthening of the United Nations. Already then, 
at the dawn of the UN’s existence, the Soviet Union made 
it plain that it was against the UN being turned into a tool 
of any Great Power or group of powers. In many official 
Soviet statements it was noted that the UN’s strength lay in 
the fact that it was founded on the principle of the equality 
of countries and not on the domination of some coun- 
tries over others, and that that principle had to be safe- 
guarded. 

One of the main guarantees of the equality of countries 
in the UN and of their protection against the dictates and 
arbitrary actions of the imperialists was the rule of unanimity 
among the five permanent members of the Security Council, 
one of whom was the Soviet Union. This was strikingly seen 
in the period when in the world there were only two socialist 
countries: the USSR and the Mongolian People’s Republic 
(the latter’s admission to the UN was blocked by the Western 
powers), when the People’s Democracies had in effect only 
begun to take shape as countries of a new type, and the 
process of the liberation of the colonial countries from 
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foreign domination and the formation of independent states 
in Asia and Africa was only in its embryonic stage. 

When at the very first General Assembly the rule of 
unanimity was attacked by the Western countries, the Soviet 
Union resolutely upheld it as a key condition of the efficacy 
of the United Nations. 

—Withdrawal of the troops of UN members from the 
territory of other United Nations; general reduction of 
armaments; the banning of nuclear weapons. On these 
issues the Soviet delegation submitted concrete proposals to 
the UN as early as 1946, the first year of the existence of 
that organisation. These proposals underlay the resolution 
“On the Principles of a General Regulation and Reduction 
of Armaments” adopted by the General Assembly in 
December 1946.* 

Such was the programme of peace and friendly co-opera- 
tion that was offered by the Soviet Union to the Western 
powers in 1946. 

The Soviet Union accompanied its proposals with concrete 
actions that convincingly showed its peaceful intentions and 
the sincerity of its call for peaceful coexistence. 

The Soviet Government not only denounced the arms race 
and called for a general reduction of armaments but, 
beginning in 1945, upon the termination of the war, it 
demobilised a large proportion of its armed forces, cutting 
them back from 11,365,000 to 2,874,000 by 1948. 

The Soviet Government not only raised (in 1946 in the 
Security Council and the General Assembly) the question 
of the stationing of the armed forces of UN members in the 
territory of other non-enemy countries, it not only denounced 
the actions of the USA and Britain, which continued to 
maintain troops in many countries in Europe, Asia and 
Africa, interfering in their internal affairs and building 
military bases on their territory, but set the world a concrete 
example of how the independence of other countries should 
in fact be respected and how these countries should be 
helped to return to normal, peace-time life. Soon after the 
termination of the war the Soviet Union began the with- 
drawal of its troops from the territory of Allied countries 
which they had entered during the hostilities against the 


* For details see Chapter Eighteen. 
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nazi and Japanese aggressors. All Soviet troops were with- 
drawn from Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Norway as 
early as the autumn of 1945, from the Danish island of 
Bornholm by April, and from China and Iran by the begin- 
ning of May 1946." They were withdrawn from North Korea 
as soon as the Korean People’s Democratic Republic was 
proclaimed (at the close of 1948), although United States 
troops continued to remain in South Korea. 

When the war ended the Soviet people, to whom aggres- 
sive designs and war plans are alien, devoted all their 
energy to rehabilitating their war-ravaged economy. The 
Communist Party and the Soviet Government oriented the 
country toward the continuation of peaceful socialist con- 
struction, which had been interrupted by the war. The five- 
year plan of economic rehabilitation and development for 
1946-1950, adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
opened up the prospect for the rapid growth of the country’s 
productive forces and for the promotion of the peoples 
living standard and cultural level. The main targets of a 
more long-term development plan were also determined. It 
was planned to treble the Soviet Union's industrial output 
within a period of three five-year plans.** This was a far- 
reaching programme for peaceful economic development. In 
foreign policy it dovetailed with the Soviet programme of 
peaceful co-operation among countries on the basis of the 
equality and respect for the sovereignty of all states. 

However, peaceful co-operation with the Soviet Union 
and the normalisation of the international situation as a 
whole did not enter into the calculations of the aggressive 
imperialist circles who charted US foreign policy after the 
war. The US rulers rejected the Soviet peace proposals and 
took the line of suppressing the liberation struggle of the 
working class and oppressed peoples throughout the world 


*“ In early 1946 the Western powers tried to raise a clamour in 
the UN over what they claimed was the Soviet Union's “refusal” to 
withdraw its troops from Iran. These attempts came to nothing 
because the question of the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran was 
successtully scttled by agreement between the Soviet and_ Iranian 
governments. 

““ The main targets of that long-term plan, published in February 
1946, were not only achieved but greatly surpassed in the course of 
15 post-war years, while in the output of steel, oil and coal they were 
in effect achieved within 10 years. 
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and forming military and political blocs against the USSR 
and the People’s Democracies, drawing the capitalist coun- 
tries dependent on the USA into the orbit of their adventurist 
policies. The first stage along this road was the proclamation 
of the Truman Doctrine. 


2. The Soviet Union and the Truman Doctrine 


The decision of the British Government in February 1947 
to withdraw British troops from Greece and halt financial 
aid to Turkey’s reactionary rulers served US imperialism as 
the pretext for intensifying its expansion in Europe and 
openly proclaiming its anti-Soviet policy. The British 
organisers of interference in the internal affairs of Greece 
had been compelled to back out because Britain’s financial 
resources were exhausted and a wave of indignation swept 
across the world at the British intervention in Greece, espe- 
cially after the Soviet Union had in 1946 drawn the attention 
of the UN Security Council to that intervention. 

The US ruling circles promptly took advantage of 
Britain’s enfeeblement to seize important military-strategic 
positions in the Balkan Peninsula and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, moving their sphere of military and political influ- 
ence directly to the frontiers of the USSR and the European 
People’s Democracies. 

On March 12, 1947 Truman requested the US Congress 
to allocate US $400 million as emergency “aid” to Greece 
and Turkey. Britain, he said, “finds itself under the necessity 
of reducing or liquidating its commitments in several parts 
of the world, including Greece”. The military character of 
the proposed ‘‘aid” was not concealed, and neither were the 
USA’s aspirations to entrench itself in the countries selected 
as objects for “aid”. Truman recommended — sending 
American military and civilian personnel to Greece and 
Turkey “to assist on the task of reconstruction, and for the 
purpose of supervising the use of such financial and material 
assistance as may be furnished’’.” 


* Congressional Record, Proceedings and Debates of the SOth 
Congress, First Session, March 10, 1947, Vol. 93, No. 45-50. pp. 1999. 
2000. 
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However, here it was more than a matter of interference 
in the affairs of Greece and Turkey. In an address containing 
venomous slander against the socialist countries, Truman in 
effect raised the question of the USA undertaking the role 
of world policeman in order to interfere in the affairs of 
other countries on the side of reaction and counter-revolution, 
help to strangle the liberation movement in all parts of the 
world and openly oppose revolution and socialist develop- 
ment. ‘At the present moment in world history,’ Truman 
declared, ‘nearly every nation must choose between alter- 
native ways of life.... We cannot allow changes in the 
status quo.’”* 

The foreign policy programme outlined in the Truman 
Doctrine was from the very beginning clearly anti-Soviet 
and anti-socialist. 

On the very next day after Truman’s speech, a represen- 

tative of the French Foreign Ministry told journalists: ““They 
have adopted a clear-cut stand directed—it is no longer a 
secret to anybody—against the USSR.... Obviously, this 
marks a new stage in the relations between the USA and 
the Soviets. It shows that the US Government desires to 
gain a footing in the Mediterranean.” The prominent US 
columnist Walter Lippmann did not mince his words, 
writing: “We have selected Turkey and Greece not because 
they are specially in need of relief, not because they are 
shining examples of democracy... but because they are the 
strategic gateway to the Black Sea and the heart of the 
Soviet Union.”** 
_ The Soviet Government and press graphically exposed the 
imperialist character of the Truman Doctrine. Pravda wrote 
that the Doctrine signified further interference in the affairs 
of other countries. The USA’s claims to international 
leadership were growing together with the appetites of the 
interested American circles. The newspaper pointed out that 
in the new historical situation the American politicians were 
ignoring the fact that the old methods of the colonialists and 
die-hard statesmen were outworn and doomed. 


: Congressional Record, Proceedings and Debates of the 80th Con- 
gress. First Session, March 10, 1947, Vol. 93, No. 45-50, p. 1981. In May 
1947 the US Congress passed the bill on allocations for “aid” to Greece 
and Turkey, and the Truman Doctrine became US official policy. 

** The New York Herald Tribune, April 1, 1947. 
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The USSR sharply denounced the Truman Doctrine also 
in the UN, stressing that the USA’s attempts to dictate its 
will to other independent countries were incompatible with 
the principles proclaimed by the General Assembly in 1946, 
one of which was that aid to other countries should not be 
used as a political weapon. 

The USA’s aggressive policies in the regions adjoining 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies led to the 
further unity of these countries, which were vitally inter- 
ested in safeguarding peace and the sovereign rights of 
nations against encroachment by the imperialists. An 
expression of this greater cohesion of the forces of peace 
and socialism was the signing, in early 1948, of treaties of 
friendship, co-operation and mutual assistance between the 
Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania.* 

The Communist Party and the Government of the USSR 
could not, of course, fail to draw the appropriate conclu- 
sions from the USA’s openly hostile and bellicose policy 
toward the Soviet Union. Steps were taken to strengthen the 
security of the Soviet people. One of these steps was the 
development of nuclear weapons. 

The frankly aggressive Truman Doctrine and its obviously 
expansionist character were sharply criticised in broad public 
circles in the Western countries, including the USA. Harold 
Laski, the noted theorist of the British Labour Party, 
characterised the US bid to halt the development of social- 
ism in Europe, a bid expressed in the Truman Doctrine, as 
the greatest threat to peace since Hitler’s accession to power.** 
Former US Vice-President Henry Wallace stated in a radio 
broadcast that ‘Truman had in effect proposed that 
Americans should police all the frontiers of Russia. If 
America stood for opposition to changes, he said, then it 
would have lost and become the most hated country in the 
world.*** New York’s Mayor Fiorello La Guardia and other 
leading American politicians were openly critical of the fact 
that by circumventing the UN the United States was giving 
ground for the accusation of interfering in the affairs of 
other countries and creating a threat to peace in Europe. 


* See Chapter Sixteen. 
* Avanti, March 29, 1947. 
*% Pravda, March 15, 1947. 
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Confronted with world-wide censure of the Truman 
Doctrine, the US rulers, while by no means ceasing their 
interference in the affairs of Greece and Turkey and the 
building of US military bases in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
found they had to devise a more subtle, camouflaged form 
for their further actions in expanding the sphere of the 
USA’s political and military domination. 


3. The Soviet Union’s Exposure 
of the Marshall Plan’s Imperialist Objectives 


On June 5, 1947 US Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall delivered a speech at Harvard University in which, 
referring to the difficult economic position in which many 
European countries had found themselves as a result of the 
war, declared that the USA desired to help these countries 
to rehabilate their economies. He spoke in glowing terms of 
the generosity and disinterestedness of the American 
proposals, which, he asserted, was directed not against any 
country or doctrine but against hunger, poverty, desperation 
and chaos.” 

In his speech Marshall did not state the size or terms of 
the proposed US aid to European countries. Neither did he 
reveal the true motivations of the new American plan. The 
entire speech consisted of vague generalities. Subsequent 
developments showed that this was a deliberate tactic on the 
part of the US Government. 

Frightened by the growth of the forces of socialism and 
democracy, a considerable section of the European bour- 
geoisie welcomed Marshall's speech. This welcome was 
echoed by the Right Socialist leaders who beguiled the 
people with illusions about the American plan. The “gene- 
rosity’ of the US proposal was lauded in some West 
European countries. But the Soviet Government saw through 
this new American move. If anybody, it knew the worth of 
the US Government's assurances about wishing to help in 
the restoration of countries that had suffered in the war. The 


* The Department of State Bulletin, June 15, 1947, pp. 1159-60. 
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Soviet Union—an ally of the USA in the war against the 
common enemy, an ally which had borne the brunt of that 
struggle and suffered the greatest losses in the name of the 
common victory—had already had contacts with the USA 
on this question, the only country that had grown rich during 
the war years. The Soviet Government had put before the 
USA the question of granting the USSR a long-term state 
credit and of using this credit for placing large orders in 
the USA for goods and industrial plant. It expressed its 
readiness to promote economic co-operation with the USA 
on a mutually beneficial basis, which would be an earnest 
of the development of relations of trust and friendship 
between the USSR and the USA and, consequently, of 
lasting world peace. The USSR put these questions in 1945, 
1946 and the spring of 1947 confidentially at the summit and 
also through the appropriate channels of the state apparatus. 
However these approaches did not receive a favourable 
response from the Americans. 

After the war the US Government counted on utilising 
its economic resources not for equal co-operation with other 
countries but for quite different purposes. This was quite 
clearly demonstrated as carly as 1946 by the USA’s attempts 
to use its economic potential as a weapon for undermining 
the positions of the USSR and for organising an anti-Soviet 
front of countries dependent on Washington. When the 
question of a large loan to Britain was debated in the US 
Congress in the spring of 1946, the decision to grant the 
loan was passed chiefly in the hope that it would help the 
USA use Britain against the Soviet Union. One of the 
speakers in the debate, Senator Burton K. Wheeler, bluntly 
declared: “The only reason I can find for making the loan 
is to bolster the British sufficiently to head off communism 
in Europe.” 

Similarly indicative was the US Government’s arbitrary 
order in May 1946 halting the reparations deliveries to the 
Soviet Union from the American zone of occupation in 
Germany envisaged by the Potsdam Agreement. This step 
was taken in order to bring political pressure to bear on the 


USSR. 


* Survey of International Affairs. 1939-1946. America, Britain and 
Russia. Their Co-operation and Conflict, 1941-1946 by William Hardy 
McNeill, London, 1953, p. 686. 
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In 1947 Washington devised the ambitious plan of using 
American economic aid as a means of achieving economic, 
political and military influence in the West European 
countries that had been devastated by the war, halting the 
growth of the revolutionary movement in many of these 
countries, isolating from the USSR and returning to the 
capitalist fold all or at least some of the People’s Democ- 
racies. 

Tactically this action, which later became known as the 
Marshall plan, was started as a manoeuvre designed to 
delude world public opinion. The roles were assigned in 
advance. The USA zealously created the illusion that it was 
“disinterested” in how the aid it had promised Europe would 
be organised. The governments of Britain and France under- 
took to conduct the diplomatic preparations for the realisa- 
tion of the American plan. 

The British and French Foreign Ministers met in 
conference in Paris on June 17 and 18, following which the 
governments of Britain and France invited the Soviet Union 
to a conference of Foreign Ministers of the USSR, Britain 
and France to discuss the Marshall proposal. The Anglo- 
French Memorandum of June 19, 1947 stressed the 
“urgency” of the question and also the need for drawing 
up wide-ranging economic programmes for the European 
countries without delay.* 

The invitation to the Soviet Union was sent with the 
obvious calculation that it would be turned down and that 
this would make it possible to accuse the USSR of reluctance 
to help in the receipt of American aid for Europe. At the 
time the American press candidly wrote that it was 
Marshall’s intention to open a door, which, Washington was 
confident, Russia would not enter. 

However, Washington miscalculated. 

On June 22 the governments of Britain and France were 
notified that the USSR would participate in a Three-Power 
conference in Paris. Further, the Soviet Note stated: “The 
Soviet Government agrees that at present the immediate task 
of the European countries is to restore as quickly as possible 
and further develop their national economies which had 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Memorandum of June 19, 1947 
of the governments of Britain and France. 
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been disrupted by the war. It goes without saying that the 
fulfilment of this task could be facilitated if the United 
States of America, whose production potential, far from 
diminishing, had increased during the war, rendered the 
appropriate aid for the above-mentioned purposes.” 

By agreeing to attend the conference the Soviet Union 
gave the US leaders another opportunity to prove that it 
was in fact their honest intention to help restore the 
economies of the European countries on the basis of equality 
and non-interference in the internal affairs of these countries. 
The Soviet Government wanted to ascertain what lay behind 
Marshall’s vague proposal, the nature and terms of American 
economic aid to the European countries and the size of the 
aid the Americans were prepared to grant. These questions 
were brought up by the Soviet representatives at the con- 
ference. 

In the instructions of the Soviet Government to its delega- 
tion it was stated unambiguously: “In the discussion of any 
concrete proposals touching on American aid to Europe the 
Soviet delegation shall object to terms of aid that might 
prejudice the sovereignty of the European countries or 
infringe upon their economic independence.””** 

The Paris conference sat in session from June 27 to July 2, 
1947. At the conference it became clear that neither Bevin 
nor Bidault wished to give any definite information on the 
American plan. They pleaded ignorance, maintaining that 
they knew only what Marshall said in his speech on June 5 
although it was common knowledge that prior to the confer- 
ence Bevin and other members of the British Government 
had had long talks with William L. Clayton, Marshall’s 
deputy, who went to London specially for that purpose. It 
was patently clear that the US Government did not wish to 
tie itself down with any concrete promises of aid, particular- 
ly to the Soviet Union, which was the principal obstacle to 
US imperialism’s aggressive policies. 

At the Paris conference Bevin and Bidault pursued the sole 
objective of drawing up an all-embracing, co-ordinated 


* Pravda, June 23, 1947. 
*% USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Instructions of the Government 


of the USSR to the Soviet delegation to the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference in Paris on June 25, 1947. 
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economic programme for four years for all European coun- 
tries, which would then be submitted for approval to the 
USA. The US Government would thus be given the possi- 
bility of determining the economic development of the 
European countries. The British and French Foreign 
Ministers proposed that the economic programme should be 
formulated by a Directing Committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of Britain, France, the USSR and four other 
countries.” 

Contradicting their own statements about their “lack of 
information” about the USA’s intentions, the British and 
French Foreign Ministers categorically insisted that unless 
an economic programme was drawn up for the European 
countries the USA would under no circumstances agree to 
grant any aid to Europe. 

The Soviet Union laid bare the purport of these plans of 
attacking the sovereignty of the European countries, showing 
that the Anglo-French proposals were an attempt to deprive 
the European states of their economic independence and 
national sovereignty in the interest of some strong powers, 
to bring these countries under the latter's control and 
determine their internal affairs to the extent of dictating the 
direction of the development of the key branches of their 
economies. 

The Soviet Government warned that the realisation of 
these plans would lead to American credits being used not 
for the economic rehabilitation of Europe but for ranging 
some European countries against others to the benefit of 
certain strong powers that were striving for supremacy. 

The Soviet Union submitted its own proposal founded on 
respect for the sovereignty of the countries that were to be 
recipients of aid. It suggested setting up an Assistance 
Committee that would study the American aid requirements 
of the European countries on the basis of the corresponding 
applications from these countries. On this foundation it was 
proposed that a summary programme of necessary aid be 
drawn up and the USA requested to state its possible 
dimensions. In the Soviet proposal it was stressed that 
priority consideration should be given to countries that had 


* Pravda, July 1, 1947. 
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suffered from German aggression and contributed to the 
Allied victory. 

The Soviet proposal was rejected out of hand by the 
British and French representatives. Unable to propose in its 
stead anything except a plan of interference in the affairs 
of European countries as dictated by the Americans, they 
hastily brought the conference to an end. 

The USSR’s stand thus helped the peoples to see the 
actual aims of the Marshall plan. The Soviet Union once 
again came forward on the international scene as a consis- 
tent and staunch champion of the sovereign rights and 
independence of all countries and of non-interference in 
their internal affairs. 

Despite US, British and French diplomatic pressure, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia and Finland joined the USSR in refusing 
to participate in the Marshall plan. 

The Government of the USA now drew the mask from 
its aims and openly engaged in using the Marshall plan as 
a means of forming an anti-Soviet bloc of capitalist coun- 
tries dependent on US imperialism. As was foreseen by the 
Soviet Government, the Marshall plan proved to be a pro- 
ject for splitting Europe and interfering in the internal 
affairs of the European countries. 

This was strikingly borne out in Paris in July 1947 at a 
conference of 16 West European countries that had agreed 
to participate in the realisation of the Marshall plan. Some 
of the participants in that conference (for instance, Sweden) 
wanted the information submitted to the Marshall plan 
distributors (in effect, the USA) to be given only once and 
to embrace only matters directly pertaining to the receipt 
of aid from the USA. But the proponents of this viewpoint 
soon saw their political naiveté. The USA imposed a proce- 
dure under which each country receiving Marshall aid had 
to submit exhaustive data on the state of its economy, on 
the destruction wrought by the war, on the course of the 
rehabilitation, on currency reserves and so forth. 

From the very outset the architects of the Marshall plan 
accorded it a special role in restoring German militarism as 
an important member of the US-sponsored military bloc 
directed against the Soviet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries. Only 20 days after Marshall spoke at Harvard Univer- 
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sity on the subject of US “aid” to Europe, his former assis- 
tant and subsequent successor to the post of Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson told the Credits Commission of the 
House of Representatives that the US Government regarded 
the question of restoring German industry as the foundation 
of the Marshall plan.* : 

In his Reminiscences, published in 1965, Konrad 
Adenauer, the first head of the West German Government, 
accentuated the fact that from the very beginning one of 
the basic elements of the Marshall plan was the design to 
use American capital—in spite of objections from France— 
to restore the heavy industry, notably the production of steel 
and steel articles, in West Germany (to be more exact, 
initially in the combined Anglo-US zone, the so-called 
Bizonia, which included the Ruhr). “The production level of 
industries, whose capacities had been reduced, were thus 
to be raised above the pre-war level,’** wrote Adenauer 
about the plans that had been hatched out by the USA and 
Britain as early as the summer of 1947. 

The Soviet Government made it plain that the Marshall 
plan was a menace to the peace and independence of the 
peoples. At the 2nd General Assembly in September 1947 
the Soviet delegation made a statement in which it pointed 
out: “It is becoming increasingly obvious to everybody that 
the realisation of the Marshall plan will signify the subor- 
dination of the European countries to US economic and 
political control and direct US interference in the internal 
affairs of these countries. 

“Moreover, this plan is an attempt to split Europe into 
two camps and, with the assistance of Great Britain and 
France, to complete the formation of a bloc of a number 
of European countries directed against the interests of the 
democratic states of Eastern Europe, notably of the Soviet 
Union. 

“An important feature of this plan is the striving to 
oppose the countries of Eastern Europe with a bloc of a 
number of West European countries, including West 


ee Andreyev, Eksport amerikanskogo kapitala, Moscow, 1957, 
p- - 


wo Adenauer, Erinnerungen, 1945-1953, Vol. 1, Stuttgart, 1965, 
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Germany. It is intended to use West Germany and the 
German heavy industry (the Ruhr) as a key economic base 
of United States expansion in Europe in contravention of 
the national interests of the countries that have been 
victims of German aggression.”* The governments of the 
People’s Democracies likewise denounced the ominous 
designs of US imperialism camouflaged by the “‘philanthrop- 
ic’ signboard of the Marshall plan. 


4. The Soviet Union Versus the Imperialist Policy 
of Military Blocs 


The decisions passed at the separate Western conference 
in London in February 1948** provided incontrovertible 
evidence of the fact that the USA, Britain and France had 
adopted a policy of setting up a military bloc, with the 
participation of West Germany, directed against the USSR. 

In the same month the Soviet Information Bureau of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR published a comprehen- 
sive document under the title of Falsifiers of History. This 
document was a rebuff to the attempts of the Western 
powers to screen their ignoble conspiracy with the West 
German militarists by slandering Soviet foreign policy. On 
the basis of innumerable historical facts and documents, the 
Soviet Government showed that British, French and United 
States support for the nazi regime led to the outbreak of 
the Second World War, and drew world attention to the 
circumstance that after the war the Western powers were 
continuing their sinister policy of conspiring with German 
militarism. 

The first bloc of West European countries directed against 
the USSR and the People’s Democracies was set up in March 
1948 on British initiative. This was the Western Union, a 
military and political alliance consisting of Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg. The preamble 
to the treaty on the creation of this bloc, signed in Brussels 


* Uneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza. 1947, Part II, Moscow, 


1952, p. 132. 
** See Chapter Seventeen. 
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on March 17, 1948, had a formal reference to the possibility 
of Germany repeating her aggression. But this was only a 
screen with which to deceive the peoples. Actually, the or- 
ganisers of this anti-Soviet bloc were already then preparing 
to co-operate with the West German militarists. a 

In a Note of March 6, 1948 to the Government of Britain 
the Soviet Government pointed out that the plan of setting 
up the Western Union was closely linked with and supple- 
mented the Marshall plan and that it revealed the political 
objectives of the American plan for Europe. It warned that 
both these plans were driving a wedge between Western 
and Eastern Europe and were consequently leading to the 
political division of Europe. Further, the Soviet Government 
pointed out that the policy of the Western Union’s creators 
“contained the danger of turning the Western part of 
Germany into a strategic base for future aggression in 
Europe’’.* 

Initially, the formation of the Western Union mirrored 
the intentions of Britain’s rulers to strengthen their interna- 
tional position by setting up, under their own aegis, a bloc 
of West European colonial powers. However, it soon be- 
came clear that US imperialism had no intention of encour- 
aging such “separatism” in the camp of its allies. 

The US ruling circles hastened to take the newly-created 
Western Union under their wing. Truman declared that the 
USA would extend to this bloc the support ‘‘which the situa- 
tion requires’.** As was quite rightly pointed out by 
Pravda, Truman’s bellicose anti-Soviet message to the US 
Congress on March 17, 1948 (the day the Western Union 
was inaugurated) was “in fact designed to secure the 
Congress’ endorsement of the USA’s formal membership of 
the West European military and political bloc in violation 
of the traditional principles of US foreign policy”.*** Indeed, 
the pertinent moves were officially made by the American 
Government in the US Congress as early as June 1948," 


* Oneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza. 1948, Part I, Moscow, 
1950, pp. 144, 145. 


** Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States. Harry 
S. Trwman, January 1 to December 31, 1948, Washington, 1964, p. 184. 
*** Pravda, March 22, 1948. 
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However, these moves were preceded by yet another step 
clearly designed to mislead public opinion. On May 4, 1948 
the US Ambassador in Moscow Walter Bedell Smith called 
on the Soviet Foreign Ministry and on behalf of his Govern- 
ment made a statement on Soviet-US relations.* In this 
statement the US policy of forming military blocs directed 
against the USSR and the People’s Democracies, of stock- 
piling armaments and setting up a network of military bases 
in foreign countries was called a policy of “mutual self- 
defence’. In order to “justify” these actions, which were 
menacing world peace, the US Government referred to the 
establishment of the people’s democratic system in a number 
of East European countries and to the Soviet Union’s en- 
hanced influence in that region. The US Ambassador went 
so far as to declare that “the communist revolution in 
Czechoslovakia had shocked the United States” and was 
the reason for the formation of a military bloc in Western 
Europe. He made the absurd assertion that there were secret 
provisions in the treaties on mutual assistance between the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies. 

The statement, which was full of fabrications of this kind, 
ended with the unsubstantiated assertion that the US had 
no hostile or aggressive intentions toward the Soviet Union 
and proposed an exhaustive discussion with the aim of settl- 
ing the differences between the USSR and the USA. 

The Soviet Union quickly gave a lucid reply to this 
American statement. On May 9 the US Ambassador was 
informed that the Soviet Government looked favourably 
upon the US Government’s desire to improve relations with 
the USSR and for this purpose agreed to begin discussions 
with the purpose of settling the differences between the 
two countries. At the same time, the Soviet Government 
exposed the US Government statement’s misrepresentation 
of the USSR’s policies and its relations with the People’s 
Democracies. It emphasised that international tension was 
being fanned by US actions such as the building of military 
bases in all parts of the world, the bellicose threats levelled 


the US ruling circles had made a complete break with the traditional 
policy of peace-time non-participation in military alliances outside the 


American continent. 
* Pravda, May 11, 1948. 
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at the USSR and the formation of military alliances directed 
against it.” 

The Soviet Union’s unconditional agreement to talks with 
the aim of improving Soviet-US relations and the publica- 
tion of the pertinent announcement clearly upset the calcu- 
lations of the Truman Administration. Immediately it be- 
came obvious that in Washington they had not counted on 
any negotiations, that they had made their statement simply 
as a diplomatic move before taking further steps to enlarge 
the anti-Soviet military bloc so as to have the possibility to 
refer later to this “peace gesture’. 

The authors of the American statement had to beat a 
retreat. At a press conference Truman declared that the 
exchange of statements with the Government of the USSR 
had not increased his hopes for peace. The British Foreign 
Secretary added his voice to that of the US President. Al- 
though the US and Soviet statements had not mentioned 
Britain, Bevin felt he had to declare in Parliament that he 
was not anxious to enter into further conferences until the 
ground had been cleared.** 

At this time the Soviet Government informed the USA 
and the whole world of its standpoint regarding the possible 
programme for Soviet-US negotiations. This was done in 
connection with a letter to J. V. Stalin, Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, from former US Vice- 
President Henry Wallace, who suggested that the Soviet 
Union and the USA reach agreement on a general reduction 
of armaments, the banning of all weapons of mass annihi- 
lation, the dismantling of foreign military bases on the terri- 
tory of countries belonging to the UN, non-interference in 
the internal affairs of other countries, the conclusion of 
peace treaties with Germany and Japan, the withdrawal of 
troops from China and Korea, the utmost promotion of in- 
ternational trade, and so on. 

In the Soviet reply to Wallace’s letter, published on May 
17, 1948, it was stated that in the opinion of the Soviet 
Government the Wallace programme could serve as a good 


* Pravda, May 11, 1948. 


** Parliamentary Debates, Fifth Series, Volume 450, House of Com- 
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and fruitful basis for agreement between the USSR and the 
USA. Further, it was reiterated that the Soviet Govern- 
ment believed that coexistence between the two social sys- 
tems and a peaceful settlement of Soviet-US differences 
were both possible and necessary.” 

The Truman Government rejected the Soviet proposals, 
thereby again demonstrating the insincerity of its peace 
statements. On May 19 the US State Department published 
a Statement in which it declared that the points brought up 
in the Wallace letter and in the Soviet reply could not serve 
as an object of bilateral discussion between the USA and 
the USSR.** 

The US ruling circles now made no effort to disguise 
their moves towards the formation of an American-spon- 
sored military bloc of capitalist states directed against the 
USSR and other peace-loving countries. This bloc, set up 
in April 1949, was the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
consisting of the USA, Britain, France, Italy, Canada, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Iceland 
and Luxembourg, and subsequently joined by Turkey, 
Greece (1952) and the Federal Republic of Germany (1955). 

NATO’s formation was accompanied by demagogic state- 
ments by its creators that it was a “purely defensive” 
organisation,*** and that Western Europe was “threatened 
by communist aggression”. By repeating these fabrications 
the US ruling circles tried to create the semblance of justi- 
fication for their aggressive policies, of which the Atlantic 
Treaty was the embodiment. 

The treaty**** opened with an expression of “faith in the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations Charter”. 
In one form or another some of the articles of the treaty 
contained references to the UN and its Charter. However, 
this could not conceal the fact that the creation of that 
military bloc was a gross violation of the principles and 


* Pravda, May 18, 1948. 
** Pravda, May 20, 1948. 

*** The New York Times, March 20, 1949. In its White Paper on the 
Atlantic Pact (New York, 1949, pp. 26-27) the US State Department 
gave the assurance that the pact was purely a defensive organisation and 
that its objective was to maintain peace. 
= The text of the treaty is given in A Decade of American Foreign 
Policy. Basic Documents 1941-1949, Washington, 1950, pp. 1328-30. 
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purposes of the UN and that it undermined the foundations 
of that organisation, namely, co-operation among the Great 
Powers, who were permanent members of the Security 
Council. 

Article 3, which laid down that pact members would 
“separately and jointly... maintain and develop their in- 
dividual and collective capacity to resist armed attack” gave 
the US imperialists the means of making the other members 
of NATO militarily dependent on the USA and of turning 
them into bridgeheads for US troops and nuclear and other 
military bases and into suppliers of the additional manpower 
and armaments needed by the American strategists. 

The military commitments of the pact members were 
worded in such a way (Article 5) as to enable the USA to 
act at its discretion in the event a military conflict broke 
out. Dean Acheson, who was Secretary of State at the time 
the North Atlantic pact was concluded. declared in a radio 
broadcast that the treaty “does not mean that the United 
States would be automatically at war if one of the nations 
covered by the pact is subjected to armed attack’. The 
decision on “the action which we deemed necessary,” he 
said, “would be taken in accordance with our constitutional 
procedures.” 

Article 8 subordinates all other international agreements 
and, consequently, the foreign policy of the NATO members 
to the provisions of the pact, which was drawn up and 
dictated by the USA. Article 13 establishes 20 years as 
the general time limit in which the treaty remains in force. 
Touching upon the period of the treaty’s operation. Acheson 
declared that it had no time limit. Upon the expiry of the 
term of the treaty’s operation it would be automatically 
prolonged.** 

NATO's organisers portrayed it as a regional bloc set up 
for collective self-defence. But in this case there could be 
no question of ‘“sclf-defence” because nobody attacked or 
intended to attack the USA or any other NATO member. 
It is indicative that even John Foster Dulles, who replaced 


* Strengthening the Forces of Freedom. Selected Speeches and State- 
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Acheson as Secretary of State, quite plainly admitted that 
in forming NATO the leaders of the USA and of the West 
European capitalist countries did not believe there was any 
threat of “aggression” from the USSR. The Soviet Union, 
he wrote, “avoids anything that suggests a war of nation 
against nation.... Some of the highest and most competent 
authorities in Europe have recently told me that they do not 
believe that the Communist Party would dare to order the 
Russian armies to march into Western Europe as an in- 
vading force unless Russia had first been attacked, so that 
it was clear to the Russian people that the operation was 
necessary for self-defence.... Most well qualified people 
are inclined to feel that there is no imminent danger of the 
Red Army’s being marched out of Russia against Western 
Europe or Asia in a war of aggression’’.” 

This admission by one of the architects of the North 
Atlantic pact forcefully exposes the speciousness of all the 
statements to the effect that NATO had to be set up for 
the purpose of defence against “communist aggression”. 

Actually, the bloc was created as a means of bringing 
military pressure to bear on the socialist community and 
suppressing the national liberation movement in the colonial 
countries. The first of these objectives found expression in 
the notorious doctrines of “liberating” the People’s Democ- 
racies (in other words, restoring the capitalist system in 
these countries) and “rolling back communism” proclaimed 
in those years by the makers of US foreign policy. It was 
calculated that ultimately these objectives would give US 
imperialism world supremacy. 

In a speech on July 6, 1949 in which he urged the US 
Senate to ratify the Atlantic treaty, Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, one of the architects of NATO and_ then 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, de- 
clared: “Now we are unavoidably the leader and the 
reliance of free men throughout this free world. We cannot 
escape from our prestige nor from its hazard.’** Later, when 
NATO had begun its activities, US General Gruenther, the 
NATO Commander-in-Chief, said in a speech in the USA: 
‘|. The mantle of world leadership has fallen upon our 


* Tohn Foster Dulles, War or Peace, New York, 1957, pp. 113, 115. 
*“%* The Private Papers of Senator Uandenberg, Boston, 1952. p. 494. 
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shoulders. This alliance will succeed, in large measure, in 
the degree to which we are able to exercise that leader- 
ship.’’* 

De velapiieats fully bore out the assessment of the North 
Atlantic pact that was made in 1949 by US Senator Robert 
Taft, who noted that “the pact ... will promote war in 
the world ... and it is wholly contrary to the spirit of 
the obligations we assumed in the United Nations 
Charter.”** 

Even when the preparations for its formation were still 
under way, the Soviet Government exposed the real aims 
of NATO. In a Statement of January 29, 1949, the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry pointed out that the aims of the intended 
military bloc were closely linked with the plans for the 
forcible establishment of US-British domination under the 
aegis of the USA in Western Europe, the North Atlantic, 
Latin America, the Mediterranean, Asia and Africa, in fact 
‘everywhere their hands can reach.”*** 

The Soviet Government warned the countries being 
drawn into the Atlantic pact that the bloc’s organisers 
would deprive them of the possibility of pursuing an in- 
dependent foreign and internal policy and use them as 
ey means for the implementation of their aggressive 
plans. 

In the Soviet Statement it was pointed out that the crea- 
tion of the North Atlantic alliance was entirely at variance 
with the UN Charter, that it was directed toward under- 
mining the United Nations and signified the flouting of 
important political agreements concluded by the USA, 
Britain and France with the Soviet Union, including the 
Soviet-British and Soviet-French treaties of friendship and 
mutual assistance. It sharply criticised the building of US 
military bases in Europe, Asia, Africa and America. 

Further, the Soviet Government indicated the forces that 
were opposed to the designs of NATO’s creators and would 
quash their wild plans of achieving world domination. 
‘These forces were named in the Statement: the Soviet Union 


* The Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 34, No. 870, February 27, 
1956, p. 334. 
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and the People’s Democracies, which were championing the 
great principles of friendship and equality in international 
relations; the huge upsurge of the national liberation move- 
ment of the Eastern peoples; the powerful support of the 
democratic elements in other countries; the unwillingness 
of a number of countries, including those who had joined 
aggressive groups, to accept American dictation uncondi- 
tionally. 

The Soviet Foreign Ministry Statement ended with the 
following conclusions: “The Soviet Union must more 
vigorously and consistently wage a struggle against all 
warmongers, against the policy of aggression and unleash- 
ing wars, for lasting, democratic peace in the world.... The 
Soviet Union must more firmly and more perseveringly 
struggle against the undermining and destruction of the 
United Nations Organisation.” 

The Soviet view of the plans of setting up NATO 
was officially brought to the notice of the future 
members of the bloc in the “Memorandum of the Govern- 
ment of the USSR on the North Atlantic Treaty” of March 
31, 1949.* Earlier, at the close of January, the Soviet 
Government had sent a Statement to the Norwegian Govern- 
ment, drawing its attention to the aggressive, anti-Soviet 
objectives of NATO and asking whether Norway was as- 
suming any commitment regarding the creation of that 
bloc’s military bases on its territory. This step was taken 
because Norway—a small, traditionally neutral country that 
had in the past been friendly to the Soviet Union but which 
had found itself heavily dependent economically on the 
USA and Britain after the war—had interested the NATO 
organisers as a country with a common frontier with the 
USSR in the north. The Soviet Union could not remain in- 
different to the plans of moving the springboards of the 
aggressive imperialist bloc into a region directly adjoining 
its frontiers. 

In its reply the Norwegian Government assured the 
Soviet Government that it “will not abet in a policy that 
has aggressive aims and will not provide bases on Norwe- 
gian territory to the armed forces of foreign powers until 
Norway is attacked or is threatened with attack”. 


* Tbid., pp. 89-94. 
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In reply to an official Soviet inquiry, the Government 
of Denmark stated that it would not be a party to any policy 
pursuing aggressive aims and would not agree with any inter- 
pretation or use of the Atlantic pact against the Soviet Union 
‘with which Denmark has traditional peaceful and friendly 
relations”. Sweden, which valued her neutrality, flatly refus- 
ed to join the Atlantic bloc despite strong American pressure. 

From the very beginning the NATO organisers thus had 
to limit to a certain extent their plans of war preparations 
against the USSR and other socialist countries. 

On July 19, 1949 the Soviet Government sent Notes to 
the Italian and also the US and British governments, in 
which it declared that Italy’s accession to NATO and her 
military preparations within the framework of that bloc 
constituted a direct violation of the peace treaty with Italy. 
Under the terms of that treaty Italy assumed the obliga- 
tion to refrain from any actions against the signatory powers 
and to maintain armed forces solely for the defence of the 
Italian frontiers and for domestic purposes. 

In the UN, too, the Soviet Union waged a tireless struggle 
against imperialist military blocs, for peaceful co-operation. 
At the 4th General Assembly in September 1949 the Soviet 
Union proposed the condemnation of the policy of forming 
aggressive military blocs and the banning of the use of 
nuclear weapons and other means of mass annihilation, 
and the recommendation that the USA, Britain, China, 
France and the USSR sign a pact on strengthening peace. 
The opposition of the Western powers prevented the adop- 
tion of this proposal. 

Later, in the spring of 1951, when the USSR, the USA, 
Britain and France were conducting talks on the agenda of 
a planned conference of Foreign Ministers of the Four 
Powers, the Soviet Government, in its desire to improve 
relations with the Western powers, proposed a frank dis- 
cussion of the question of the Atlantic pact and of the US 
military bases in Europe and the Middle East. The Soviet 
Union expressed its willingness to discuss, if the Western 
powers so desired, any of its pacts of mutual assistance, 
either with China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland, or also with France and 
Britain. However, this proposal was turned down by the 


USA, Britain and France. 
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In November 1951 the Soviet Government drew world 
attention to the aggressive designs of the USA, Britain and 
France to enslave the whole of the Middle East. With 
Turkey, which they had drawn into their plans, these three 
powers tried to set up an Allied Middle East Command 
for the collective “defence” of the Middle East, which would 
have involved Egypt, Syria, the Lebanon, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen and other Middle Eastern states in imperial- 
ist military blocs. In Notes to these countries the Soviet 
Union pointed out that the creation of the Middle East 
Command would lead to the virtual military occupation of 
the Middle East by the organisers of the Atlantic bloc, 
notably the USA and Britain. It exposed the absurdity of 
the attempts of the NATO chiefs to substantiate their pred- 
atory designs with references to a Soviet “threat” to the 
countries of the Middle East. “From the very first days of 
the existence of the Soviet state,’ the Notes declared, ‘the 
Soviet Government has shown understanding and sympathy 
for the national aspirations of the peoples of the East and 
for their struggle for national independence and sover- 
eignty.” The Soviet Government warned that the participa- 
tion of the Middle Eastern countries in the Middle East 
Command would seriously prejudice the Soviet Union’s re- 
lations with these countries and also the maintenance of 
peace and security in the Middle East.” 

This diplomatic action by the Soviet Union considerably 
bolstered the resistance of the national patriotic forces of 
the Middle Eastern countries to the attempts to draw them 
into imperialist military blocs and helped to disrupt the plan 
of setting up a Middle East Command. The countries of the 
Arab East did not join the military blocs formed by the 
USA and Britain. The only exception, and a temporary one 
at that, was Iraq, which in 1955 the traitor clique of Nuri 
Al-Said and King Faisal drew into the Bagdad pact, a 
military bloc consisting of Britain, Turkey, Iran and 
Pakistan. For this the reactionary clique was deposed by 
the infuriated Iraqi people during the revolution of July 
1958. As a result of that revolution Iraq severed her con- 
nection with the Bagdad treaty. 


* Pravda, November 23, 1951. 
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After the Second World War US imperialism thus laid 
claim to world supremacy, and the Western powers headed 
by it began a new arms race and pursued a policy of form- 
ing aggressive military blocs, suppressing the national 
sovereignty of other countries and starting military prepa- 
rations against the USSR and other socialist states. 

The Soviet Union exposed and denounced this imperialist 
programme of oppression and aggression. It opposed it 
with a programme of its own, a programme calling 
for peaceful coexistence, respect for the sovereignty and 
non-interference in the internal affairs of other countries, 
the continuation of co-operation among the powers of 
the anti-Hitler coalition in order to preserve and 
strengthen peace, the consolidation of the United Nations 
on the basis of the principles proclaimed in its Charter, the 
banning of nuclear weapons and a cut-back of conventional 
armed forces under strict international control. 

The Soviet Union’s consistent struggle against the Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall plan and the formation of im- 
perialist military blocs helped the peoples of the world to 
see that the designs of US imperialism were a menace to 
peace and to the freedom and independence of all countries. 
Millions of people throughout the world came out in opposi- 
tion to the arms race, the formation of military blocs and 
the preparations for a nuclear war. Some European capi- 
talist countries and the vast majority of the Asian states 
did not let themselves be drawn into the military blocs 
being organised by the Western powers, preferring a policy 
of neutrality. 

The imperialists were powerless to prevent the socialist 
development of the People’s Democracies and the growth 
of the national liberation movement in the colonial 
countries. 

As is noted in the Programme of the CPSU, “the facts 
reveal the utter incongruity of the US imperialist claims 
to world domination. Imperialism has proved incapable of 
stemming the socialist and _ national-liberation revolu- 
tions’. This was a substantial victory for the forces of 
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peace, a victory of the policy of peaceful coexistence, of the 
policy of supporting the national sovereignty, freedom and 
independence of nations consistently pursued by the Soviet 
Union. 

However, peace continued to be menaced by the imperial- 
ist military blocs, especially in connection with the revival 
of militarism in West Germany under the aegis of NATO. 
The international situation remained tense at the close of 
the 1940s and the early 1950s. The struggle against the 
imperialist threat of war remained one of the major tasks 
of the USSR and other peace-loving states. 


Chapter Twenty-One 


THE SOVIET UNION 

IN THE STRUGGLE AGAINST US IMPERIALISM 
FOLLOWING THE USA’S SWITCH TO A POLICY 
OF UNDISGUISED AGGRESSION IN THE FAR EAST 


1. The USSR Against the US Policy of Splitting 
Korea. Soviet Assistance to the Korean People 


The USA’s imperialist policy assumed one of its sharpest 
forms in Korea at the close of the 1940s and the beginning 
of the 1950s. 

The defeat of imperialist Japan and the Soviet Army's 
entry into Northeast China and advance to the frontiers of 
Korea facilitated the national liberation struggle, which 
the Korean people had been heroically waging for several 
decades. [t looked as though the long overdue social changes 
would at last crystallise in Korea. However, after Japanese 
militarism had been whipped, the US ruling circles hastened 
to occupy its place and entrench themselves in South Korea. 

US foreign policy in Asia provided for undisguised 
aggression in order to halt the national liberation struggle 
and safeguard capitalism’s positions in that important area. 

In the spring of 1950 US diplomats had a series of con- 
ferences with representatives of the reactionary governments 
of some Southeast Asian countries. At these conferences 
they considered plans for strengthening the reactionary 
regimes in these countries. 

Korea was accorded the premier role in the USA’s Far 
Eastern policy. 

Liberated from Japanese colonial rule by the Soviet 
Army, which was aided by Korean partisans, the Korean 
people wanted national independence. This aspiration was 
opposed by the USA, which landed troops in South Korea 
foilowing Japan’s surrender. After consolidating its hold on 
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South Korea it sought to control the entire country. At the 
Moscow Conference of the Foreign Ministers of the USSR, 
the USA and Britain in December 1945 the USA included 
in the agenda the following heading: “the creation of a 
unified administration for Korea looking toward the 
establishment of an independent Korean Government”’.* 

At that conference the US representatives made a dead 
set against the restoration of Korea’s independence despite 
the promises made during the war and recorded in the Cairo 
and Potsdam declarations. They proposed a draft agrce- 
ment under which Korea would pass through two stages of 
foreign administration before achieving independence. 
During the first stage Korea would be controlled by the US 
and Soviet commanders in that country, and during the 
second stage there would be a Four-Power administration 
functioning on the basis of an international trusteeship 
agreement. The Americans suggested setting up a special 
administrative organ that would operate in the name of the 
United Nations. In addition to Soviet and US represen- 
tatives, it would have representatives from Britain and the 
Kuomintang Government of China. 

This organ, according to the US plan, would exercise 
executive, legislative and juridical power in Korea with 
Koreans acting only as administrators, consultants and 
advisers. The trusteeship could be extended to ten vears.** 

Having an obedient majority in the UN, including its 
trusteeship agencies, the USA counted on suppressing the 
democratic forces in Korea, strengthening the position of 
the reactionaries and installing a puppet regime that would 
make Korea politically dependent on the Americans. 

The USSR proposed a fundamentally different plan 
designed to grant the Korean people independence at the 
earliest possible date. Following an acute struggle the 
Soviet proposals were approved with slight amendments and 
used as the basis for the Moscow Agreement on Korea.”™ 
This agreement envisaged the formation of a democratic 
Korean Provisional Government. Moreover, it provided for 


* Memoirs by Harry S. Truman, Vol. YW, New York, 1946, p. 318, 
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the establishment of a Joint Commission consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Command in North Korea and 
the United States Command in South Korea, which would, 
through consultations with Korean democratic parties and 
organisations, expedite the formation of that Government. 

However, due to sabotage by the American represen- 
tatives, the Joint Commission failed to make headway. The 
USA did not desire the creation of a democratic and in- 
dependent Korea. 

In June 1946, six months after the Moscow Conference, 
the US President’s personal representative on reparations 
Pauli who had visited both South and North Korea, sug- 
gested enforcing US domination in Korea by political and 
economic measures, which did not rule out the use of armed 
force. Truman approved this programme. 

The US Government was determined to prolong its 
military occupation of South Korea in order to stamp out 
the democratic movement, reinforce the reactionaries and 
augment the economic and political influence of the Amer- 
ican monopolies in that country. The American authorities 
disbanded the people’s committees that had been set up in 
South Korea following its liberation and put a military 
administration in control. They obstructed the work of the 
Soviet-US Joint Commission and hindered the formation 
of a Korean Provisional Government. In this situation the 
Soviet Government saw that the only solution was to give 
the Korean people the possibility of forming a democratic 
government themselves. On September 26, 1947 it proposed 
that Soviet and US troops be withdrawn from Korea. In 
October 1947 the US rejection of this proposal brought 
the work of the Soviet-US Joint Commission to a standstill. 

US diplomacy solicited international support for its 
actions. In the autumn of 1947 the USA brought the Korean 
problem up for discussion at the 2nd General Assembly. In 
that discussion the Soviet representative proposed the 
simultaneous withdrawal of Soviet and US troops from 
Korea. This proposal was defeated by the US-controlled 
majority in the UN. 

On May 10, 1948, flouting all the norms of democracy, 
the US occupation authorities conducted elections to the 
so-called National Assembly. These elections were marked 
by barefaced terrorism, by the persecution of democratic 
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elements and everybody else opposed to these separate elec- 
tions. The rigged elections ended with the formation of 
a South Korean Government headed by Syngman Rhee, a 
reactionary who had lived for many years in the USA and 
was brought to Seoul at the close of 1945. 

The formation of a puppet regime in South Korea 
signified the country’s division and showed that the USA 
was openly steering towards converting South Korea into 
its strategic base in the Far East. 

This partition of Korea by the US authorities seriously 
disturbed the democratic forces in that country. A con- 
ference of representatives of political parties and public 
organisations of North and South Korea, held in June and 
July 1948, adopted a decision to hold democratic elections 
for the Supreme People’s Assembly throughout the territory 
of Korea. In South Korea, due to obstruction by the Amer- 
ican authorities, the elections were held in secret. 

As a result of these elections, the Supreme People’s 
Assembly was established in August 1948. In September it 
adopted the Constitution of the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic and formed the republic’s first Government. 

The creation of the KPDR was a triumph of the Korean 
people in their struggle for their country’s independence 
and democratic development. This event was of immense 
significance not only to the destiny of the Korean people 
but also to the development of international relations in 
the Far East as a whole. It was yet another blow at colonial- 
ism and set the peoples of Asia an example in their struggle 
for independence and freedom. 

Acting on the principle of recognising the right of nations 
to self-determination and respecting their sovereignty, the 
Soviet Union withdrew its troops from Korca towards the 
close of 1948. But the American authorities denied the re- 
quest of the Supreme People’s Assembly of Korea for the 
withdrawal of US troops from South Korea. 

In March 1949 the USSR and the KPDR signed agree- 
ments on economic and cultural co-operation, on trade and 
payments, on the granting of a Soviet credit to Korea and 
on Soviet technical assistance. Under these agreements the 
Soviet Union rendered fraternal assistance which enabled 
the KPDR to invigorate its economy and consolidate the 
people’s democratic system. 
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The United Democratic Patriotic Front, representing 
political parties and organisations in both parts of the 
country, was formed in June 1949 on the initiative of a 
number of political and public organisations of South Korea. 
In its address to the nation the UDPF proffered a plan for 
the country’s peaceful unification through the establishment, 
on the basis of general elections, of a supreme legislative 
organ that would adopt a Constitution and form a united 
Government. 

The US ruling circles took every step to prevent the 
creation of a united and independent Korea. With the aim 
of pressuring the South Korean bourgeois and petty-bour- 
geois circles and blocking Korea’s unification, the US Con- 
gress passed a law on February 14, 1950 cutting off aid “in 
the event of the formation in the Republic of Korea of a 
coalition government which includes one or more members 
of the Communist Party or of the party now in control of 
the government of northern Korea’.” This amounted to 
direct and flagrant US intervention in Korea’s internal 
affairs. The US-controlled regime of South Korea rejected 
the UDPF proposal. It was nursing other plans calling for 
the “unification” of Korea in its own way. by armed force, 
by the forcible seizure of the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic. 


2. US Preparations for War in Korea 


As soon as it came to power the reactionary Syngman 
Rhee regime started preparations for an attack on the 
KPDR. As early as on August 24. 1948 it signed a secret 
military agreement with the USA on the formation of a 
South Korean army controlled by the US Military Mission. 
Under the law authorising aid to allies in aggressive blocs, 
the USA allocated US $75 million in military aid to Syng- 
man Rhee in the autumn of 1949. In 1950 South Korea re- 
ceived another US $110 million. 


* United States Statutes at Large. 1950-1951, Vol. 64, Part I, 
Washington, 1952, p. 5. 
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By the close of 1949 South Korea had an army of over 
100,000 men equipped with US weapons. In January 1950 
General William L. Roberts, chief of the US Military 
Advisory Group in South Korea told ministers of the 
South Korean regime that the plan for a campaign against 
the North had been decided on.* On January 26, 1950 the 
USA and South Korea signed a Mutual Defence Assistance 
Agreement under which the USA undertook to provide 
South Korea with “equipment, materials, services, or other 
military assistance’, while the Syngman Rhee regime 
pledged “to make effective use” of that assistance.** 

While preparing for aggression the USA and its South 
Korean puppets fanned tension in the relations with the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic. Hardly a day passed 
without the South Korean military provoking clashes cn the 
38th parallel. In only the period from 19-49 to April 1950 
there were 1,274 intrusions of KPDR territory by South 
Korean troops and police. Moreover, there were 133 viola- 
tions of North Korea's sea and air boundaries. 

Alongside these provocations by the South Korean 
authorities, the US military and intelligence stepped up 
their activities. Senior ranking US officers and_ politicians 
visited South Korea one after another. US Under-Secretary 
of Defence Kenneth C. Royall, who visited Seoul in January 
1950, was followed to the Far East by Defence Secretary 
Louis A. Johnson, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
General Omar N. Bradley and State Department adviser 
John Foster Dulles. On June 19 Dulles addressed the 
“National Assembly” of South Korea, assuring the South 
Korean authorities that the USA would give South Korea 
all the necessary material and moral assistance “against 
communisin’. 

These preparations were evidence that the Ud ruling 
circles were determined to dissolve the KPDR and _ bring 
the whole of Korea under the Syngman Rhee regime. The 
destruction of the KPDR was designed as a demonstration 
of world imperialism’s strength in Asia and as a prelude to 
the invasion of the People’s Republic of China. 


* Documents and Materials Exposing the Instigators of the Civil 


War in Korea, Pyongyang, 1950, p. 7. ; 
*% American Foreign Policy. 1950-1955, Basic Documents, Vol. TT, 
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The US ruling circles hoped that the defeat of the KPDR 
and the PRC would dispel the faith of the Asian peoples 
in the possibility of a successful struggle against imperial- 
ism, weaken the national liberation movement and 
strengthen the position of the colonial powers. _ 

Moreover, US imperialism needed the war in Korea as 
a means of whipping up world tension in order to use the 
resultant uneasy atmosphere to strengthen the North 
Atlantic bloc and restore militarism in West Germany and 
Japan. 

Besides, it was calculated that the war in Korea would 
unleash an arms race and thereby prevent the further 
growth of an economic crisis, whose symptoms could be 
more and more distinctly discerned in the economy of the 
USA and some other capitalist countries. The US ruling 
circles believed that the huge appropriations for arms would 
help to bolster the declining business activity. 

On June 25, 1950 South Korean troops began the aggres- 
sion against the Korean People’s Democratic Republic con- 
ceived by the USA, starting a civil war. In some areas 
they penetrated the territory of the KPDR. To repulse the 
aggression and safeguard the republic’s security the Govern- 
ment of the KPDR ordered its troops to mount a counter- 
offensive, hurl back the enemy and pursue him into the 
terirtory of South Korea. 

In the evening of June 25 (June 26 korean time). when 
it was clear that the South Korean troops were on the run 
US President Truman held a conference that was attended 
by Secretary of State Dean Acheson, Secretary of Defence 
Louis A. Johnson, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
General Bradley and a number of other top-ranking officials. 
This conference recommended sending the US 7th Fleet 
based in the Philippines to the Taiwan Strait and use US 
air and naval forces in South Korea for the alleged purpose 
of covering the evacuation of American nationals. Further, 
it recommended stepping up the flow of arms to the Syng- 
man Rhee army. These recommendations were promptly 
put into effect. : 

On the next day, June 26, another conference attended 
by these same persons and a number of senators decided to 
extend the US intervention in the Far East. General Douglas 
MacArthur was ordered to send naval and air units to help 
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Syngman Rhee.* The US military had long been eager to 
send their armed forces into action in the Far East. General 
James A. Van Fleet, Commander of the US Sth Army, later 
(in January 1952) declared: “Korea has been a blessing. 
There had to be a Korea either here or some place in the 
world.’”** 

The ordering of the US 7th Fleet to proceed to the 
Taiwan Strait on June 25, 1950 made the beginning of the 
US armed intervention in Korea the start of an undeclared 
war against the People’s Republic of China. On June 26 the 
US Government decided to send army units to Korea and, 
in addition, to use the war in Korea for the occupation of 
Taiwan.”** The statement on Korean developments made by 
Truman on June 27 left no doubt that the USA was intent 
on crushing the national liberation movement in Asia. The 
USA promised aid to the Philippines Government in sup- 
pressing the democratic forces and to the Government of 
France in the war against the Vietnamese people. 

US diplomacy took pains to screen the American armed 
intervention against North Korea with the flag of the United 
Nations, utilising to this end the situation that had taken 
shape in the Security Council. After the People’s Republic 
of China had been proclaimed the Soviet Union vigorously 
backed the PRC Government’s demand for the expulsion 
from the Security Council of the representative of the 
bankrupt Chiang Kai-shek clique and his replacement by 
the representative of People’s China. Although this was 
an indisputably legitimate demand, the Western powers 
refused to admit the PRC representative to the UN. On 
January 13, 1950, in protest against these unlawful actions 
of the USA and its allies, the Soviet representatives walked 
out of the Security Council and other UN organs. 

The Security Council was convened on June 25 on the 
insistence of the American representative, who submitted 
a draft resolution unfoundedly accusing the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic of aggression. In view of the setbacks 


* Military Situation in the Far East, Part IT, Washington, 195], 
p. 992. . ; 
** TF, Stone, The Hidden History of the Korean War, J.ondon, 


1952, p. 348. . 
3% American Foreign Policy. 1930-1955. Basic Documents, Vol. II, 
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of the South Korean troops and counting on gaining time. 
the USA, in this resolution, demanded the cessation of 
hostilities and the withdrawal of the KPDR troops to the 
frontier running along the 38th parallel. It was suggested 
that the UN Commission on Korea should observe this 
withdrawal. All UN members were called upon “to refrain 
from giving assistance to the North Korean authorities”.* 
A Yugoslav proposal calling for an immediate cessation of 
hostilities, the withdrawal of forces and an invitation to 
the Government of the KPDR to state its case before the 
Security Council was defeated.** The USA secured the 
passage of its resolution, in which, despite the facts. it was 
stated that “North Korean forces had invaded the territory 
of the Republic of Korea’”’.*** In spite of its formal approval 
by the majority in the Security Council, this resolution, as 
the two subsequent to it, had no legal force because both 
in form and substance it clearly contravened and flouted the 
UN Charter. The Soviet representative did not attend that 
sitting of the Council and this important issue linked with 
the maintenance of peace and securitv was illegally decided 
without the participation of a permanent member of the 
Security Council in violation of the UN Charter, which 
required unanimity among all the five permanent members. 

The underlying principle of the United Nations, namely, 
that there should be unanimity among the permament 
members of the Security Council, was thus set at naught. 
But US diplomacy calculated on using the Security Council 
resolution to cover the armed intervention, which the USA 
had in fact already begun, in Korea’s internal affairs. 

The US Government intended to use all the means at its 
disposal to secure UN approval of its armed intervention 
in Korea. Against the event the US draft resolution was 
rejected by the Security Council, the State Department had 
prepared a demand for the immediate convocation of the 
General Assembly. In violation of the UN Charter, under 
which only the Security Council was authorised to pass a 
decision on the use of armed forces, the Americans counted 


: * United Nations, Report of the Security Council to the General 

Assembly. Govering the Period from 16 July 1949 to 15 July 1950 
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on the US-controlled majority in the General Assembly to 
railroad a_ resolution on the sending of US troops to 
Korea. 

On June 27 the Americans got the Security Council to 
pass yet another unlawful resolution, this time recom- 
mending that members of the United Nations furnish the 
Syngman Rhee regime “such assistance ... as may be neces- 
sary to repel the armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area’.* ‘This was precisely the 
kind of resolution the US Government wanted as a screen 
for its aggressive actions, i.e., as a cover for the US armed 
intervention that had in fact been started two days before 
the resolution was adopted. In the Security Council Yugo- 
slavia voted against this resolution, while Egypt and India 
abstained. Lastly, on July 7 the Security Council passed 
another (the third) resolution, which designated the inter- 
ventionists in Korea as “UN troops” and allowed them to 
use the flag of the United Nations. The resolution placed 
the command of the armed intervention in Korea in the 
hands of the USA.** On the basis of this resolution General 
MacArthur, who was in fact directing the military opera- 
tions in Korea, was appointed commander-in-chict of the 
“UN forces”. 

All these unlawful resolutions, which contravened the 
UN Charter, were passed after the US intervention had 
actually been started. Their only purpose was to cover the 
American intervention with the UN flag. 

Pressured by the USA, 15 countries***—allies of the USA 
in aggressive blocs or countries entirely dependent on the 
USA—agreed to participate in the Korean war. But only 
two—Britain and Turkey—gave the USA military support, 
each sending a brigade to Korea. Moreover, Britain placed 
her naval forces in Japanese waters at the disposal of the 
USA. The other countries sent only small contingents. Thus 
90 per cent of the so-called “UN forces” consisted of United 
States units. 


* Tbid., p. 23. 
** Thid., p. 25. 

"2 The official participants in the intervention were. in addition to 
the USA: Britain, France, Australia, Belgium. Canada, Colombia, 
ithiopia, Greece, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, ‘Thai- 
land, Turkey, Luxembourg and the Union of South Africa. 
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3. Soviet Moves to Halt 
the US Intervention in Korea 


The intervention in Korea sharply aggravated the inter- 
national situation and threatened to spark another world 
war. The problem of ending the war in Korea became one 
of cardinal significance in Soviet foreign policy. 

In a Statement on the US armed intervention in Korea, 
published on July 4, 1950, the Soviet Government cited 
irrefutable facts exposing the US preparations for the 
invasion of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic and 
showed the unlawfulness of the Security Council resolutions, 
that in effect supported the US intervention which had been 
started before these resolutions were adopted. In this State- 
ment it was noted that “the Government of the United 
States of Amcrica has committed a hostile act against peace 
and shall bear the responsibility for the consequences of 
its armed aggression .* The Soviet Government urged the 
unconditional termination of the US armed intervention 
and the immediate withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Korea. 

In the Soviet reply to the UN Secretary-General’s notifica- 
tion on the Security Council resolutions it was underscored 
that the Security Council had flagrantly violated the UN 
Charter by passing a decision in support of the armed in- 
tervention against the Korean people. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, the reply stated, could not recognise the decisions as 
Jawful. 

In a Note to the US Embassy of July 6, 1950 the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry qualihed the enforcement of a naval 
blockade of the KPDR as a further act of aggression that 
was incompatible with the principles of the United Nations. 
The Note stated that the Soviet Government would hold the 
Government of the USA “responsible for all the conse- 
quences of that act and for all the losses that may be in- 
flicted on the interests of the Soviet Union™.** 

These Sovict moves were supported by the governments 
of the People’s Republic of China and the Korean People’s 


* fzuestia, July 4, 1950; Uneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza. 
1950, Moscow, 1953, p. 203. 
** Oneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza. 1950, p. 204. 
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Democratic Republic, which assessed the American opera- 
tions as an overt act of aggression against the peoples of 
Asia. In the UN the Soviet Union was actively supported 
by the socialist countries—Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
They declared that the Security Council resolutions were 
unlawful. Poland justly charged that the US Government 
“had begun military intervention in Korea without waiting 
for the consideration of the matter by the legal organs of 
the United Nations, thus taking unilateral action contrary 
to the provisions of the United Nations Charter’.* 

The action taken by the governments of the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries had wide repercussions, helping 
to mobilise the peace forces for the struggle to end the war 
in Korea. 

Some neutral countries likewise condemned the escalation 
of the war in the Far East. India, for example, refused to 
send troops to Korea and did not subscribe to the Security 
Council resolution designating the interventionist army as 
“UN forces”. On July 13 Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru sent the USSR and the USA official messages in 
which he called for the earliest termination of hostilities in 
Korea through negotiations with the participation of Peo- 
ple’s China, and insisted on the restoration of the PRC's 
lawful status in the United Nations. 

The Soviet Union whole-heartedly approved the Indian 
initiative. In a letter to Nehru on July 15 the Soviet Govern- 
ment wrote that it shared the view that it was “expedient 
to achieve a peaceful settlement of the Korean problem 
through the Security Council with the mandatory participa- 
tion of the five Great Powers, including the People’s 
Government of China’.** The People’s Republic of China 
likewise responded favourably to the Indian initiative. 
However, the US Government categorically rejected the 
idea of negotiations. 

The US military adamantly persisted in their intention 
to shatter the people’s democratic system in North Korea 
by force of arms. To break the resistance of the Korean 
people US aircraft barbarously bombed Korean towns and 


* United Nations. Report of the Security Gouncil to the General 
Assembly. Covering the Period fram 16 July 1949 to 15° July 1930, 
New York, 1950, p. 27. 

** Oneshnaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza, 1950, p. 27. 
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villages, ruthlessly butchering the civilian population and 
flouting universally accepted norms of international law. 
The US Navy acted with similar lawlessness, shelling the 
Korean coast. 

In this tense situation the Soviet Government continued 
its cfforts to secure the speediest termination of the war. 
On August 1, 1950 the Soviet representative resumed his 
duties in the Security Council, assuming the functions of 
its next chairman and convening a sitting. On August 4 the 
USSR introduced a draft resolution headed “Peaceful Settle- 
ment of the Korean Question’, and suggested inviting a re- 
presentative of the People’s Republic of China to the 
Security Council sitting, hearing the representatives of the 
Korean people, ending the hostilities in Korea and, at the 
same time, withdrawing all foreign troops.* 

The Western powers dragged out the discussion of the 
Soviet proposal and then opposed its adoption. Moreover, 
they rejected a Soviet draft resolution condemning the 
bombing of the Korean civilian population by US aircraft. 

The whole world closely followed the discussion of these 
issues in the Security Council. The Soviet attitude received 
substantial support from democratic organisations and 
parties in many countries. The US rejection of a peaceful 
settlement exposed the true aims of American policy in the 
Korean problem. 

On October 2. 19450, in an effort to restore peace in Korea 
the USSR delegation, jointly with the delegations of the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Poland and Czechoslovakia, submitted 
to the 5th General Assembly a draft resolution calling for 
the immediate termination of hostilities and the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops from Korea. In addition, it provided 
for measures to ensure the free democratic development of 
Korea: free all-Korea elections for the National Assembly, 
an clection observation commission consisting of represen- 
tatives of both parts of Korea, assistance through the United 
Nations for the restoration of the Korean national economy, 
and so forth.”* 

However, even this resolution calling for the termination 
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of the war and the unification of Korea was rejected by the 
USA and its allies. Further, pressured by the USA, the Gen- 
cral Assembly rejected the Soviet proposal, submitted earlier 
to the Security Council, calling for a halt to the bombing of 
the Korean civilian population by US aircraft. 

On September 30, 1950, in order to legalise the US ag- 
gression, the British representative, acting on behalf of 
eight countries (Britain, Australia, Brazil, Cuba, the Neither- 
lands, Pakistan, Norway and the Philippines), proposed 
a draft resolution recommending steps ‘“‘to ensure conditions 
of stability throughout Korea”, which in the diplomatic 
language of the Western powers meant the extension of the 
sphere of action by US troops to North Korea. In addition, 
the resolution envisaged elections in North Korea under 
UN observation and US occupation and on the basis of the 
Constitution in force in South Korea.* The UN commission, 
set up for the alleged purpose of helping to reunite and 
rehabilitate Korea, was formed with an obvious bias. Partic- 
ipants in the intervention in Korea predominated in it (of 
its eight members five were allies of the USA in the war in 
Korea). The resolution was categorically opposed by the 
Soviet Union, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

The Government of the People’s Republic of China 
lodged a protest with the UN Security Council against the 
actions of the USA. The Soviet Union secured the inclusion 
in the Security Council agenda of the protest against armed 
invasion of Taiwan. On Soviet insistence a representative 
of the PRC was invited to the discussion of the protest. At 
the discussion, which was held in November 1950, the Soviet 
and Chinese representatives proved without a shadow of 
doubt that the US military occupation of Taiwan was an act 
of direct aggression. They insisted on the withdrawal of the 
US forces from Taiwan and on a peaceful settlement of 
the Korean problem through the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Korea and the granting to the Korean people 
of the possibility of deciding their internal affairs by them- 
selves.** Besides, the world was given further proof that 


* American Foreign Policy. 1950-1953. Basic Documents, Vol. UH, 
pp. 2576-78. . 
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the USA was pursuing a policy of aggression and flouting 
international agreements and international law. 

Although these Soviet proposals were also rejected by the 
USA and its supporters, the debate was a moral and polit- 
ical defeat for the US ruling circles. 

The aggression launched against the people of Korea 
encountered stiff resistance. The appeal of the Korean Party 
of Labour and the Government of the KPDR united the 
Korean people for the defence of their country’s inde- 
pendence and freedom. Despite US armed support the 
Syngman Rhee army was routed. By mid-September 1950 
the KPDR forces had liberated 95 per cent of Korea’s ter- 
ritory and 97 per cent of the population. Only a small 
bridgehead at Pusan in Southeast Korea remained in Amer- 
ican hands. The very first test showed the rottenness of 
the Syngman Rhee regime, which had no support from the 
people. The US ruling circles had not expected this reac- 
tionary regime, set up by them in South Korea, to prove to 
be so unstable. However, the US military refused to be 
deterred from achieving their objectives and demonstrating 
American might. In September 1950 the US Command con- 
siderably enlarged the scale of the intervention and launched 
big offensive operations. Utilising its naval superiority it 
landed, in the vicinity of Inchhon, a force of 50,000 men 
supported by artillery and tanks. ‘This force threatened the 
logistics services and communications of the KPDR army. 
The landing was covered by 500 aircraft and 300 naval 
vessels. The US troops thus formed a bridgehead behind 
the lines of the KPDR’s main forces. This and the huge 
numerical superiority enabled the US Command to start an 
offensive. The interventionists crossed the 38th parallel 
and advanced northward to the Yalu and Tumen rivers. 

Parallel with the operations against the KPDR the USA 
started an armed intervention against China. The US 7th 
Fleet patrolled not only Korean waters but the entire coast- 
line of China from Swatow in the south to Tsingtao (in the 
Shantung Peninsula) in the north. US warships shelled 
merchant ships and hindered free navigation in violation 
of international law. 

; With similar lawlessness US aircraft intruded into 
China's air space as early as August 27, 1950 and raided 
the railway station of Talitzu and the town of Antung. The 
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Chinese Government qualified these actions as acts of direct 
and open armed aggression against China and warned the 
USA that the “Chinese people cannot remain indifferent 
to the situation created by the invasion of Korea by the USA 
and its accomplices and to the threat that the war will be 
escalated”’.* 

China’s security was seriously menaced by the US 
offensive in North Korea, the approach of US troops to 
the frontier of the PRC and the bombing of Chinese 
territory. 

At the 5th General Assembly the representatives of the 
USSR and other socialist countries underscored this danger. 
The Soviet delegation submitted a proposal calling for the 
immediate withdrawal of all foreign troops from Korea in 
order to enable the Korean people to decide their affairs by 
themselves, noting, furthermore, that in the Far East an 
effective settlement could only be reached with the partic- 
ipation of the People’s Republic of China and with ac- 
count being taken of its interests.** A warning was issued 
to the US Government through the Indian Ambassador in 
Peking, K. M. Panikkar. At the same time, the Chinese 
Government sent a telegram to the UN stating that urgent 
steps had to be taken to prevent the extension of the war. 

The US Command ignored all these warnings and con- 
tinued expanding its military operations against the People’s 
Republic of China. In early November 1950 US heavy 
bombers began raiding targets along the Yalu River. 

A wide movement to help the Korean people and 
safeguard the Chinese frontier unfolded in the PRC. Units 
of people's volunteers began to be formed. On November 
12, 1950 the Chinese Government announced that it had 
granted permission to volunteers to take part in the libera- 
tion struggle of the Korean people. This spelled out the 
collapse of the US gamble in Korea. 

On November 24 MacArthur announced the start of a 
general, decisive offensive in Korea. He was confident of 
success and promised his troops that they would be home 
by Christmas. 
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But with massive assistance from the Soviet Union, the 
Korean People’s Army and the Chinese volunteers mounted 
a counter-offensive. The USSR supplied them with weapons, 
ammunition, vehicles, fuel, food and medicaments. There 
were Soviet military advisers in Korea. 

In this crucial period the Soviet Government transferred 
several Soviet air divisions to China’s Northeastern prov- 
inces at the request of the Government of the PRC. In the 
ensuing air battles Soviet flyers shot down scores of US 
aircraft and reliably safeguarded Northeast China against 
air raids. Battle-steeled Soviet fighter-pilots took part in 
these operations. Against the event the situation deteriorated 
the USSR made preparations for sending five divisions to 
help the Korean People’s Democratic Republic repulse the 
American aggression. Moreover, the USSR continued giv- 
ing the KPDR and the PRC all the necessary political 
support.* The US and Syngman Rhee forces were rolled 
hack by the Korean People’s Army and the Chinese volun- 
teers and by mid-December the whole of the Korean People's 
Democratic Republic was liberated. 

Truman threatened to use atomic weapons in Korea, 
saying: “We will take whatever steps are necessary to meet 
the military situation.... That includes every weapon that 
we have.” General MacArthur emphatically requested to 
be allowed to bomb Northeast China on a large scale. From 
documents published after MacArthur's death it became 
known that in February 1951 he suggested dropping from 
30 to 50 atomic bombs on air bases and rear installations in 
the KPDR and the PRC. To prevent the Korean People’s 
Army and the Chinese volunteers from launching offensive 
operations he planned to create a belt of radioactive cobalt 
stretching from the Japan to the Yellow seas. Moreover, he 
proposed employing half a million Chiang Kai-shek 
troops.”* 

The US Command in the Far East did not confine itself 
to plans of war against China. According to Truman, 
MacArthur was “ready to risk general war’.*** In this 
MacArthur was not alone. He had influential supporters in 
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the Government (Secretary of Defence Louis A. Johnson, 
Secretary of the Navy H. Freeman Matthews) and in the 
US Senate and Congress (the Republican Right wing led by 
Senator Robert A. Taft, and a section of the Democrats 
siding with the Taft group). These circles demanded using 
the war in Korea to unleash a major “preventive war” 
against People’s China and the Soviet Union. They argued: 
‘We've got to battle some time, why not now?’* 

The principal reason the US imperialists did not attack 
the People’s Republic of China and start a world war was 
their fear of the Soviet Union’s military and political might. 
This is admitted by Truman, who wrote in his memoirs that 
fear of the Soviet Union’s entry into the war made him 
reject the plan suggested by MacArthur and his supporters 
and even to relieve the general of his command. 

By mid-1951 the front in Korea had been stabilised ap- 
proximately along the 38th parallel.** This was evidence 
that the US “positions of strength” policy was in the grip 
of a serious crisis. 

US imperialism failed to achieve the main objectives that 
it had set itself when it started the war in Korea. The 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic upheld its freedom 
and independence, repulsing the aggression by the USA. 
The Korean people had the material and moral support of 
all the progressive forces in the world, and_ particularly 
effective assistance was rendered the KPDR by the Soviet 
Union and by the People’s Republic of China, which sent 
volunteers to Korea. The US imperialists were prevented 
from escalating the war by the close co-operation among 
socialist countries, especially between the USSR and _ the 
PRC. 

The Korean developments showed that given close co- 
operation the socialist countries had the power to curb the 
imperialists, that they had in fact stopped them when, in 
the person of the USA, they committed acts of armed ag- 
gression five years after the Second World War. 


* I F. Stone. The Hidden History of the Korean War, yp. 22. 

** The front line did not exactly follow the 38th parallel: in the 
west the Korean troops and the Chinese volunteers controlled a terrt- 
tory of about 3,600 square kilometres south of the 38th parallel: in the 
cast the interventionists controlled a territory of 4.600 square kilometres 
north of the 38th parallel (See Pravda, August 7, 1951). 
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Chapter Twenty-Two 


THE GERMAN QUESTION 
FOLLOWING THE CREATION OF TWO 
GERMAN STATES. 

THE SOVIET UNION’S STRUGGLE 

FOR 

GERMANY’S PEACEFUL AND 
DEMOCRATIC DEVELOPMENT 
(1950-1955) 


1. Two German States—Two Policies 


Germany” remained one of the key issues of the Soviet 
Union's struggle against US imperialist policy. 

The creation of the German Democratic Republic was 
a great and truly historic achievement of the German work- 
ing people, of all peace-loving Germans. Whereas the 
former German states had been an instrument of the exploit- 
ing classes, of the proponents of war and aggression, in 
the German Democratic Republic the leadership of society 
was in the hands of the working class, which, in alliance 
with the peasants and progressive intellectuals, turned the 
country into a bulwark of peace and democratic develop- 
ment. The working people received the possibility of re- 
organising their life on the basis of social equality, restor- 
ing the esteem for Germany which the nazis had shattered, 
and establishing relations of friendship, peace and co-opera- 
tion with other countries. 

The Soviet Government regarded the creation of the GDR 
as a turning point in European history. In a telegram of 
congratulations to the GDR President Wilhelm Pieck and 
the Prime Minister Otto Grotewohl, J. V. Stalin, Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, noted that the 
German and Soviet peoples “have the greatest potential in 
Europe for accomplishing great acts of world-wide 
significance. If these two peoples display the determination 


* See Chaptcr Seventeen. 
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to fight for peace with the same energy that they conducted 
the war, peace in Europe may be regarded as being 
ensured”’.* 

The GDR Government solemnly pledged to translate the 
Potsdam Agreements into life. In its very first Statement 
it declared: “Peace and friendship with the Soviet Union 
are the only condition for the blossoming, more, for the very 
existence, of the German people and state.’** 

The Soviet Union founded its relations with the GDR on 
equality, respect and fraternal mutual assistance. The func- 
tions of administration that had until then been exercised 
by the Soviet Military Administration were turned over to 
the Provisional Government of the GDR on October 10, 
1949. That Government was authorised to act freely in 
internal and external affairs in accordance with the 
republic’s Constitution insofar as its actions did not violate 
the Potsdam decisions and the commitments arising from 
the decisions adopted jointly by the Four Powers. The 
Soviet Control Commission that replaced the military 
administration had the function of making sure that no 
measures were taken in contravention of the Four-Power 
decisions on Germany’s demilitarisation and democratisa- 
tion, Germany’s reparation commitments and the right to 
receive necessary information from the GDR.*** 

Diplomatic relations with the GDR were established by 
the Soviet Union on October 15, 1949. 

The fundamental democratic reforms effectuated in the 
GDR covered all spheres of social, economic and cultural 
life. These reforms completely uprooted the vicious tradi- 
tions of the past and freed people’s minds of the bitter 
heritage of Hitlerism. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany developments 
followed an entirely different course. It gave refuge to big 
industrialists and bankers, Junkers, senior officers of the 
Wehrmacht, and leading SS men, in short, to all those who 
had helped the nazis to seize power and collaborated with 


* Sovetsky Soyuz i vopros o yedinstve Germanit 1 0 mirnom dogo- 


vore s Germaniyei, Moscow, 1952, p. 8. , . 
** Dokumente zur Aussenpolitik der Regierung der DDR, Berlin, 


1954, p. 29. “a > sis 
“2% Dokumenty o vneshnei politike pravitelstua GDR, Moscow, 1955, 


p. 249. 
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them. Many of these people bore the responsibility, along 
with Hitler, for monstrous crimes. . - 

Enjoying the patronage of the occupation authorities, the 
reactionary forces retained their hold on West Germanys 
political, social and economic life. The facade of the West 
German state was the cover for the suppression of democ- 
racy, the undivided rule of the monopolies, the encou- 
ragement of militarism and the preaching of a policy of 
revenge. 

Thus, in the GDR and the FRG there were, from the verv 
beginning, essential differences in the class structure. the 
character of the political power, civic consciousness and 
social ideals. The ruins of the nazi Reich became the arena 
of a most acute political struggle between two different state 
systems. The Soviet Union firmly sided with the demo- 
cratic circles, who desired peace and progress for their own 
people and for the people of other countries. Time and 
again it warned the governments of the USA, Britain and 
France of the dangerous consequences of their policy of 
mustering reactionary, pro-fascist forces and building up a 
militarist West German state on that basis. It demanded a 
return to the Potsdam principles, the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Germany and the withdrawal of all occupation 
troops to enable the German people to organise their affairs 
without foreign interference and pressure. 

However, the Western powers made haste to burn their 
bridges and prevent any return to a co-ordinated policy 
toward Germany. To use the words of Walter Bedell Smith, 
then the US Ambassador in the Soviet Union, the Western 
powers could be made to abandon their intention to set up 
a West German Government only at gun point.* 

The monopoly that they still had on the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons was turning the heads of the USA’s ruling 
élite. It saw itself on the threshold of world supremacy. 
Hence the doctrine of “rolling back communism’, in other 
words, of aggression against socialist countries, a doctrine 
that became official policy when Dulles was appointed US 
Secretary of State. In concentrating all the forces of inter- 
national reaction under their aegis, the US ruling circles 


* Quoted from H. Abosch, L’Allemagne sans miracle d'Hitler 4 
Adenauer, Paris, 1960, p. 44. 
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pinned much of their hopes on the rejuvenation of German 
militarism as a long-standing enemy of the Soviet Union. 
In that period the alliance which began to crystallise in 
the early 1950s between the aggressive circles of the USA 
and the FRG had some distinctive features: in return for 
the Americans’ undertaking to trample the inter-Allied 
agreements and facilitate the revival of German militarism 
the Bonn authorities had to pay with German divisions and 
by turning West Germany into a springboard for a future 
war against the Soviet Union. 
The war-time and post-war agreements on Germany were 
a hindrance to the Western powers and they decided to 
sweep them away. The Allied High Commission, which had 
been set up by the Western powers began unilaterally to 
issue laws annulling the laws and directives that had been 
issued, with Soviet participation, by the Control Council on 
uprooting militarism and nazism in Germany, breaking up 
the monopolies into smaller units and guaranteeing demo- 
cratic liberties. Among others, laws No. 8 and No. 34 of 
the Control Council (“On Prohibition and Elimination of 
Military Training” and “The Dissolution of the Wehr- 
macht’) were declared “inoperative in the territory of the 
Federal Republic’. The Western powers reduced their 
obligations on Germany’s demilitarisation and democratisa- 
tion to a worthless scrap of paper. “The truth,” said Pro- 
fessor Bernard Lavergne, the well-known French sociologist, 
‘compels us to state that there is practically no commitment 
that we undertook in regard to Germany that we did not 
violate. Every unbiassed person must acknowledge that we 
cannot acquit ourselves before the tribunal of history.”* 
A point that must be noted is that after stripping the 
Four-Power agreements of everything that ensured Ger- 
many’s demilitarisation and democratisation and her devel- 
opment as a united, peace-loving state, of everything that 
was demanded by the interests of peace and security in 
Europe, the governments of the Western powers continued to 
cling to individual provisions, which they artificially tore out 
of the context of decisions they had themselves repudiated. 
The militarisation plans were one of the original motives 


and the end goal of the creation of the FRG, which the USA 


* I’Humanité, December 28, 1962. 
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and its allies needed mainly as the assault force of NATO 
against the socialist community. 

In 1948 an entourage of military advisers, including the 
nazi generals Hans Speidel and von Manteuffel, formed 
round Konrad Adenauer, then chairman of the Parliamen- 
tary Council that was working on a Constitution for West 
Germany on instructions from the Western occupation 
authorities. Earlier, the USA and Britain had begun to 
enlist former Wehrmacht personnel into various auxiliary 
and “special” services of their forces in Germany. On as- 
signment from US military agencies many of the former 
nazi generals were in this period “summing up’ their 
experience of the war on the Soviet front. 

In the USA’s aggressive anti-Soviet and anti-socialist 
plans one of the key roles was accorded to West Germany. 
In these plans it took into account the FRG’s strategic loca- 
tion, war-industrial potential and manpower resources and 
also the inclination of its ruling circles toward aggression 
and political gambles. In their turn, these ruling circles 
counted on achieving their revanchist aims with the aid of 
the USA and its allies. 

Wilfred G. Burchett, who was a correspondent of the 
Conservative newspaper Daily Express in Germany for over 
three years, quite correctly noted: “There was a deliberate 
conspiracy to restore the regime of the Junkers and Ruhr 
industrialists in Germany: to prevent any of the social re- 
forms long overdue in Germany, and there was a conspiracy 
to prepare Germany for a future base of aggression against 
the Soviet Union.’”* | 

Already then the Soviet Government had a distinct idea 
of the Western powers’ real aims relative to the German 
question. Whatever proposals were made by the Soviet 
Union on that question they were sure to be rejected by the 
USA. In order to control Western Europe the USA had to 
have armed forces in the FRG. Moreover, it was patently 
clear that the USA would go to all lengths to build up a 
West German army and draw the FRG into the North 
Atlantic pact. It, therefore, ignored the Potsdam Agree- 
ments, regarding them only as an encumbrance. 


a Wilfred G. Burchett, Cold (War in Germany, Melbourne, 1950. 
p. 10. 
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The Soviet Union, on the other hand, did all in its power 
to safeguard the principles of peace, democracy and _ pro- 
gress as worked out by the anti-Hitler coalition at Potsdam. 
In its foreign policy actions it tirelessly kept world opinion 
alerted, and exposed the plans of forming a West German 
army and involving the FRG in the Western military 
groupings. 

All the more was this necessary in view of the fact that 
at first the inspirers of West Germany’s militarisation 
masked their plans with specious assurances. In November 
1949 Chancellor Adenauer signed the Petersberg Agree- 
ment with the High Commissioners of the USA, Britain and 
France under which the FRG Government pledged “to 
maintain the demilitarisation of the Federal territory and 
to endeavour by all means in its power to prevent the re- 
creation of armed forces of any kind”.* That same month 
US President Truman declared at a press conference that 
no negotiations regarding the setting up of a new German 
army were being conducted.** Actually, the arming of West 
Germany had been decided on by the autumn of 1949 and 
all that now remained was to set the time limit and work 
out the ways of achieving this. 

James P. Warburg, a leading American expert on foreign 
policy, noted the discrepancy between the words and deeds 
of the US Government in the German question, writing: 
“In 1949 our Government said that it would never acquiesce 
in German rearmament. In 1950 our Government demanded 
German troops for NATO, but said it would never allow 
Germany to rebuild its own war industries. In 1959 and 
1960 our Government has agreed to give Germany every- 
thing except nuclear warheads and has permitted American 
corporations to go into partnership with Krupp, Kloeckner, 
Heinckel and Messerschmidt and other German war in- 
dustries in re-creating German capacity to build almost 
every kind of war equipment.”*** 

While widening the abyss between the GDR = and_ the 
FRG, the Western powers took every measure to camouflage 


* Current History, January 1950, p. 43. 
= The Truth About Western Policy on the German Question, 


Moscow, 1959, p. 82. s 
“= Tames P. Warburg, Disarmament: the Challenge of the Nineteen 
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their divisive plans. They affected that they were not 
opposed to the creation of a united German state. In 
February 1950, acting through John J. McCloy, the US 
High Commissioner in Germany, they sought to brush off 
the Soviet proposals for the unification of Germany with 
talk about “free” elections throughout Germany under the 
supervision of the Four Powers. Soon after. a Western 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference (May 11-13. 1950) issued a 
declaration stating “that the first step toward the restoration 
of German unity should be the holding throughout Germany 
of free elections to a Constituent Assembly”.* Among the 
conditions for this they demanded the cessation of repara- 
tions payments from current industrial output and the return 
of the alienated industrial enterprises to their former owners. 

Formerly, when the two German states had not yet been 
formed, when the Soviet Union was energetically pressing 
for the formation of central organs of authority for the 
whole of Germany and the holding of free elections 
throughout Germany on the basis of a uniform election law, 
and also the granting to parties and trade unions the right 
to function throughout Germany, the Western powers were 
adamant in their rejection of these proposals. It was only 
after Germany had been split by them and it became much 
more difficult to hold elections throughout that country that 
the USA and its allies embraced the idea of elections 
throughout Germany as a propaganda slogan in the calcula- 
tion that such elections were no longer feasible. At first 
they divided Germany and installed militarists and reaction- 
aries in power in the Western part of that country, and 
only then did they begin their propaganda manoeuvres 
with the slogan about “free elections throughout Germany”. 
The ideas of peace and democracy that had begun to pene- 
trate the minds of the population of West Germany during 
the initial years after the war and the Potsdam Agreement 
were now once again turned inside out. The Soviet Union, 
which had brought deliverance from fascism to the German 
people as well, was now depicted by Western propaganda 
as the cause of all the troubles experienced by the Germans. 
The press and radio poured out an unending stream of 


_ * Documents on Germany, 1944-1961. Committee on Forcign Rela- 
tions, United States Senate, December 1961, Washington, 1961, p. 97. 
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fabrications accusing the Soviet Union of “evil designs”. 
Those who had horrified the European peoples by their 
crimes were now declared champions of “free Europe’. The 
West German journalist H. Abosch wrote that ‘‘all the 
accumulated hatred, discontent and fear, all the desire for 
justification and thirst for revenge engendered by defeat 
could now find an outlet against Russia’.* By returning the 
Germans to fascist slogans of anti-communism that were 
familiar to them, and sowing lies and slander in regard to 
the Soviet foreign policy of peace, imperialist propaganda 
in effect whitewashed the war started by nazi Germany 
against the USSR. It cultivated the ideology of militarism 
and revenge and justified the reactionary, revenge-seeking 
policy of the FRG Government. 

The talk about unity and “free elections” was nothing 
more than a screen for the policy of splitting Germany and 
remilitarising the FRG. At their separate conference in 
London in May 1950 the Foreign Ministers of the three 
Western powers concentrated their attention not on ways 
and means of uniting Germany but on bringing the FRG 
into NATO and rebuilding its military potential in the in- 
terests of that aggressive bloc. At a press conference, a US 
State Department spokesman admitted that on the eve of 
the London conference Adenauer requested the three powers 
to consider allowing German military units to be formed 
under the guise of a police force. 

At their next conference, in New York (September 12-18, 
1950), the three Western Foreign Ministers adopted a decla- 
ration which spoke quite frankly of large-scale remilitari- 
sation in West Germany. The communique noted that the 
conference had approved “German participation in an in- 
tegrated force for the defence of Furopean freedom”.** A 
few days later, the NATO Council, which had also sat in 
New York, issued a communique stating that it had been 
decided to set up joint armed forces and that “Germany 
should be enabled to contribute to the build-up of the de- 
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fence of Western Europe’’.*** 


* Hl. Abosch, L’Allemagne sans miracle d’Hitler a Adenauer, p. 40. 
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Following the New York conference the central and 
practically only subject of all the decisions of the Western 
powers on Germany was the restoration of the FRG's war- 
industrial potential and the preparations for the creation 
of a West German army. Addressing the National As- 
sembly in October 1950 French Prime Minister Rene Pleven 
outlined a veiled plan for the remilitarisation of West 
Germany, speaking of a “European army” that would in- 
clude German contingents, which would “as far as possible 
be small units”. This camouflage was needed to deceive the 
French people, most of whom condemned the idea of rermi- 
litarising Germany. 

The plans for arming West Germany were specified at 
a NATO Council meeting in Brussels (December 18-19, 
1950), which announced that it had “reached unanimous 
agreement regarding the part which Germany might assume 
in the common defence’. On December 21, 1950 Truman 
acknowledged that at Brussels the USA had achieved its 
objective,”*” namely, the agreement of its allies to the rear- 
mament of West Germany. 


2. Soviet Efforts to Get the Western Powers 

to Drop Their Plans for the FRG’s Rearmament 
and Fulfil Their Obligations 

Under the Allied Agreements 


In Notes and Statements the Soviet Union warned the 
USA, Britain and France that by pursuing a policy of reviv- 
ing German militarism in West Germany and concluding 
a military alliance with the FRG they were assuming a very 
grave responsibility to the world for this policy. It urged the 
Western powers to return to a joint Allied policy. 

A conference of the Foreign Ministers of European social- 
ist countries—the USSR, Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, the 
GDR, Poland, Rumania and Czechoslovakia—was held in 
Prague in October 1950. The Statement issued by that 


* The Manchester Guardian, December 20, 1950. 
"* Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States. Harry 
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conference pointed out that the policy pursued by the three 
Western powers with regard to Germany constituted a 
complete rupture with their commitments under Allied 
agrecments and created “a threat of further aggression, of 
further military adventures in Europe”.* The Statement 
emphasised that the separate agreements adopted by the 
Three-Power conference in New York had no legal force. 
The Prague conference expressed itself in favour of con- 
cluding a peace treaty with Germany without delay and 
restoring Germany’s unity, for which purpose it suggested 
setting up a Constituent Council with East and West 
Germany represented on it on a parity basis. Further, it 
noted that all restrictions to the development of a peaceful 
economy in Germany had to be lifted. These reasonable 
proposals clashed with the objectives of the USA, Britain 
and France, and also of the FRG, and were ignored. 

In November 1950 the Soviet Government proposed con- 
vening the Council of Foreign Ministers of the USA, Bri- 
tain, France and the USSR to consider the fulfilment of the 
Potsdam Agreements on the demilitarisation of Germany. 
This proposal was given a frosty reception in the Western 
capitals. The governments of the USA, Britain and France 
were obviously disinclined to convene the Foreign Min- 
isters Council. They suggested first holding a conference of 
Assistant Foreign Ministers to work out the agenda for 
a Foreign Ministers Council meeting without examining the 
substance of the issues at this preliminary conference. 

[In line with its desire to achieve an agreed settlement of 
the German question, the Soviet Government accepted this 
proposal. But hardly had it done so than the Western 
powers began putting off the holding of even this prelimi- 
nary conference, which they had themselves proposed. Mean- 
while, they stepped up the preparations for the formation 
of a West German regular army and the restoration of 
the war industry in the FRG. They were clearly out to con- 
front the Foreign Ministers Council meeting with the 
remilitarisation of West Germany as a fait accompli. 

On December 15, 1950 the Soviet Government drew the 
attention of the governments of Britain and France to the 
fact that their course toward the regeneration of the German 


* Pravda, October 22, 1950, 
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army and the war industry in West Germany was a glar- 
ing violation not only of the Potsdam Agreements but also 
of the Anglo-Soviet (May 26, 1942) and Franco-Soviet 
(December 10, 1944) treaties, inasmuch as these treaties con- 
tained the provision that upon the termination of the war 
with Germany the signatories would jointly take all the 
necessary steps to remove any further threat of German 
aggression. 

After long procrastination on the part of the Western 
powers, the preliminary conference of Assistant Foreign 
Ministers of the USSR, the USA, Britain and France finally 
opened on March 5, 1951. From the very outset it could be 
plainly seen that the Western powers were intent on com- 
plicating the tasks confronting the conference and making 
it difficult to work out agreed proposals for the agenda of 
the Fureign Ministers Council. Whenever A. A. Gromyko, 
who led the Soviet delegation, accepted a Western proposal, 
the authors of the proposal immediately lost interest in it. 
The US representatives tried to move the question of 
Germany’s demilitarisation into the background and drag 
into the agenda problems that had nothing to do with that 
country. They doggedly refused to discuss the question of 
an immediate peace treaty and the withdrawal of the oc- 
cupation troops from Germany and avoided all mention of 
the Potsdam Agreements. In the end the Western powers 
blocked every possibility of working out an agreement on 
the agenda for the Foreign Ministers Council. The confer- 
ence in Paris was a total failure. 

Instead of resuming the Four-Power negotiations on the 
German question, as proposed by the Soviet Union, the 
Western powers signed a treaty in Paris on April 18, 1951 
setting up the European Coal and Steel Community 
(Schuman plan) with the participation of the FRG. They 
hardly made a secret of the aims of that community. Robert 
Schuman declared that the plan for pooling coal and steel 
resources would open the way to military co-operation 
among the countries concerned. The treaty came into force 
on July 25, 1952. 

While keeping up its efforts to settle the German question 
on a peaceful and democratic basis, the Soviet Government 
supported initiatives in this question by other socialist 
countries, particularly the GDR. Between 1950 and 1953 
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the German Democratic Republic made a series of important 
moves with the aim of establishing contact with the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Its Government called upon the West 
German Government to take the road of co-operation among 
Germans for the purpose of settling national problems, and 
offered concrete considerations on the forms of such co- 
operation. A major move in that direction was the holding 
in Berlin in August 1950 of the first German National Con- 
gress, at which the patriotic forces of West Germany were 
broadly represented. 

On November 30, 1950 the GDR Prime Minister Otto 
Grotewohl sent the FRG Chancellor Konrad Adenauer a 
letter proposing the formation, on a parity basis, of a Con- 
stituent Council that could begin preparing the conditions 
fur free elections throughout Germany to a National As- 
sembly. On September 15, 1951 the People’s Chamber of 
the GDR sent the West German Bundestag a proposal for 
a conference of representatives of the GDR and the FRG 
to discuss two questions: the holding of free elections 
throughout Germany and speeding up the signing of a peace 
treaty with Germany. All these proposals had the whole- 
hearted support of the Soviet Union. 

The GDR Government's call for an all-German con- 
ference had a wide response in democratic circles in West 
Germany. The Bonn Government did not find it easy to 
quash this feeling. At first Adenauer turned down the GDR 
proposals with insidious attacks on the policies of the USSR 
and the GDR without offering anything instead. Needless 
to say, this reply could not calm popular discontent with 
Adenauer’s stand. Then the FRG Government put forward 
14 points as conditions for its acceptance of the GDR pro- 
posals and for the holding of elections throughout Germany. 
The GDR People’s Chamber issued a statement declaring 
that most of these points were acceptable. 

But the FRG Government did not respond to this step 
of the People’s Chamber. The West German Government 
and Bundestag rejected all the other proposals of the Gov- 
ernment, President and People’s Chamber of the GDR for 
joint action in the interests of Germany's unity. 

At the same time, in order to suppress the widespread 
democratic feeling in the FRG, recourse was had to all 
means of coercion, including police terror. On July 11, 
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1951 the Bonn Government hastened through the Bunde- 
stag a reactionary law giving the authorities the right to 
institute criminal proceedings against any organisation or 
individual whose activity was regarded as “dangerous to 
state”. Overnight they branded as “traitors” all patriots 
who were urging negotiations with the GDR. Many partic- 
ipants in the anti-Hitler underground and champions of 
Germany’s peaceful and democratic development were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment. 

As their main step they decided to do away with the 
Communist Party of Germany, which was waging a self- 
less struggle against the policy of splitting Germany and 
remilitarising the FRG, against everything that the 
Adenauer regime stood for. It was demanding negotiations 
with the GDR and the restoration of Germany's national 
unity. In violation of the law, a provocative trial of the CPG 
was started in the federal constitutional court in November 
1951. Scores of other mass progressive organisations of 
West Germany were attacked. Police raids on the premises 
of democratic parties and organisations and the arrest of 
members of the movement for peace and unity became daily 
occurrences. 

At the same time the ex-nazi generals and officials, and 
everybody else who sought to revive the spirit and methods 
of Germany's militarist past, enjoyed the patronage of the 
authorities. The Bonn Government sought the full exonera- 
tion of war criminals. This had the sympathy of the Western 
powers. According to statistics published in the FRG, 2,655 
war criminals, including Field Marshals Kesselring, List 
and Manstein, were released from prison in only the period 
from April 1950 to October 1952. Many who had_ been 
Hitler's accomplices were drawn into the preparations for 
building up the Bundeswehr or co-opted into the Bonn brain 
trust. After a study of West German reality Robert 
Kempner, who was Chief US Prosecutor at the Nuremberg 
trial of war criminals, found that people who had ordered 
the mass exterminations during the nazi regime went un- 
punished in the FRG.* 

Moreover, the FRG Government gave the world a 
glimpse of yet another facet of its policy: its preparations 
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to take revenge for the lost war. On May 4, 1951 it published 
a Statement under the heading “German Sovereignty”, in 
which it unambiguously recorded its refusal to recognise 
Germany's post-war frontiers. Adenauer did not even shrink 
from repeating the nazi demand for a “New Order in 
Eastern Europe’’.* 

The appetite of the Bonn Government grew faster than 
the concessions that were made to it by the Western powers. 
Adenauer, who had earlier made no conditions for the 
arming of the FRG, now demanded “equality” with the 
other members of the “European army”. The Bonn Govern- 
ment made adroit use of the pronouncements of Kurt 
Schumacher and other leaders of the FRG Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, who had started a demagogic campaign pro- 
testing against West Germanys subordinate position in the 
‘“Kuropean army . The Pleven plan and the Spofford plan,** 
which had been drawn up in NATO, were declared inade- 
quate. 

In the long run, the Western powers and the FRG agreed 
on a plan for the creation of a European Defence Com- 
munity. That plan, adopted at a conference of the Foreign 
Ministers of the USA, Britain and France in Washington 
(September 10-14, 1951), envisaged the inclusion of West 
German contingents in the “European army” being created 
by France, the FRG, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg. In its turn, the “Europeari army’ would be- 
come part of the NATO armed forces. One of the provisions 
of this plan was that simultancously with the formation of 
the “European army” the occupation statute in the FRG 
would be replaced with “treaty rclations” with the three 
powers. The draft of a general treaty regulating the rela- 
tions of the Western powers with the FRG was approved 
at a conference of the Foreign Ministers of the three powers 
with Adenauer’s participation. The conference was held in 
Paris on November 22, 1951. 


* Archiv der Gegenwart, 1951, p. 2926. | 
** Charles M. Spofford was appointed Deputy US Representative in 
the North Atlantic Council in June 1950. Drawn up as a compromnse, 
the Spofford plan envisaged that instead of the German battalions 
called for by the Pleven plan there would be West German tactical 
units of 4,000-5,000 men without heavy armament and without their 
own logistics. 
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While refusing to consider the Soviet proposals on_ the 
German question and trying to divert world attention from 
the intensive preparations for the rearmament of the FRG, 
the Western powers gave prominence to their demand for 
elections throughout Germany and the setting up a UN 
commission on Germany. It did not enter their calculations 
to propose the type of elections usually held in parliamentary 
states, for they clearly feared genuinely free elections. They 
proposed that the elections in Germany should be held under 
foreign control, which would have been a contravention of 
elementary democratic freedoms. As they saw it, the Ger- 
mans would be barred from the organisation and actual 
conduct of the elections. The elections would be held in an 
atmosphere enabling the Western powers to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the Germans. 

According to the Western proposals the UN commission 
would carry out an investigation in order to determine 
“whether existing conditions there (in the FRG and the 
GDR.—Ed.) make it possible to hold genuinely free elections 
throughout these areas”. Moreover, the functions of the 
commission were linked with the creation of the appropriate 
conditions where that was necessary.” They were not at all 
disturbed by the fact that the appointment of a foreign 
commission would signify that Germany was being regarded 
as a backward country with no experience of holding elec- 
tions or of parliamentary activity. The Soviet Union was 
opposed to this project, holding that it would be more 
equitable if such a commission were appointed by the Ger- 
mans themselves and consisted of Germans. 

In December 1951 the USA, Britain and France brought 
the question of appointing a UN commission up at the Gener- 
al Assembly. Representatives of the GDR and the FRG 
were invited to the discussion of this question at the 
General Assembly. The Western powers imposed on the 
General Assembly a decision that had no validity because 
it was an obvious violation of the UN Charter. Needless to 
say, the Soviet Government emphatically condemned the at- 
tempts of the Western powers to legalise interference in the 
internal affairs of the Germans and compel them to accept 


* Selected Documents on Germany and the Question of Berlin, 
1944-1961, London, 196}, p. 142. 
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foreign wardship. The creation of a UN commission on 
Germany was a stillborn idea, which very soon failed alto- 
gether. 


3. The Soviet Project 
for a Peace Settlement With Germany 


While consistently bending every effort to secure Ger- 
many’s peaceful and democratic development, the Soviet 
Government unequivocally denounced the plans of setting 
up a European Defence Community, pointing out that the 
creation of a “European army” was a way of legalising 
German militarism, which would threaten Europe with 
another war. It stressed that the Western powers were 
counting on using German militarism with the purpose of 
preparing for another war. 

On March 10, 1952 it proposed a project giving the prin- 
ciples of a peace treaty with Germany* and making it plain 
that Germany had to be restored as a united sovereign state. 
Under the Soviet project Germany would be guaranteed 
an equal position among the other countries of the world. 

The Soviet project provided for the withdrawal of all 
occupation forces from Germany not later than a year after 
the peace treaty came into force, the dismantling of foreign 
military bases on German territory and Germany’s release 
from the political and military commitments springing from 
the treaties and agreements signed by the governments of 
the FRG and the GDR. 

Germany would be granted the right to maintain armed 
forces for her defence and to manufacture the military 
equipment necessary for these armed forces. However, she 
would have to renounce her participation in military 
coalitions and alliances directed against any of the powers 
that had fought in the war against the nazis. 

Moreover, a provision of the Soviet project was that the 
peace treaty would be drawn up with the direct participa- 
tion of a Government representing the whole of Germany. 
In this connection the Soviet Government proposed “exam- 


* Pravda, March 11, 1952. 
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ining the question of conditions favouring the earliest for- 
mation of a Government expressing the will of the whole 
of the German people’’.* 

In its Note of April 9, 1952 to the governments of the 
USA, Britain and France, the Soviet Government suggested 
considering without further delay the question of holding 
free elections throughout Germany. Conceding to the desires 
of the Western powers and wishing to settle this question 
as soon as possible, it raised no objection to a commission, 
to be formed by the Four Powers, determining whether the 
conditions existed for such elections. 

In the situation obtaining at the time the Soviet plan for 
a peace settlement was the only realistic way for a demo- 
cratic solution of the German question in the interests of 
lasting peace and security in Europe and in the interests of 
the German people themselves. 

As soon as it was put forward in the spring of 1952 the 
Soviet programme for a settlement of the German question 
excited attention throughout the world. It was eagerly dis- 
cussed, particularly in the GDR and the FRG, where the 
Soviet proposals found their way to the hearts of millions 
of Germans, for thev showed everybody. including the Ger- 
mans who had hitherto been reluctant to recognise that 
truth, that of all the occupving powers the Soviet Union 
was the only one striving to ensure the peaceful develop- 
ment, national unity and freedom of Germany. It was not 
accidental that many years later some West German politi- 
cians still spoke of these proposals, franklv regretting the 
missed opportunities. 

For all that, the Western powers and the FRG turned 
down the Soviet proposals, thereby assuming a grave res- 
ponsibility for the consequences of their decision and 
making it clear to the whole world that the talk about free 
elections and the unification of Germany had never been 
taken seriously by them. 

The Soviet initiative threw the governments of the 
Western powers into another fit of resentment and irritation. 
They regarded every Soviet proposal as only a further hin- 
drance to the remilitarisation of West Germanv and her 
inclusion in aggressive military blocs. | 


* Tzvestia, March 11, 1952. 
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In their Note of reply of May 13, 1952, the governments 
of the USA, Britain and France evaded stating their atti- 
tude to the question of a peace treaty with Germany. They 
confined themselves to the statement that they could not 
accept any provision forbidding Germany to enter into an 
alliance with other states. Further, the Note declared at that 
time that no negotiations could be conducted on the pro- 
visions of a German peace treaty on the grounds that the 
treaty itself could only be drafted if there were an all- 
German Government formed as a result of free elections 
and having the possibility of freely taking part in the dis- 
cussion of the treaty.” 

The Western powers kept making reservations in order 
to evade a concrete examination of the Soviet proposals. 
They continued entangling and compounding the question 
of elections throughout Germany, making that question the 
object of a sinister game. 

In May 1952 the Soviet Government stated that the 
further examination of the question of a peace treaty and 
the unification of Germany by means of Notes could not, 
on the evidence of facts, yield the necessary results. This 
was only making it difficult to reach agreement. It there- 
fore suggested that direct talks on these issues should be 
started without further delay. 

But, as they had done a year earlier, the USA, Britain 
and France again declined negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. Instead, they stepped up the signing of prepared 
agreements with the FRG. In Bonn on May 26, 1952 they 
signed a General Treaty on their relations with the Fedcral 
Republic of Germany. This became known as the Bonn 
Treaty.** 

To a certain extent the Bonn Treaty conformed to the 
interests of the ruling circles in the FRG. It annulled the 
occupation statute, gave the FRG Government broader 
powers in internal and foreign policy, lifted many restric- 
tions on the building up of a war economy and Icgalised the 
formation of a large army. However, it contained provisions 
reinforcing the FRG’s status as a dependent country. The 
Western powers retained their “special rights” with regard 


* TIzvestia, May 25, 1952. 
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to the FRG, including the decision on the country’s unifica- 
tion and the signing of a peace treaty. The very possibility 
of uniting Germany was made conditional on the preserva- 
tion of all the privileges accorded to the USA, Britain and 
France by the Bonn Treaty. The Western powers ensured 
to themselves the right (Article 5) to declare a state of 
emergency in the FRG in the event of an attack on the 
FRG or West Berlin, a revolution or a threat to public 
security. By claiming that there was a direct threat to the 
armed forces subordinated to him, each commander could 
take any measures, including the use of arms, for the elimi- 
nation of the threat. Article 6 provided for co-operation 
among the signatories on questions linked with Berlin. The 
term of the treaty’s validity was not stipulated. The USA, 
Britain and France recorded their right to maintain troops 
in the FRG until a peace settlement and the unification of 
Germany were achieved. Besides, the foreign garrisons 
retained many of the privileges they had earlier enjoyed 
under the occupation regime. This treaty saddled the FRG 
with a considerable financial burden. It had to reimburse 
up to 50 per cent of the foreign currency expenditures for 
the upkeep of the British, French and US troops in its terri- 
tory by purchasing armaments in Britain and the USA. 

On May 27, 1952, the day after the General Treaty was 
signed, a treaty instituting the European Defence Com- 
munity was signed in Paris* by the Foreign Ministers of 
France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg and 
the FRG. Thus, in reply to the Soviet proposals for a peace 
settlement, the Western powers legalised and accelerated 
remilitarisation in West Germany. 

Neither the Bonn nor the Paris treaty was in any way 
compatible with the true sovereignty of the FRG. In order 
to make West Germany’s unequal position clearer to her, 
the French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman declared at 
a press conference on May 30, 1952, a few days after the 
signing of the treaty: “The occupation of Germany will 
continue not because the latter consents but because this is 
our right, which we by no means lose with the signing of 
these treaties.”** 


_ This treaty’s term of validity was set at 50 years. 
“" Der Kurier, May 30, 1952. 
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Complicated as the situation was in the heart of Europe, 
it was still further compounded by the fact that a large 
West German army would be formed. The people of the 
GDR became increasingly apprehensive. For a number of 
years they had concentrated on economic and cultural 
development. The 3rd Congress of the Socialist Unity Party 
of Germany, held in the summer of 1950, had adopted the 
first five-year plan of economic development, which the 
people justifiably called a plan of peace and _ peaceful 
construction. Now they were confronted with the need to 
safeguard their country’s security. 

In a speech on May 1, 1952 in Berlin GDR President 
Wilhelm Pieck raised the question of forming armed forces 
in the GDR in reply to the remilitarisation of West Ger- 
many. The Soviet Union agreed to supply weapons for the 
GDR people’s police, which had, until then, maintained law 
and order practically unarmed. Contingents of paramilitary 
police began to be formed on a volunteer basis. 

A frontier regime was established along the demarcation 
line between the GDR and the FRG on the day the Bonn 
Treaty was signed. Throughout the next six months the 
SUPG leadership and the GDR Government took steps to 
strengthen the republic as an independent state with its own 
guarded frontiers, armed forces (paramilitary police) and 
revolutionary law. These steps were taken in face of sub- 
version and direct provocations against the GDR by West 
Germany. 

The Bonn and Paris treaties gave rise to mounting anxiety 
in many West European countries, not only among the 
people but also in influential bourgeois circles. There was 
growing realisation that the plans for West Germany’s 
remilitarisation and her involvement in military blocs were 
the main obstacle to the attainment of a peace settlement. 

Furthermore, the governments of Britain, France and the 
USA reacted differently to the Soviet proposal for Four- 
Power negotiations. On June 10, 1952 the British Foreign 
Secretary told the House of Commons that he was keeping 
in mind the idea of a Four-Power conference.* Almost at 


* Eden writes that he was anxious to keep the correspondence with 
the USSR open in the hope that it might be possible to hold a Four- 
Power conference on the German problem “on terms we could accept”, 
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the same time the French Government issued a communique 
stating that France favoured the proposal for a Four-Power 
conference, but that at the given stage the subject of negotia- 
tion could not be precisely defined.” In response to this 
US Secretary of State Acheson sent a message to the French 
and British Foreign Ministers insisting that France and 
Britain abandon the idea of holding a Four-Power con- 
ference. Clearly, the USA feared such a conference would 
jeopardise the ratification of the Bonn Treaty and the treaty 
on the formation of the European Defence Community. 

Press reports made it quite plain that the US ruling 
circles were counting on the military and political agree- 
ments with the FRG to come into force in the summer of 
1952 so that it would be possible to begin forming the West 
German armed force in the latter half of the same vear. On 
July 1, 1952 the ratification of the Bonn Treaty was rushed 
through the US Senate, following which the US Govern- 
ment increased its pressure on the West European countries, 
making them speed up the ratification of the treaty. How- 
ever, this pressure initially found its mark only in Britain, 
where the Bonn Treaty was ratified on August 1, 1952. 

In West Germany herself ratification encountered consid- 
erable difficulties. During a visit to Paris in May 1952 
Adenauer promised the US Government that both treaties 
would be ratified by the Bundestag in June of the same 
year. However, reality did not bear out this promise. A 
popular movement condemning militarisation and military 
blocs and demanding Germany's unification and the signing 
of a peace treaty unfolded in West Germany. where the 
horrors of the war were still fresh in the people’s minds. 
This movement reached such proportions that it affected 
the attitude of the political parties in the Bundestag. Dis- 
cord and uncertainty reigned even in the ruling party, the 
Christian Democratic Union. But Adenauer’s high-handed 
treatment of the principles of parlamentarism ultimately 
enabled him to find a way out of the difficulties and secure, 
though with almost a year’s delay, the ratification of the 


although there was complete allicd agreement to press ahead with 
plans to make Western Europe militarily strong (Ihe Memoirs of Sir 
Anthony Eden, Full Circle, London, 1960, p. 46). 

* Archiv der Gegenwart, 1952, p. 3516. 
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treaties. He used that delay for additional bargaining with 
the Western powers. 

The storm of indignation against the Bonn and Paris 
treaties, which legalised the revival of German militarism, 
was more violent in France than in any other West 
European country. The French people could not and did 
not forget the calamities that the German military had 
rained down on them during the lifetime of several genera- 
tions, particularly under Hitler. For a long time the Pinay 
Government did not even venture to submit the bill on the 
ratification of the treaties to the National Assembly. 

The US rulers were obviously feeling nervous. The threat 
that the treaties, on which years had been spent in negotia- 
tion, would collapse was upsetting their equanimity. In 
December 1952 Truman felt compelled to call on the West 
European countries to expedite the ratification of both 
treaties. This was followed by a decision of the NATO 
Council, which likewise demanded the earliest possible 
ratification of the two treaties. On January 27, 1953, Dulles, 
who was appointed Secretary of State, declared in his maid- 
en foreign policy specch that the USA would reconsider 
its programme of aid to European countries “if it appeared 
there were no chances of getting effective unity” in Europe. 
In February 1953 Dulles and Harold Stassen, Director of 
the Mutual-Assistance Programme, toured France, the FRG, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg and Britain 
with the mission of breaking the deadlock over the question 
of forming a “European army’. 

In the USA a campaign was started to secure West 
Germany’s inclusion in NATO in the event there was fur- 
ther delay over the ratification of the Bonn and Paris 
treaties. High-ranking officials of the US Government were 
involved in this campaign. The US Government an- 
nounced the allocation of US $385 million in aid to France 
for the conduct of the war in Indochina in the hope that 
this would at once solve two problems: push the French 
into escalating the war in Indochina and make it easier for 
the French Government to ratify the Bonn and Paris 
treaties. In France, as in other West European countries, the 
Soviet proposals were finding growing understanding and 
there was increasing discontent with the attitude of the 
USA, which was evading negotiations with the USSR. 
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In August 1952 the Soviet Government had renewed its 
proposal for a Four-Power conference to consider a peace 
treaty with Germany, the formation of an all-German 
Government, the holding of free elections throughout Ger- 
many and the setting up of a commission to check whether 
the conditions for such elections existed in Germany. 
Further, it had suggested discussing a deadline for the with- 
drawal of the occupation troops from Germany and that this 
discussion should be attended by representatives of the 
GDR and the FRG.* But these proposals too had received 
a negative response from the USA and its allies. 

The GDR People’s Chamber, for its part, passed a deci- 
sion to send an authorised delegation to Bonn for talks with 
the Bundestag on 1) the participation of representatives of 
the GDR and the FRG in the work of a Four-Power con- 
ference and 2) the formation of a German commission to 
ascertain if the conditions existed for elections throughout 
Germany.** 

On September 19, 1952 the People’s Chamber delegation 
led by Hermann Matern, member of the SUPG Political 
Bureau, was received by the Bundestag President Hermann 
Ehlers, who promised to forward the proposals of the Peo- 
ple’s Chamber to the Bundestag and the FRG Government. 

A wave of pronouncements favouring official talks be- 
tween the GDR and the FRG swept across West Germany. 
The New York Times wrote at the time that Adenauer and 
the US Government were confronted with a popular move- 
ment that expressed the ardent hopes of the German people, 
and that the strength and growth prospects of this move- 
ment for Germany’s unification were putting the American 
officials in Germany in a difficult position. 

Opinion in favour of serious and constructive talks on 
the German question was voiced with renewed vigour in 
Western Europe in the spring of 1953 under the impact of 
the Soviet proposals. This complicated the plans of the 
Western powers because negotiations would have made it 
still more difficult to secure the ratification of the treaties. 
The British were the first to see the weakness of their posi- 


* Pravda, August 24, 1952. 
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tion. They evidently realised that in pressing for the FRG’s 
remilitarisation the Western powers would encounter even 
more formidable difficulties if they failed to lessen the 
influence of the Soviet proposals for a peace settlement with 
Germany and neutralise the demands for talks with the 
USSR. 

On May 11, 1953, Winston Churchill, who was Britain’s 
Prime Minister once again, declared in Parliament that 
‘‘a conference on the highest level should take place be- 
tween the leading powers without long delay’’.* 

In the USA and West Germany the ruling circles received 
this statement with ill-disguised irritation. Adenauer told 
pressmen that a ‘“Four-Power conference was a risky 
venture’. The US Government demanded “concrete proof 
that a meeting with the Soviet leaders would bring positive 
results”’.** 

On May 13, 1953 the Foreign Policy Commission of the 
French National Assembly supported the proposal for a 
Four-Power summit conference.*** 

Writing in the New York Herald Tribune, Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop noted: “The prospect of renewed negotiations 
with the Russians about Germany fills some officials (of the 
State Department.—Ed.) with something very like panic.... 
The panic is understandable. Even a seemingly serious offer 
by the Soviets to negotiate a reasonable German peace 
treaty could throw the Western alliance into an uproar.... 
It could persuade the Germans that only the Americans 
stood in the way of a united Germany.”**”* 


4. Development of Friendly and Equal Relations 
Between the USSR and the GDR 


While striving to secure a settlement of the German 
problem, the Soviet Government devoted much attention to 
promoting and strengthening friendly relations with the 


* Parliamentary Debates, Fifth Series, Vol. 515, House of Commons, 
Official Report, Session 1952-53. London, 1953, col. 897. 
** Archiv der Gegenwart, 1953, p. 3993. 
**%* Thid., p. 3994. 
#2 New York Herald Tribune, European edition, April 10, 1953. 
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German Democratic Republic, which was, for its part, call- 
ing for Germany’s unity on a democratic, anti-fascist 
foundation and pressing for peace and co-operation between 
all countries. As early as May 1950 the Soviet Government 
adopted a decision to reduce the reparations by 50 per cent 
and grant a postponement on the payment of the outstand- 
ing instalments. This decision was followed up by the 
signing of a protocol with the GDR on the transfer to the 
German people of 23 factories that had been assigned to the 
USSR under the Potsdam Agreement. In June 1950 the 
management and protection of foreign property in GDR 
territory was transferred to the GDR authorities by the 
Soviet Control Commission. In September 1950 the GDR 
became a full member of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance. 

Impressive unanimity was displayed by the GDR popula- 
tion at the elections for the People’s Chamber, the landtags, 
the district councils and the communal councils in October 
1950. The National Front candidates polled 99.7 per cent 
of the votes. 

Led by the Socialist Unity Party the working people of 
the German Democratic Republic did much to remove the 
disproportions and difficulties that arose in the national 
economy when the Western powers split Germany and 
sundered the existing economic links. East Germany’s 
economy had always been dependent on industry in the 
western part of the country, notably in the Ruhr. This 
created immense difficulties for the GDR’s economy. The 
Western occupation and FRG authorities sought to use this 
circumstance and raised every possible obstruction to the 
GDR’s economic development. In West Germany an 
embargo was enforced on the sale of steel to the GDR and 
restrictions were imposed on many items of trade. Business- 
men and firms wishing to trade with the GDR were 
threatened with court proceedings. The Western occupation 
authorities completely disregarded the 1949 New York and 
Paris agreements, whose signatories had pledged to restore 
and help to promote trade between West and East Germany 
as it existed before March 1, 1948. It was only due to the 
protests and energetic intervention of the Soviet Control 
Commission that the Western powers were prevented from 


halting all GDR-FRG trade, which shrank from over 200 
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million marks in the first six months of 1951 to 9 million 
marks in the first six months of 1952. 

The hindrances in trade with the FRG compelled the GDR 
to reorient its economic links. There was a particularly 
marked growth of mutually beneficial trade and economic 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

In the decisions of the 2nd Conference of the Socialist 
Unity Party of Germany, which was a major landmark in 
the life of the GDR, it was stated: ‘Democratic and eco- 
nomic advancement and also the political consciousness of 
the working class and the majority of the people have 
reached a level where the building of socialism has become 
the basic objective.... It must be taken into consideration 
that an aggravation of the class struggle is inevitable and 
the working people must break the resistance of hostile 
elements.”* The line towards the building of the founda- 
tions of socialism was the natural outcome of the ideas 
that inspired the workers, peasants and the advanced section 
of the intelligentsia since the day the republic was pro- 
claimed. Socialism is not alien to the Germans. Germany 
is the birthplace of the theory of scientific socialism, of 
Marx and Engels. Socialism is the product of developments 
that had taken place in Germany during the past century 
and has long been the ideal of the German working-class 
movement. 

Soviet-GDR friendship and fraternal co-operation were 
moulded and grew strong in the drive to build a socialist 
society. The Soviet Union took every possible step to found 
its relations with the GDR on equality, mutual respect for 
each other’s sovereignty and non-interference in internal 
affairs. In April 1953 the Soviet Government cut down and 
in some cases annulled the GDR’s economic commitments 
to the USSR, increased Soviet deliveries of raw materials 
and fodder and enlarged scientific and technical assistance 
to the GDR. In May 1953 the Soviet Control Commission 
was abolished and replaced with the office of Soviet High 
Commissioner, whose functions were reduced to observing 
the fulfilment by the GDR of the commitments stipulated 
in the Potsdam decisions and maintaining liaison with re- 


* Neues Deutschland, July 15, 1952. 
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presentatives of the US, British and French occupation 
authorities. 

The building of the foundations of socialism in the GDR 
and, in particular, the formation of agricultural co- 
operatives led to an exacerbation of the class struggle in 
both town and countryside. In the first six months of 1953, 
due to the Bonn authorities’ steps to sever the traditional 
economic relations between East and West Germany and 
also to other reasons, difficulties arose in ensuring the GDR 
population with food and manufactured goods. On June 9 
the Political Bureau of the Socialist Unity Party’s Central 
Committee passed a decision envisaging measures to bring 
the situation back to normal and introduce a new policy. 
The pertinent communique named the immediate tasks in 
supply, finances, agriculture and administrative policy. The 
GDR press reported that some of the restrictions imposed 
on the urban and rural bourgeoisie had been lifted and that 
the agricultural co-operatives set up in violation of the 
principle of voluntary membership had been disbanded. On 
June 11 the GDR Council of Ministers passed a decision 
on the institution of a new policy. 

This policy, the West Berlin newspaper Der Tagesspiegel 
wrote, precipitated “ominous demoralisation and even dis- 
organisation’* in the West German ruling circles. 
Subversive organisations set up by the Social-Democratic 
Party and the department headed by Jakob Kaiser, the 
FRG Minister for All-German Affairs, and also US subver- 
sive agencies were set in motion. Their numerous agents 
incited backward elements, who were discontented with the 
existing order, to stage hostile demonstrations and _ strikes 
on June 17, 1953. This was the first post-war open action 
of the imperialist forces against the socialist system in the 
GDR. 

The imperialist provocateurs found little support in the 
GDR, managing to provoke disorders in only a few towns. 
True to its internationalist duty, the Soviet Union helped 
the GDR authorities to restore peace and order. 

A programme to improve the country’s economic and 
political position and raise the standard of living was 
mapped out by the Central Committee of the Socialist Unity 
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Party of Germany at its 15th plenary meeting on July 
24-26, 1953. The plenary meeting reaffirmed the correctness 
of the SUPG’s general line of building the foundations of 
socialism and condemned the policy of speeding up the 
rate of socialist construction. 

Talks which made a large contribution towards fostering 
friendly co-operation were held between the governments 
of the USSR and the GDR in Moscow on August 22-23, 
1953. These talks showed that the two governments saw eye 
to eye on the German problem. The GDR Government 
unequivocally supported the Soviet proposals for a German 
peace treaty and the holding of a peace conference in the 
immediate future. 

At the talks the Soviet Government announced that as 
of January 1, 1954 it would cease exacting reparations from 
Germany in any form. This decision released the GDR from 
the remainder of the reparations, which on January 1, 1954 
amounted to US $2,537 million (the total reparations due 
to the Soviet Union had been fixed at US $10,000 million). 
The Soviet Government handed over to the GDR, without 
compensation, 33 large German factories that had been 
transfered to the USSR as part of the reparations. Further, 
the GDR’s expenditures on the upkeep of Soviet troops in 
its territory were reduced by the Soviet Government to not 
above 5 per cent of the GDR state budget. Moreover, the 
GDR’s debt for the industrial enterprises that had been 
transferred to it earlier and for foreign occupation expen- 
ditures was cancelled. A large Soviet loan was granted to 
the GDR. The Soviet Vismut enterprise was turned into a 
Soviet-German firm. The two governments agreed to raise 
their diplomatic missions to the rank of embassies. 


5. Berlin Four-Power Foreign Ministers 
Conference 


The Western powers could not fail to see that their 
attempts to obstruct the holding of a Four-Power conterence 
on the German question were alicnating world opinion. 
This issue had been considered at the Washington conference 
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of the Foreign Ministers of the USA, Britain and France 
on July 10-14, 1953. By that time not only the British 
Government but also the Government of the USA saw that 
it would be inexpedient to come out openly against the talks 
with the Soviet Union, especially as in Western Europe 
opinion was strongly in favour of these talks. However, 
neither the USA nor its European allies had any intention 
of modifying their stand and conducting these talks in a 
constructive manner that would allow agreement to be 
reached on the German question. Indicative of this attitude 
was a statement made by Dulles on June 30, 1953, shortly 
before the Washington conference, that in Washington the 
main issue would be how the West could best utilise the 
“unrest behind the iron curtain”’.* 

A result of the Washington conference was the Note of 
July 15, 1953 in which the USA, Britain and France in- 
formed the Soviet Union of their consent to a Four-Power 
Foreign Ministers Conference. However, their proposals for 
the agenda boiled down to an examination of the question 
of holding elections throughout Germany. Their objective 
was, as before, to camouflage their policy of splitting Ger- 
many for the purpose of remilitarising the western part 
of that country. But, while not venturing to reject negotia- 
tions altogether, they tried to get the Soviet Union to agree 
to discuss only one point, namely, the appointment of a 
commission to ascertain whether the conditions existed in 
Germany for free elections. If it proved to be impossible to 
organise negotiations on that basis they were prepared, in 
the last extreme, to consider the question of elections as a 
whole but nothing more. 

The Soviet Government quickly saw through these 
manoeuvres. In its Notes of August + and 15, 1953 to the 
governments of the USA, Britain and France it quoted facts 
to show that nothing except unnecessary and fruitless talks 
could be expected from their proposals. It warned them 
once again that their policy toward Germany would have 
dangerous consequences. In the Soviet Note of August 15 
it was underscored that Germany's unification would be 
made impossible as soon as West Germany became a 
member of the North Atlantic alliance. 


* Archiv der Gegenwart, 1953, p. 4060. 
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The Soviet Government repeated its proposal for a 
discussion of the German question, including the problem 
of restoring Germany’s unity and signing a peace treaty. 
In addition, it pinpointed the urgent tasks linked with the 
settlement of the German question: a peace conference to 
consider the peace treaty; the formation, on the basis of 
the appropriate agreement between the parliaments of the 
GDR and the FRG, of a provisional all-German Govern. 
ment, whose main task would be to arrange and hold free 
elections throughout Germany; the lightening of Germany’s 
financial and economic commitments arising out of the con- 
sequences of the war. 

Further, the Soviet Government proposed a conference 
with the participation of the People’s Republic of China 
to consider the ways and means of easing international 
tension inasmuch as favourable conditions for such a relaxa- 
tion had been created through the efforts of peace-loving 
states. 

This far-ranging programme did not reccive a_ positive 
response from the USA, Britain and France. However, for 
world opinion it was quite evident that the Soviet Union 
was displaying the maximum good will and striving to find 
a common language with its war-time allies and thereby 
deliver Europe from the threat of a revival of German 
militarism. In this situation the Western powers could no 
longer block the holding of a conference insisting on a 
“limited agenda”. 

In September 1953, in Notes on the question of a Foreign 
Ministers Conference, the Western powers stated that they 
would not insist on “any prior condition that an investigat- 
ing commission be established”.* In subsequent Notes they 
declared that at the conference any of the Four Powers 
would have the opportunity to state its views on any aspect 
of the German and Austrian questions which it might wish 
to present. In the end the Soviet viewpoint regarding 
the Four-Power Foreign Ministers Conference was accept- 


ed. 


Exchange of Notes Between the Government of the USSR and the 
Governments of the USA, Britain and France on the German Question 
and the Holding of a Foreign Ministers Conference (February 1952— 
November 1953), Moscow, 1953, p. 71 (in Russian). 
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On the eve of the conference the US Government was 
concerned most with how to save the European Defence 
Community. The edifice built with such difficulty was clear- 
ly shaking and threatening to crumble. . 

In September 1953 the British Government added its 
weight to the US pressure on France in the question of the 
ratification of the Bonn and Paris treaties. Much was made 
of the British statement that Britain would co-operate closely 
with the European Defence Committee. It was felt that this 
statement would help the French to settle the question of 
their participation in the treaties. Nonetheless, a negative 
attitude to the arming of West Germany persevered among 
the deputies in the French National Assembly. 

On January 25, 1954 a Conference of Foreign Ministers 
of the Four Powers began its sittings in Berlin. This was 
their first meeting in five years and they devoted most of 
their attention to the German question. The Soviet delega- 
tion suggested discussing the question of a peace treaty with 
Germany and submitted the draft of such a treaty. It pro- 
posed the formation of a provisional all-German Govern- 
ment that would handle all preparations for and conduct 
elections throughout Germany. In reply to the Western 
arguments that European security was threatened and it was 
therefore necessary to arm West Germany, the Soviet Union 
proposed an all-European treaty on collective security as 
an alternative to the European Defence Community. Ac- 
ceptance of this proposal would have ensured the neutralisa- 
tion of the two German states and created favourable con- 
ditions for the settlement of the German problem. 

The USA rejected the idea of neutralising Germany, 
feeling that this would weaken its own position in Europe. 
All the Soviet proposals were counterposed by the Western 
powers with the Eden plan for “free” elections in East and 
West Germany. Actually, by placing their organisation in 
the hands of the occupation authorities the Eden plan could 
not ensure free elections. It envisaged holding elections at 
a time when West Germany would have already become a 
signatory of the Paris and Bonn treaties, in other words, a 
member of a military bloc directed against East Germany. 
This alone showed that the Western powers were not count- 
ing on the realisation of the Eden plan. Moreover, the Eden 
plan indefinitely postponed the conclusion of a German 
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peace treaty and provided no guarantees that the elections 
would not bring to power men who would again steer Ger- 
many toward aggression. 

At the conference the Western Foreign Ministers had to 
agree that the treaties signed with the FRG would formally 
not be binding on the future united Germany. This was 
contrary to the attitude of the Bonn Government, which saw 
Germany’s unification only under the terms of the Paris 
and Bonn treaties. 

The GDR Government requested the conference to allow 
representatives of both the GDR and the FRG to be present 
at the discussion of the German question. The Western For- 
eign Ministers rejected this request with the argument that 
the FRG Government was not prepared to enter into con- 
tact with the regime in East Germany. 

At the close of the conference, finding that no major 
steps towards the settlement of the German problem could 
be expected from the Western powers, the Soviet delegation 
proposed the formation of all-German committees on trade 
and transport and also on the promotion of cultural, 
scientific and sports links between the German Democratic 
Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany. But agree- 
ment was not reached even with regard to these committees. 

The Western powers bore the full responsibility for the 
Berlin Conference’s failure to make any headway in the 
German problem. 

The Western moves at the Berlin Confcrence evoked 
disappointment and condemnation in both the GDR and 
the FRG. Evidently taking this feeling into account Erich 
Ollenhauer, Chairman of the Social-Democratic Party of 
Germany, declared in his report to that party's sixth con- 
gress in July 1954: “Regretfully, at the Berlin Conference 
the Soviet proposals were set aside despite the fact that they 
contained a constructive point of departure for a settlement 
conforming to the interests of democratic states.” 

The Western refusal to pursue a co-ordinated policy in 
the German question could not, of course, hinder the devel- 
opment of relations between the Soviet Union and the GDR. 

By agreement with the GDR Government, the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union published a Statement on March 


* Der neue Uorwarts, Vienna, August 1, 1954. 


25, 1954 in which it was announced that the USSR and the 
GDR were establishing “similar relations as exist between 
other sovereign states’”.* The GDR received the right to 
decide by itself all its internal and external affairs, including 
its relations with West Germany. The Soviet High Com- 
missioner was instructed to halt his observations of the 
activities of the GDR authorities and confine his duties to 
“ensuring security and maintaining the corresponding liaison 
with the US, British and French occupation authorities on 
questions affecting the whole of Germany on the basis of 
agreed Four-Power decisions on Germany’’.** 

Although the FRG Government did its utmost to belittle 
the significance of this Soviet move, in West German polit- 
ical circles opinion was crystallising in favour of direct 
contacts with the GDR as the standard-bearer of the 
struggle for the common interests of the German people. 


6. The Soviet Union’s Struggle 
Against the FRG’s Involvement 
in the North Atlantic Bloc 


The Paris Treaty providing for the formation of a 
European Defence Community was rejected by the French 
National Assembly on August 30, 1954. The Bonn Treaty 
on the FRG’s relations with the three Western powers, 
whose enforcement was predicated on the ratification of the 
Paris Treaty, likewise hung in the air. In the Soviet Union 
the failure of the plans to set up a European Defence Com- 
munity was assessed as a major European political devel- 
opment giving further proof of how prejudicial West Ger- 
many’s rearmament and involvement in aggressive blocs 
were to the interests of the European peoples. 

The Soviet Government believed that France’s rejection 
of the treaty on the European Defence Community had 
made it possible to bring closer the attitudes of the Four 
Powers on the German question. 


< Pravda, March 26. 1944. 
=" Tbid. 
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In October 1954 the US, British and French ambassadors 
in Moscow were handed Notes in which the Soviet Govern- 
ment proposed a new conference in view of the serious 
situation that had arisen: either the Four Powers would 
consider and settle the problem of Germany’s unity or, if 
matters reached the stage of the restoration of German 
militarism and the FRG’s involvement in aggressive military 
blocs, Germany’s division would be sealed for a long time to 
come and a remilitarised FRG would menace peace in Europe. 

But the USA and its allies turned a deaf ear to this 
warning and took a further step toward the rivival of mili- 
tarism in West Germany. Hardly had the news of the 
failure of the EDC plan become known than in Washington 
and London they began planning new combinations, the 
substance of which was to preserve the basic provisions of 
the General Treaty signed in Bonn in May 1952 and replace 
the treaty on the EDC with a more far-reaching agreement. 
This time there was no hitch. The Paris Agreements, under 
which the FRG became a member of NATO, were signed 
on October 23, 1954. Moreover, an agreement was concluded 
under which the FRG acceded to yet another bloc—the 
Western European Union (also known as_ the Brussels 
Treaty). 

The Soviet Government strongly condemned the signing 
of these agreements. In order to prevent the situation in 
Europe from deteriorating in the event the Bonn Treaty 
and the Paris Agreements were ratified it repeated its pro- 
posal for a conference of all European states and the USA 
for the purpose of reaching agreement on a system of 
collective security in Europe. This proposal was rejected by 
the Western powers on the pretext that the basis for a suc- 
cessful conference was non-existent. 

On January 15, 1955 the Soviet Government published 
a Statement which had a wide response throughout the 
world. In this Statement it conclusively showed the danger 
that the rearmament of West Germany and her inclusion 
in NATO harboured for all the peoples of Europe and for 
the German people themselves. and pointed out that 
unutilised possibilities still existed for reaching agreement 
on the guestion of uniting Germany and, in particular, on 
holding for this purpose free elections throughout Germany 
i. 1955. The statement warned the Western powers that 
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the talks on this question would become meaningless and 
unfeasible if the Paris Agreements were ratified. 

In West Germany public opinion anxiously watched the 
attempts of the Western powers to evade considering the 
Soviet proposals. In a letter to Chancellor Adenauer, Erich 
Ollenhauer, Chairman of the SDPG, noted that the Soviet 
Government Statement of January 15 contained proposals 
on elections in Germany which made talks on this issue 
much more promising than had been the case at the Berlin 
Conference. . 

Adenauer, however, was concerned onlv with the destiny 
of the Paris Agreements. Despite all warnings, he doggedly 
maintained that successful talks with the Soviet Union 
could only be held after these agreements were ratified. The 
warnings of the Soviet Union were ignored by the Western 
powers, too. 

The Paris Agreements and the modified Bonn Treaty, 
which formed part of these agreements, came into force on 
May 5, 1955. This untied the hands of the West German 
militarists and created a threat to security in Europe. 

In this connection a conference of representatives of the 
Soviet Union, the GDR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and Albania was held in Warsaw, where a treaty 
of friendship, co-operation and mutual assistance. known 
as the Warsaw Treaty, was signed on May 14, 1955." 

Article 1 of that treaty records the commitment of its 
signatories “in accordance with the United Nations Charter 
to refrain in their international relations from the threat 
or use of force and to settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means in such a manner that international peace 
and security are not endangered”’. 

In Article 2 the signatories declared they were prepared 
to participate, in a spirit of sincere co-operation, in all in- 
ternational actions for ensuring international peace and 
security, and would endeavour “to secure, in agreement with 
other states desiring to co-operate in this matter, the adop- 
tion of effective measures to achieve a general reduction 
of armaments and ban atomic, hydrogen and other weapons 
of mass destruction”. 


* Shornik deistouyushchikh dogovorov, soglashenii i konventsii, zahk- 


lyuchennykh SSSR s inostrannymi gosudarstvami, Issue XVI and XVIII, 
Moscow, 1960, pp. 29-33, 
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Article 3 provides for consultations between the signa- 
tories “on all important international issues involving their 
common interests’. Moreover, this Article states that when- 
ever “any one of the Contracting Parties considers that a 
threat of armed attack on one or more of the Parties to 
this Treaty has arisen, they shall consult together immedi- 
ately”. 

The commitment on mutual assistance in the event of an 
armed attack in Europe on one or more signatories to the 
treaty by any state or group of states is formulated distinctly 
in Article 4, a provision of which is that in the event of 
such an attack each signatory would in the exercise of the 
right of individual or collective self-defence, in accordance 
with Article 51 of the United Nations Charter, afford the 
state or states so attacked “immediate assistance, individ- 
ually and in agreement with the other Parties to this Treaty, 
by all the means it considers necessary, including the use 
of armed force’”’. 

Article 5 records the decision of the Warsaw Treaty 
members to establish a Joint Command, to which elements 
of their armed forces would be allocated by agreement be- 
tween them, and “to take such other concerted action as may 
be necessary to reinforce their defence strength, in order to 
defend the peaceful labour of their peoples, guarantee the 
inviolability of their frontiers and territories and afford 
protection against possible aggression’. 

A Political Consultative Committee (Article 6), with each 
signatory represented by a member of the Government or 
some other specially appointed representative, was set up 
for the purpose of carrying out the consultations envisaged 
by the treaty and for the consideration of matters arising 
out of the treaty’s application. In the Political Consultative 
Committee the number of representatives from each member 
country is not limited, but regardless of the number of rep- 
resentatives each member has one vote. 

Under Article 7 the member countries undertook not to 
participate in any coalitions or alliances and not to con- 
clude any agreements whose purposes were incompatible 
with the provisions of the Warsaw Treaty. 

The treaty records the striving of its members to pro- 
mote the further development and strengthening of their 
economic and cultural ties in a spirit of friendship and co- 
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operation and in accordance with the principles of 
respect for each other’s independence and_ sovereignty 
and of non-interference in each other’s domestic affairs 
(Article 8). 

Article 9 states that the Warsaw Treaty “shall be open 
for accession by other States, irrespective of their social and 
political system, which express their readiness, by partici- 
pating in the present Treaty, to help in combining the 
efforts of the peace-loving States to ensure the peace and 
security of the peoples”. 

It was stipulated that the treaty was to remain in force 
for 20 years (Article 10). For those of its signatories who 
did not denounce the treaty one year before the expiry of 
that term it would remain in force for another 10 years. 
However, in the “event of the establishment of a system of 
collective security in Europe and the conclusion for that 
purpose of a General European Treaty on collective security, 
a goal which the Contracting Parties shall steadfastly strive 
to achieve, the present Treaty shall cease to have effect as 
from the date on which the General European Treaty 
comes into force” (Article 11). 

For its content, aims and character the Warsaw Treaty 
is a purely defensive organisation directed towards safe- 
guarding the peace and security of the peoples of Europe 
and the rest of the world. 

Signed six years after the formation of NATO, the War- 
saw Treaty is a retaliatory measure of the peace-loving 
states against the aggressive activities of NATO and other 
impertalist military blocs. 

At the signing of the Warsaw Treatv GDR Prime Minis- 
ter Otto Grotewohl read a declaration in which his country 
pledged to help achieve Germany’s peaceful and democratic 
unification. The GDR Government, the declaration said, was 
acting on the principle that a united Germany would be 
free of the commitments undertaken by one or the other 
part of Germany in the military and political treaties and 
agreements signed prior to her unification. This declaration 
was received with understanding and taken into considera- 
tion by the signatories of the Warsaw Treatv.* 


* Pravda, May 35. 1955. 
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7. The German Question 
at the Geneva Four-Power Conference 
(1955) 


The question of Germany’s reunification acquired a new 
aspect after the Paris agreements came into force. 

A Four-Power (Soviet Union, USA, Britain and France) 
Summit conference was held in Geneva in July 1955. The 
Soviet Government considered that the main task before 
the conference was to relax world tension and create an 
atmosphere of trust between countries. 

At the opening of the conference the Soviet representa- 
tives made it plain that it had become difficult to settle the 
German problem. One could not close one’s eyes to the 
changes that had taken place in the social and _ political 
system in the GDR and the FRG and count on the possibi- 
litv of these states uniting mechanically. The Soviet Govern- 
ment insisted that efforts had to be made to draw the GDR 
and the FRG closer together and suggested the establish- 
ment in two stages of a system of European security that 
would facilitate the settlement of the German problem. 

However, the point of departure of the governments of 
the USA, Britain and France was that a united Germany 
would necessarily be a NATO member. They argued that 
the inclusion of West Germany and, subsequently, of a 
united Germany in NATO did not prejudice any country’s 
security inasmuch as NATO was a defensive organisation. 
At the conference the US President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
told the Soviet Defence Minister G. K. Zhukov that ii- 
tially he did not think the question of European security 
be discussed at Geneva.* 

When the summit conference’s directives to the Foreign 
Ministers were being diafted, the Western powers gave pro- 
minence to the German question and made the examination 
of the problems of European security and disarmament de- 
pendent on its settlement. This was clearly an attempt to 
force the Soviet Union to agree to the inclusion of a united 


USSR Forcign Policy Archives, Record of a conversation on July 
23, 1955 between the Minister for Defence of the USSR G. K- Zhukov 
and the President of the USA Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
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Germany in NATO on the threat that otherwise the settle- 
ment of problems in which the USSR was interested would 
be wrecked. These problems were European security and 
disarmament. The Soviet delegation insisted that the first 
question to be considered by a Foreign Ministers conference 
should be security in Europe and that its settlement should 
not be made dependent on the achievement of an agree- 
ment on the German question because that would complicate 
the question of European security. 

The debate became so sharp that during a recess the 
Soviet representatives were compelled to state unofficially 
that if the Western powers did not budge from formula- 
tions that were inacceptable to the Soviet Union the Soviet 
delegation would leave Geneva.* 

Confronted by this firmness, the Heads of the Western 
powers agreed that European security and Germany’s uni- 
fication were inter-related problems and that the problem 
of European security should be given prominence. Further. 
agreement was reached on the possibility of consultations 
between the four Foreign Ministers and representatives of 
the GDR and the FRG. 

The Soviet delegation showed that the Western attitude 
to the German question was totally untenable. After two 
states (the GDR and the FRG) with different social systems 
had taken shape in Germany and these states had become 
members of opposing military blocs and Germany’s unifica- 
tion had become a difficult problem, the Western powers 
proposed “free elections’ purely for propaganda pur- 
poses. 

The Soviet delegation pointed out that the Soviet Union 
had earlier repeatedly suggested holding such elections and 
placing them in the hands of the Germans themselves 
without interference from the occupying powers. But this 
suggestion had not been accepted. Naturally, the Soviet 
delegation rejected the Western proposal for giving the 
USSR illusory “guarantees of securitv” in exchange for its 
consent to the inclusion of a united Germany in the Western 
military group directed. as everybody knew full well, 
against the USSR. While declaring itself in favour of Ger- 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Circular of July 30, 1955 of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 
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many’s unification, the Soviet delegation stressed that the 
opinion of the Germans themselves on the wavs of settling 
the German problem had to be treated with the utmost at- 
tention and respect. 

The summit conference adopted brief directives defining 
the further work of the Foreign Ministers. In the section 
headed ‘European Security and Germany”, the directives 
stated that acknowledging their responsibility for the set- 
tlement of the German question and for Germany’s reuni- 
fication, the Heads of Government were agreed that the 
German question and the reunification of Germany by 
means of free elections had to be settled in accordance with 
the national interests of the German people and the inter- 
ests of European security.* 

In other words, the directives linked two different theses, 
namely, the Western thesis on Germany’s unification by 
means of “free elections” and the Soviet thesis that the 
German question had to be settled in accordance with the 
national interests of the German people and the interests 
of European security. All the attempts in the West to give a 
different interpretation of this fact pursued definite polit- 
ical aims: misrepresent the Soviet Union’s attitude and 
abuse its striving to restore the spirit of co-operation with 
the Western powers in the settlement of the German ques- 
tion in accordance with the Potsdam Agreement. That agree- 
ment’s main provision—the demand, written in the blood 
of the peoples, that militarism and nazism should be uproot- 
ed so that Germany would never again threaten her neigh- 
bours and world peace—will always remain in force. Natu- 
rally, the powers of the anti-Hitler coalition bore the re- 
sponsibility for the observance of the principles proclaimed 
at Potsdam. As regards the Soviet Union, it had never 
shirked that responsibility. This was demonstrated in 
the corresponding wording of the directives adopted at Ge- 
neva. 

Returning from the Geneva Conference, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment delegation stopped at Berlin, where it had_ talks 
with the Government of the GDR. Upon completion of these 
talks the sides issued a joint Statement in which they gave 
their views on the German question. The German question, 


* Pravda, July 24, 1955. 
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the Statement said, should under no circumstances be an 
obstacle to European security and it could only be settled 
with the participation of the Germans themselves 
and through closer relations between the GDR and the 
FRG. 

The sides agreed that the time had come to consolidate 
the friendly relations between the USSR and the GDR and 
create the conditions for the further development of these 
relations by signing the appropriate bilateral treaty. 

The Foreign Ministers of the Soviet Union, the USA, 
Britain and France sat in conference in October-Novem- 
ber 1955. The absence of a common language became ob- 
vious as soon as the Ministers sat down at the negotiation 
table and opened the directives of the Heads of Govern- 
ment. 

The principal aim of the Soviet delegation was to facili- 
tate the further relaxation of international tension, strength- 
en world peace and secure the adoption of agreed mea- 
sures in that direction. The instructions of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to its delegation stated: “It must be borne in mind 
that the representatives of the three Western powers may 
try to aggravate the discussion on some issues, notably the 
German question. While upholding the Soviet Union’s 
principled stand, the delegation shall avoid an aggravation 
of the debate and try to give the discussion of the items on 
the agenda a calm and constructive character.... The prin- 
cipal question is that of security in Europe, while the Ger- 
man question is a specific issue subordinated to the settle- 
ment of the main problem of European security. These con- 
siderations underlay the corresponding agreements between 
the powers on the German question during and after the 
Second World War. It will be recalled that in these agree- 
ments there was special emphasis on the need to prevent the 
revival of German militarism, which may again threaten 
peace in Europe.... Hence, a postponement of a settlement 
of the problem of European security would be tantamount 
to an indefinite postponement also of the settlement of the 
question of Germany’s reunification.’”* 


—* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Instructions of October 26, 1955 
of the Government of the USSR to the Soviet delegation at the Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers in Geneva. 
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Acting on the directives of the Heads of Government the 
Soviet delegation proposed inviting to Geneva, on behalf of 
the conference, the GDR Prime Minister Otto Grotewohl 
and the FRG Chancellor Konrad Adenauer in order to hear 
their view on the German question. This proposal was re- 
jected by the Western delegations. 

At this conference the Soviet delegation submitted the 
draft of a treaty on collective security in Europe. But the 
Western powers stated they would not participate in a 
system of European security whose establishment was not 
preceded by Germany’s unification. 

They displayed not the least desire to combine Germany’s 
unification with the interests of European security, despite 
the fact that on Soviet insistence this provision had been 
included in the agreed directives of the Heads of Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, they made Germany’s unification 
conditional on the remilitarisation and inclusion in NATO 
of the whole of Germany. 

The question of Germany’s unification could no longer 
be approached with the same yardstick as in the past, when 
the Western powers had not split the country, when two 
states with different social systems had not taken shape on 
German soil and when neither NATO nor the Warsaw 
Treaty existed. 

However, the Western powers continued to press for the 
adoption of the Eden plan for elections throughout Germany, 
only supplementing that plan with a treaty containing a 
reference to a guarantee of the Soviet Union’s security in 
the event the united Germany decided to join NATO. The 
Soviet Union, naturally, could not place itself in a situa- 
tion where its security would depend on a guarantee by 
other countries. The Western powers arbitrarily interpreted 
the directives of the Heads of Government and persevered 
in evading a settlement of the German question in accor- 
dance with the interests of European security, which was 
the keynote of the agreed directives. — . 

With the Western powers insisting on_ this approach 
there could be no question of translating the directives of 
the Heads of Government into concrete deeds. But this 
evidently suited the Western powers. 
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8. The Soviet Union Establishes 
Diplomatic Relations with the FRG 


An important place in the Soviet Union’s European 
policy was occupied by the establishment and promotion of 
the closest possible fraternal relations with the German 
Democratic Republic. The USSR regarded the GDR as a 
bulwark of peace and security in Europe and a reliable 
mainstay against German militarism and revanchism. It 
noted with satisfaction that in the GDR social relations were 
improving, the anti-fascist bloc was gaining strength and 
the living standard was rising. 

The Soviet people displayed generosity toward the entire 
German people. There was profound significance in the fact 
that it was the Soviet Union that took the initiative in 
establishing diplomatic relations with the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Although the policies of the FRG Government 
were arousing serious concern, the Soviet Union had no 
intention of ignoring that country. As early as January 25, 
1955 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
promulgated a decree terminating the state of war between 
the Soviet Union and Germany and calling for the establish- 
ment of peaceful relations with her. This step created the legal 
conditions for the normalisation of relations with the FRG. 

In a Note to the Government of the FRG in the summer 
of 1955 the Soviet Government offered to establish direct 
diplomatic, trade and cultural relations and pointed to the 
desirability of direct contact between the statesmen of the 
two countries. 

The Bonn leaders found themselves in a difficult posi- 
tion. Having committed themselves to the fruitless “posi- 
tions of strength” policy, they were basing all their calcu- 
lations on tension and antagonism between the FRG and 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet initiative upset these calcula- 
tions. The response evoked by it in West Germany left no 
doubt about the fact that most of the citizens of that country 
wanted to live in peace with the Soviet Union. 

After long vacillation, Bonn finally sent an affirmative 
reply to the Soviet offer. At the request of the West German 
Government there was a preliminary exchange of views 


between the USSR and FRG embassies in France. The FRG 
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Government asked for a specification of the range of ques- 
tions that could be settled at the establishment of diplomatic 
relations. The Soviet Government, naturally, had no inten- 
tion of evading a discussion of the questions in which the 
FRG Government showed an interest. 

An FRG Government delegation led by Chancellor Ade- 
nauer arrived in Moscow on September 8, 1955. At the very 
first meeting with the Soviet Government delegation he 
declared that he felt it was inadequate to establish diplo- 
matic, economic and cultural relations “mechanically”. He 
raised the question of the release of the Germans still im- 
prisoned in the Soviet Union. At a time when Adenauer was 
still preparing to go to Moscow a provocative campaign was 
started in West Germany for the return of hundreds of thou- 
sands of German prisoners of war who, it was alleged, were 
still held in the Soviet Union. The newspapers published 
endless lists of war prisoners, in which were arbitrarily 
included all the servicemen whose whereabouts were un- 
known when the war ended. Using falsified data, West Ger- 
man propaganda poured salt on war wounds that had not yet 
healed. 

The Soviet delegation pointed out that with regard to 
German prisoners of war there was evidently a misunder- 
standing. All the German prisoners of war who had been 
held in the Soviet Union had been released and sent home. 
On September 1, 1955 there were in the USSR only 9,626 
war criminals from the former nazi army. These men had 
been sentenced by Soviet courts for heinous crimes against 
the Soviet people and against peace and humanity. 

These criminals had already spent a long time in prison. 
The GDR President Wilhelm Pieck asked for a mitigation 
of their sentences. This was also requested by the FRG dele- 
gation. These requests were granted and at the talks agree- 
ment was reached that depending on the gravity of their 
crimes all of the 9,626 prisoners would be either amnestied 
or turned over to the German state in whose territory they 
had been resident prior to the war. The sides agreed that 
the question of the repatriation of German citizens would 
be considered separately and independently of the question 
of establishing diplomatic relations. 

The question of Germany's unification was touched upon 
by the FRG delegation only in a most general way. [he 
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Soviet side stated the opinion that this question would not 
be settled correctly without the corresponding efforts on the 
part of the Germans themselves. 

The talks produced an agreement on the establishment 
of diplomatic relations and the opening of embassies in 
Bonn and Moscow. This agreement was confirmed by an 
exchange of letters between the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR and the Federal Chancellor. 

But hardly had the talks ended than Adenauer made an 
attempt to kindle revanchist feeling in the FRG. On Sep- 
tember 14, the day of his departure from Moscow, he told 
a press conference that the establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations between the USSR and the FRG “did not signify 
recognition of the territorial composition of the two sides’’.* 
Further, he made the absurd statement that the Federal 
Government was authorised to represent the German peo- 
ple in international affairs. 

On behalf of the Soviet Government TASS issued a Sta- 
tement declaring: “Vhe Soviet Government regards the Fe- 
deral Republic of Germany as part of Germany. The other 
part of Germany is the German Democratic Republic. In 
connection with the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the Soviet Union and the Federal Republic of 
Germany the Government of the USSR considers it neces- 
sary to state that the question of Germany's frontiers was 
settled by the Potsdam Agreement and the Federal Republic 
of Germany exercises jurisdiction over the territory under 
its sovereignty.’** 


9. Treaty on Relations 


Between the USSR and the GDR 


A GDR Government delegation arrived in Moscow on 
September 16, 1955 to continue the talks that were begun 
in Berlin in July of the same year. The meetings and talks 
of members of the Soviet Government with Walter Ulbricht, 


* USSR Forcign Policy clrchives, Statement by Adenauer at a press 
confercnce in Moscow on September 14, 1955. 
** Pravda, September 16, 1955. 
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Otto Grotewohl and other GDR representatives showed that 
there was an identity of views on a wide range of questions 
and a common aspiration to promote and strengthen friendly 
relations between the USSR and the GDR. The talks ended 
on September 20 with the signing of the Treaty on Rela- 
tions Between the USSR and the GDR. 

Article 1 formally confirmed that the relations between 
the two countries were founded on complete equality, mu- 
tual respect of sovereignty and non-interference in each 
other’s internal affairs. Accordingly, the GDR was free to 
decide all questions of its internal and foreign policy, in- 
cluding its relations with the FRG, and also the promotion 
of relations with other countries. Under Article 2 the sides 
pledged to consult each other on all major interna- 
tional issues affecting their interests and to take all the 
measures in their power to prevent any breach of the peace. 
In accordance with Article + Soviet troops were temporar- 
ily to remain in the GDR with the agreement of its Gov- 
ernment on terms defined in a supplementary agreement. 

The GDR took over the protection and control of its own 
frontiers, of the external perimeter of Gieater Berlin and 
the frontier in Berlin and also of the communications be- 
tween the FRG and West Berlin across GDR territory. It 
agreed to ensure the settlement, with the appropriate FRG 
authorities, of all problems linked with transit railway, 
motor or waterway traffic of the FRG or West Berlin, of 
their citizens or residents and also of foreign countries and 
their citizens with the exception of the personnel and 
freight of the US, British and French armed forces in West 
Berlin. The only function left to Soviet troops was that of 
controlling the movement between the FRG and West 
Berlin of the personnel and freight of the French, British and 
US garrisons in West Berlin. This agrecment was formal- 
ised by an exchange of identical letters between V. A. Lo- 
rin, Deputy Soviet Foreign Minister, and Lothar Bolz, GDR 
Foreign Minister.” 

By agreement with the GDR the Soviet Government abol- 
ished the office of Soviet High Commissioner in Germany. 
The Soviet Ambassador in the FRG was charged with the 
function of “maintaining the appropriate contact with rep- 


* Pravda, September 21, 1955. 
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resentatives of the USA, Britain and France in the FRG on 
questions concerning Germany as a whole on the basis of 
the decisions of the Four Powers’’.* 

The Treaty of September 20, 1955 gave the relations be- 
tween the USSR and the GDR a new, solid foundation con- 
forming to the interests of the Soviet and German peoples. 
The treaty furthered the fruitful work of the Party and 
state organs of the Soviet Union and the GDR in organising 
broad and equal co-operation between the two countries in 
the economic, cultural, scientific and technical fields and 
in uniting their efforts in the maintenance of peace and 
security in Europe. 


Major democratic changes were put in effect in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic in the period between 1949 and 
1955. Profoundly sincere friendship linked the USSR and 
the GDR. The relations between them began to be founded 
on complete equality, respect for sovereignty and non- 
interference in each other’s internal affairs; they were per- 
meated with a spirit of mutual trust and solidarity. 

During these years the Soviet Union did all in its power 
to consolidate peace and security in Europe and _ ensure 
Germany’s national unity as a peaceful and democratic 
state. But the Western powers, far from meeting the Soviet 
proposals half way, regarded them as a hindrance to their 
own plans of forming a West German army and drawing 
the FRG into their aggressive military blocs. 

The only answer to every Soviet proposal was: “No.” 
Without Germany’s division the USA would have _ been 
unable to put the German militarists back in the saddle and 
make them allies against the Soviet Union and other social- 
ist countries. The rejection of the proposals made by the 
Soviet Union in the period March-April 1952 was striking 
evidence of the fact that the Western powers wanted neither 
free clections in Germany nor that country’s unification. 

As regards the revival of militarism in West Germany 
and the conversion of that country into NATO’s assault 
force, the Soviet Union’s firm and consistent stand com- 


* Pravda, September 21, 1955. 
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pelled the Western powers to keep postponing their plans 
and look for roundabout ways of putting them into effect. 
Had it not been for this stand West Germany’s remilitari- 
sation would have been achieved much earlier than was 
actually the case. 

Small wonder that Western policy had no room for a 
German peace treaty. For the Western powers to attain 
their imperialist objectives it was necessary that the basic 
problems of Germany’s post-war development should remain 
unresolved. 

The unsettled state of affairs in Germany created one 
of the most tangled knots of international contradictions. 
As the years went by this knot was drawn tighter and the 
international tension caused by it mounted accordingly. 


Chapter Twenty-T hree 


THE SOVIET UNION IN THE DRIVE 

TO END THE WARS IN KOREA AND VIETNAM 
AND ACHIEVE A GENERAL RELAXATION 

OF WORLD TENSION (1951-1956) 


World tension reached an ominous level as a result of 
the creation of NATO, the US aggression in Korea, the in- 
tensified arms race and West Germany's militarisation. US 
imperialism intensified its struggle for world domination. 
Relying on their temporary superiority in nuclear weapons, 
the aggressive imperialist circles were making preparations 
for another war with the objective of wiping out the social- 
ist system, restoring to capitalism the countries that had 
broken away from it and crushing the swiftly growing na- 
tional liberation movement. 

Soviet might and the consistently peaceful policv of the 
USSR and other socialist countries were the main factors 
preventing the imperialists from starting another world war. 
The military strength of the USSR and the solidarity of 
the socialist states discouraged the US imperialists from 
spreading the hostilities from Korea to China and thereby 
sparking a world war. However. the threat of another war 
had by no means been removed. Soviet diplomacy was there- 
fore oriented by the CC CPSU and the Soviet Govern- 
ment toward preventing any further swelling of world ten- 


sion and the threat of war and ensuring the preservation 
of peace. 


1. Termination of the War in Korea 


In mid-1951 the Soviet Government used the favourable 
situation for a major diplomatic move designed to restore 
peace. In a televised speech on the occasion of United Na- 
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tions Day, the Soviet representative in the UN suggested 
that the belligerents begin talks on a cease-fire and the 
conclusion of an armistice with a mutual withdrawal to the 
38th parallel. 

This proposal received wholehearted support from world 
democratic opinion. In July 1951 the US Secretary of De- 
fence George C. Marshall told a Senate committee that the 
statement of the Soviet representative in the UN had “pro- 
duced a very serious reaction which we are having to com- 
bat on all sides’.* The US Ambassador in Moscow Alan 
G. Kirk asked the Soviet Foreign Ministry whether the 
statement of the Soviet representative in the UN mirrored 
the attitude of the Soviet Government. Needless to say, the 
Soviet representative had acted on instructions from his 
Government. The Soviet initiative gave the impetus for 
beginning peace talks and, through them, for the restora- 
tion of peace in Korea. 

The US Government found it had to agree with the So- 
viet suggestion and begin negotiations. True, in October 
1952 it broke off these negotiations and made another at- 
tempt to achieve success with the aid of arms. But the US 
offensive in the winter of 1952-1953 likewise ended in 
failure. 

In the spring of 1953 the USSR and the other socialist 
countries vigorously supported the Chinese-Korean initia- 
tive calling for the resumption of the negotiations. The 
attitude of the socialist countries was warmly approved by 
democratic opinion throughout the world. This approval 
was reflected also in the UN. On April 16, 1953 the 7th 
General Assembly unanimously endorsed a resolution ex- 
pressing the hope that the armistice talks between the Ko- 
rean and United States delegations would soon end suc- 
cessfully. 

An agreement on the repatriation of war prisoners, a 
problem that had been a major obstacle to the conclusion of 
an armistice, was signed on June 8, 1953. This was followed 
on July 27, 1953 by the signing of an armistice agreement. 
In the preamble it was noted that the aim of the agree- 


* Mutual Security Act of 1951. Hearings Before the Commitice on 
Foreign Relations and the Committce on Armed Services, US Senate, 
82nd Congress, Ist Session, July 27, 1951, Washington, 1951, p. 41. 
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ment was to end the Korean conflict and conclude an armi- 
stice that would ensure the cessation of all hostilities and 
hostile acts in Korea until a peace agreement was signed. 
The demarcation line was defined in accordance with the 
actual positions held by the forces of both sides: mainly 
along the 38th parallel with slight deviations in the west 
in favour of the Korean and Chinese forces and in the east 
in favour of the “UN forces”. A two-kilometre-wide demil- 
itarised zone was established on either side of the demar- 
cation line. The agreement prohibited the introduction of 
weapons and reinforcements into Korea for the entire period 
of the armistice, defined the functions of the armistice com- 
mission consisting of representatives of both sides and es- 
tablished the composition and functions of the armistice 
observation commission consisting of representatives of 
neutral countries, namely, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Sweden 
and Switzerland. Further, the agreement established the 
order for the repatriation of war prisoners and provided, 
three months after it came into force, for a political confer- 
ence to consider Korea's unification and the withdrawal of 
foreign troops.” 

The armistice put an end to a brutal war that had lasted 
for three years, abolished a flashpoint of another world war 
and helped to ease tension in the international situation as 
a whole. For Soviet foreign policy the cessation of the war 
in Korea was an outstanding success in its struggle to pre- 
serve world peace. 

The termination of the war in Korea was a serious setback 
for the USA and spelled out the collapse of many of its 
aggressive plans in Asia that it had linked with that war. 


2. Berlin Four-Power 
Foreign Ministers Conference 


In Kurope the most acute problem was that of Germany. 
The proposals made by the Soviet Union in 1952 on that 
problem did not receive a favourable response from the 
Western powers. 


* Mezhdunarodnoye pravo vu izbrannykh dokumentakh, Vol. II, 
Moscow, 1957, pp. 342-53. 
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The steps taken by the CC CPSU and the Soviet Govern- 
ment to relax world tension had such an enormous impact 
on world opinion that the Western leaders found they had 
to somewhat modify their tactics. It was no longer possible 
simply to ignore the Soviet proposals for a German peace 
treaty and that country’s unification,* or for European 
security. 

At the Berlin Four-Power Foreign Ministers Conference 
in January 1954 the Soviet delegation proposed a General 
European Treaty on Collective Security and the abolition 
of military blocs, in other words, the creation of an_all- 
European system of collective security. Such a treaty would 
have ended the ranging of some countries against others 
and Europe's split into military blocs. Until Germany’s uni- 
fication had been achieved the signatories of the treaty, 
including the GDR and the FRG, would refrain from attack- 
ing each other in any way, settle all disputes by peaceful 
means, consult with each other if there was the threat of 
an armed attack in Europe and go to the aid of any attacked 
signatory or signatories with all the means at their disposal, 
including armed force. It was envisaged that representa- 
tives of the USA and the People’s Republic of China would 
participate as observers.** 

Moreover, the Soviet delegation proposed the signing of 
a state treaty with Austria on the basis that had been agreed 
upon earlier with the simultaneous adoption of measures to 
guarantee Austria’s independence and rule out the possibil- 
ity of her manpower and material resources being used 
by foreign states for aggressive purposes. However, these 
proposals met the same fate as the proposals on the 
German question: they were rejected by the Western 
powers.”"* ; 

In addition to the German question, an Austrian treaty 
and European security, the Berlin Conference considered, 
on a motion from the Soviet delegation, the possibility of 
convening another Foreign Ministers Conference not of four 
but of five powers—with the participation of the People's 
Republic of China. It was proposed that that conference 


* See Chapter Twenty-Two. 
* Pravda, February 11, 1954. 
* See Section 5 of this chapter. 
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would chart measures to ease international tension: that it 
would consider the conclusion, subsequent to the armistice, 
of peace in Korea and an agreement on the termination of 
the war in Indochina. The Soviet Government had in- 
structed its delegation to-take such action at the Berlin Con- 
ference as would “help ... to curb the aggressive ambitions 
of the imperialist camp and thereby meet with the interests 
of lasting peace’’.” 

The US delegation disfavoured the holding of a Five- 
Power conference. Dulles fulminated against the proposal 
to invite China to a conference but failed to muster support. 
France was taking a beating in Vietnam and hoped a confer- 
ence would extricate her from an extremely difficult situa- 
tion. Britain’s attitude was influenced by members of the 
British Commonwealth (India, Pakistan and Ceylon), who 
were demanding an end to the hostilities in Indochina. 

Finally, agreement was reached on a Foreign Ministers 
Conference in Geneva with the participation of the People’s 
Republic of China. The USA subscribed to this agreement 
reluctantly, only as a result of pressure from Britain and 
France. 

At and after the Berlin Conference the Western Foreign 
Ministers and other statesmen assiduously argued that the 
North Atlantic Treaty was a defensive alliance. Their aim 
was to weaken the impression created by the Soviet propos- 
al for a system of collective security in Europe. Taking up 
these claims about the defensive nature of the North Atlan- 
tic pact, the Soviet Government, in a Note of March 31, 
1954, requested the three Western powers to consider the 
question of the Soviet Union's accession to that pact, declar- 
ing also that it saw no obstacle to the USA’s participation 
in the General European Treaty on Collective Security pro- 
posed by it. 

This offer was not accepted by the Western powers, who 
thereby acknowledged that the North Atlantic pact was a 
closed military bloc directed against the Soviet Union and 
gave further evidence of their unwillingness to take steps 
to safeguard European security. 


* USSR Forcign Policy Archives, Instructions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the Soviet delegation at the Berlin Conference, January 1954. 
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35. The 1954 Geneva Conference 
on Korea and Indochina 


In Geneva the Five-Power Foreign Ministers Conference 
opened on April 26, 1954. The Korean question was the 
first item on the agenda, and it was considered with the 
participation of representatives of the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic, South Korea and the 12 countries 
involved in the foreign military intervention in Korea. 

The Soviet delegation supported the KPDR proposal for 
the restoration of Korea’s national unity by holding free 
elections for an all-Korea National Assembly under the 
supervision of a commission consisting of representatives of 
North and South Korea. The Assembly would form a Gov- 
ernment for the whole of Korea. Provision was made for 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops from that country. The 
USSR stated that it was prepared, along with other coun- 
tries, to guarantee Korea’s peaceful development. On a num- 
ber of issues the delegations of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries acceded to the wishes of the Western pow- 
ers, agreeing to international inspection by neutral states, 
a phased withdrawal of foreign troops, and other points. 
Nevertheless, the constructive proposals of the socialist 
countries, proposals that could open the way to Korea’s peace- 
ful reunification and the formation of an independent 
democratic state, were rejected by the USA and its allies, 
who bear the responsibility for the fact that to this day Ko- 
rea remains divided. 

A more favourable situation arose for talks on Indochina. 
True, the USA opposed a peaceful settlement, desiring the 
war to continue. It had increased its deliveries of military 
equipment to France, promising her additional financial re- 
sources in 1954 to the tune of US $ 385 million.* It saw in 
Indochina an important strategic base and a source of raw 
materials** and was preparing to take a direct part in the 
hostilities up to and including the use of atomic bombs.*"* 


* Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1953, New York, 1954, 
pp. 350-51. _ : 
** Pierre Rouanet, Mendés-France au pouvoir (18 juin 1954-6 fevrier 
1955), Paris, 1965. 
ah eh . e e e : oe . = Ct) { 
#2 Bisenhower wrote in his memoirs: “The strategic importance o 
. 54 ° oe 3s 
Indochina ... is obvious.”” The loss of Indochina “would have meant 
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On May 3, 1954, shortly before the Indochina problem 
came up for discussion, Dulles left Geneva in order to show 
that the USA was not interested in ending the hostilities 
in Indochina. However, this gesture did not make any no- 
table impression on his partners. 

On May §& representatives of the Soviet Union, China, 
the three Western powers and the delegations from the Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos and South 
Vietnam began their discussion of the question of restoring 
peace in Indochina. The French garrison in the fortress of 
Dien Bien Phu, around which heavy fighting had been raging 
for several months, had surrendered on the previous day 
(May 7). 

At the conference the Soviet Union and China staunchly 
supported the DRV proposal envisaging the recognition of 
the independence of Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos, the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from thcir territories, the uni- 
fication of each of these countries through free elections, 
the formation of national governments without foreign in- 
terference and a mutual exchange of war prisoners. It was 
proposed that as the first step hostilities should cease.” 
However, on account of the stand adopted by French For- 
eign Minister Georges Bidault, who was acting in close 
contact with the Americans, the talks progressed slowly. 

In France there was increasing popular discontent with 
the Laniel Government, which wanted to continue the dirty 
war in Vietnam. The anti-war movement was headed bv the 
French Communist Party. The military setbacks of the 
French colonialists aroused opposition feeling even among 
the bourgeoisie. The Laniel Government fell on June 12, 
1954. The new Prime Minister, Pierre Mendés-France, went 
to Geneva determined to end the costly and unpopular war, 
in which France was taking a beating. 

The agreements on the cessation of hostilities in Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos and the Final Declaration were signed 
on July 20 and 21, 1954. France undertook to withdraw her 
forces from the whole of Indochina. International commis- 


to surrender to Communist enslavement of millions. On the material 
side, it would have spelled the loss of valuable deposits of tin and 


prodigious supplics of rubber and_ rice’ (Mandate for Change, New 
York, 1963, pp. 332, 333). 


* Pravda, May 11, 1954. 
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sions for supervision and control of the fulfilment of the 
agreements were set up (they consisted of representatives of 
Canada, India and Poland). The agreements banned the 
introduction of fresh foreign troops, military personnel, ar- 
maments and munitions and the building of foreign military 
bases in all the Indochina states. The governments of Laos 
and Cambodia declared they would refrain from joining 
any military alliances. One of the provisions of the agree- 
ment on Vietnam was that neither the People’s Republic of 
Vietnam nor South Vietnam would align itself with any 
military blocs and that no foreign bases would be built on 
their territory. 

In the Final Declaration the countries participating in the 
conference pledged to respect the sovereignty of Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos and to allow no interference in their 
internal affairs. It was stated in the Declaration that free 
elections would be held in Laos and Cambodia in 1955 and 
that a political settlement would be reached in Vietnam on 
the basis of its independence, unity and territorial integrity. 
The settlement would be achieved with the aid of free 
elections under the supervision of an international commis- 
sion. The elections were set for July 1956. A temporary de- 
marcation line running somewhat south of the 17th parallel 
was established between the DRV and South Vietnam. As 
co-chairmen of the Geneva Conference the Soviet and British 
Foreign Ministers were authorised to consider all problems 
arising out of the fulfilment of the agreements.” 

Subsequently, failing to win the support of their people 
and fearing defeat, the South Vietnamese authorities made 
it impossible to hold free elections. They had the backing 
of the US imperialists, who soon acquired decisive influence 
in South Vietnam and turned it into their strongpoint in 
Southeast Asia. 

Although the USA had not signed the Indochina cease- 
fire agreements it declared that it would take note of these 
agreements and “refrain from the threat or use of force 
to disturb them”.** This commitment was soon flouted. 

The agreements on Indochina were a major step toward 
relaxing tension in international affairs and strengthening 


* Mezhdunarodnoye pravo v izbrannykh dokumentakh, Vol. Mi, 
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the position of a new socialist state—the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam. 

But an easing of world tension did not enter into the 
plans of the US ruling circles and was achieved against 
their will. To counterbalance its setback in Geneva, US 
diplomacy hastened to initiate talks on the formation of an 
aggressive military bloc in Southeast Asia (the conclusion 
of the Southeast Asia Collective Defence Treaty (Manila 
Pact) and the creation of its military organisation [SEATO]) 
while the Geneva Conference was still in session. The mem- 
bers of the new aggressive bloc were the USA, Britain, 
France, Australia and New Zealand. The US imperialists 
were able to draw into SEATO only three Asian countries, 
which were most heavily dependent on the USA: Thailand, 
the Philippines and Pakistan. These talks ended on Septem- 
ber 8, 1954. At the same time, a protocol was signed spread- 
ing the operation of the treaty to the Indochina states. This 
was a gross violation of the Geneva Agreements and con- 
travened the clearly expressed negative attitude of the In- 
dochina states to their territories being embraced by SEATO 
commitments. 

The Soviet Government assessed these actions of the USA 
and its allies as measures “directed against the interests of 
security in Asia and the Far East and against the freedom 
and independence of the peoples of Asia ’.* 

On October 12, 1954, jointly with the People’s Republic 
of China, the Soviet Union published a Declaration strongly 
denouncing the formation of the military bloc in Southeast 
Asia as serving imperialist objectives and directed against 
the security and independence of the Asian countries. 

In violation of the Geneva Agreements the USA _ con- 
tinued sending armaments to Indochina, chiefly to South 
Vietnam. It followed this up later by sending officers and 
other military personnel to South Vietnam and engaging in 
direct military interference on the side of reaction in the 
internal struggle that broke out in that country. 

A Mutual Defence Treaty was signed in Washington 
with the Chiang Kai-shek clique on December 2, 1954. 
This treaty provided for military aid to the Kuomintang 
and the building of US naval bases in Taiwan and the 


* Pravda, September 15, 1954. 
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Penghu Islands. Shortly afterwards, on January 28, 1955, 
the US Congress passed a resolution authorising the US 
President to take any step “he deems necessary for the 
specific purpose of securing and protecting Formosa and the 
Pescadores (Taiwan and the Penghu Islands.—Ed.) against 
armed attack’’.” The US military used this decision to inten- 
sify aggressive actions in the Far East, thus increasing ten- 
sion in the region of the Chinese off-shore islands and the 
Taiwan Strait. 

The Soviet Union gave its utmost support to China 
against the USA’s policy of aggression. In a conversation with 
the British Ambassador William Hayter in January 1955 
Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov made it plain that 
the mounting tension in the region of Taiwan was due to 
the USA’s flagrant interference in China’s internal affairs, 
to its efforts to wrest Taiwan away from China.** The situa- 
tion in the Taiwan Strait was discussed at a meeting be- 
tween Dulles and Molotov on May 14, 1955. Dulles claimed 
that the PRC Government, which was receiving assistance 
from the USSR, was building a military springboard on the 
continent opposite Taiwan for an invasion of that island. 
The US Government, he declared, was under strong pres- 
sure to hit that springboard or permit the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime to do that itself. In reply Molotov said “the Soviet 
Union was helping the PRC and regarded any Chinese 
construction on Chinese territory as the internal affair of 
China”, stressing in conclusion that “the USSR wants a 
peaceful settlement of the situation in the region of 
Taiwan” .*** 

In Indochina the flames of war were extinguished through 
the efforts of the Soviet Union, other socialist countries and 
all other peace-loving states. The only reason that another 
world war did not break out in that extremely tense and 
crucial period in the Far East was that the US aggressors 
were checkmated by the Soviet Union. 


* Documents on American Foreign Relations. 1955, New York, 
1956, p. 299. 

** Pravda, January 29, 1955. 
** USSR Forcign Policy Archives, Record of a conversation on May 
14, 1955 betwcen the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the USSR 
V. M. Molotov and the US Secretary of State John loster 
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The breakdown of the imperialist plans of aggression in 
the Far East was further striking evidence that the growing 
might of the socialist community, above all of the USSR, 
was increasingly influencing international relations. 


4. The Soviet Union 
and the Austrian State Treaty 


An important Soviet step toward relaxing world tension 
was the peace settlement with Austria, achieved as a result 
of the initiatives instituted by the Soviet Government to end 
the deadlock over the signing of the Austrian State Treaty. 
For a number of years the USA and its NATO partners 
had obstructed the settlement of this question for they were 
planning to bring Austria into NATO and turn her into 
that bloc’s “Alpine fortress”. They renounced the articles 
of the State Treaty that had been agreed upon at meetings 
of the Foreign Ministers Council and, in contravention of 
the agreement that had been reached, proposed a “short 
draft” of the treaty, which was totally inacceptable to both 
the Soviet Union and Austria. 

The Soviet Government directed its efforts to secure the 
earliest re-establishment of an independent and democratic 
Austria and prevent that country from becoming involved 
in Western military blocs. After the Raab Government came 
to power in 1953 the Austrian ruling circles began to show 
understanding for the Soviet stand. That same year the 
Soviet Government took steps to ease the occupation regime 
and normalise relations with Austria, believing that as an 
interested party that country should take an active share 
in the negotiations for a treaty. On the initiative of the 
Soviet delegation a representative of Austria was invited to 
attend the Berlin Foreign Ministers Conference in February 
1954. He told the conference that “Austria has no intention 
of aligning herself with any military alliance’.* This was 
an extremely important statement by Austria. 

Taking the Austrian Government’s point of view into 
account and with the purpose of getting the State Treaty 
signed as quickly as possible, the Soviet delegation at the 


* Europa Archiv, 1954, No. 8/9, p. 6521. 
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Berlin Conference proposed that the text of the Austrian 
State Treaty on the basis that had been agreed earlier 
should be finalised within three months; that the treaty 
should be supplemented with an Austrian commitment to 
refrain from joining military alliances directed against any 
of the powers that had liberated her and to deny the use of 
her territory for foreign military bases. In view of the plans 
for West Germany’s remilitarisation and the threat of 
another anschluss, the Soviet delegation suggested that 
small contingents of troops of the Four Powers should re- 
main temporarily in Austria until the German peace treaty 
was signed and that these troops should have no occupation 
functions. 

The reluctance of the Western powers to accept the Soviet 
proposals* was due to their unwillingness to give up their 
plans of using Austria for aggressive purposes. 

Guided by its desire to lessen international tension, reduce 
the number of outstanding international problems and meet 
the interests of the Austrian people, the Soviet Govern- 
ment initiated a further step in February 1955 that took the 
position of the other powers into account. It announced that 
it considered Soviet troops could be withdrawn from Aus- 
tria before the German peace treaty was concluded. Howe- 
ver, it insisted on a solution “that would make it impos- 
sible for Germany to annex Austria again’.** It suggested 
holding a Four-Power Foreign Ministers Conference without 
any delay to consider both the German and the Austrian ques- 
tion. This proposal was not accepted by the Western powers. 

This prompted Soviet diplomacy to take a different road: 
it was decided to begin direct talks with the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. Chancellor Julius Raab was invited to Moscow 
to draw up the State Treaty. . 

Direct talks between the USSR and Austria were held in 
Moscow from April 12 to 15, 1955. The results were re- 
corded in a confidential Memorandum.*** The Austrian 
Government undertook to publish a Declaration committing 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Statement of February 12, 1954 
by V. M. Molotov at the Berlin Conference of Foreign Ministers of the 
USSR, Britain, the USA and France. 

** Tzvestia, February 9, 1955. 

*** It was subsequently published simultaneously with the State Treaty. 


See Pravda, May 16, 1955. 
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Austria to permanent neutrality on the model of Switzer- 
land, and to take the appropriate steps to have the Decla- 
ration endorsed by the Austrian parliament and_ receive 
international recognition. Further, it was agreed that Austria 
would raise before the Western powers the question of a 
Four-Powcer guarantee of the integrity and inviolability of 
Austrian state territory. 

For its part, the Soviet Government stated that it was 
prepared “forthwith to sign the Austrian State Treaty and 
recognise the Declaration on Austria's neutrality’. and 
agreed that the troops of the Four Powers should be with- 
drawn from Austria after the State Treaty came into force, 
and not later than December 31, 1955. Outstanding economic 
problems were also settled. 

The Moscow talks provided the foundation for the settle- 
ment of the Austrian question. The Soviet initiative made 
it possible to sign the Austrian State Treaty, which ensured 
Austria’s neutrality. 

The State Treaty on the Re-establishment of an Indepen- 
dent and Democratic Austria was signed in Vienna on 
May 15, 1955 by representatives of the Four Powers and 
Austria. Under that treaty Austria was committed to per- 
manent neutrality, including non-participation in military 
blocs and the pledge to refrain from allowing foreign mili- 
tary bases on her territory. For their part, the USSR. the 
USA, Britain and France pledged to respect Austria’s neu- 
trality. Thus, there appeared one more non-aligned country 
in Europe. Thanks to the Soviet Union, a settlement was 
reached which conformed to Austria's national interests and 
to European security. 

An important international development. the settlement 
of the Austrian question, reaffirmed that there were exten- 
sive possibilities for settling international problems by nego- 
tiation. The Austrian treaty was vet another notable result 
of the steps that were being taken by the Soviet Union to 
relax international tension. 

Of immense significance to peace in the north of Europe 
and to the development of friendly relations with Finland 
was the signing, on September 19, 1955, of a protocol pro- 
longing the 1948 Treaty of Friendship, Co-operation and 
Mutual Assistance between the USSR and Finland for 
another 20 years. In view of the good-neighbourly relations 
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with Finland and of the certain alleviation of world tension, 
the Soviet Union found it possible to renounce, before the 
appointed time, its lease of the naval base of Porkkala-Udd 
(the lease was to expire only in 1997). Having earlier given 
up its naval base at Port Arthur, the Soviet Union now 
dismantled its last base on foreign territory. At the same 
time, it continued its struggle for disarmament in a situation 
marked by a nuclear arms race and the threat of a nuclear 
war.” 


5. Four-Power Summit at Geneva 


Whereas the signing of the Austrian State Treaty and 
a series of other developments were indicative of a certain 
easing of tension in Europe, the signing and ratification of 
the Paris Agreements envisaging West Germany's remilita- 
risation, on the contrary, led to a fresh aggravation of the 
situation. ‘They were evidence that the proponents of war 
and aggression had by no means abandoned their dangerous 
activity and were continuing to obstruct the settlement of 
the German question. 

Early in February 1955 the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
reviewed the international situation, discussed and approved 
the Soviet Government's foreign policy, and adopted a 
Declaration on the world situation. The Declaration drew 
the attention of all peoples and parliaments to the mounting 
tension on the international scene, denounced war propa- 
ganda and underlined that “the peoples are vitally inter- 
ested in the consolidation of world peace. They have every 
possibility of preventing another world war for the peace 
forces are steadily growing and are today more powerful 
than the forces of aggression and war’’.** The Supreme Soviet 
proposed direct contact between the parliaments of all coun- 
tries through exchanges of delegations, which would “meet 
with the desire of the peoples for friendly relations and 
co-operation’”.*** This peace-seeking action enabled the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR to establish contact with the 
parliaments of many countries. Up until November 1, 1957, 


* See Chapter Twenty-Four. ; 
** Sittings of the Fourth Supreme Soviet of the USSR (2nd Session), 


Verbatim Report, Moscow, 1955, p. 527 (in Russian). 
“= Tid. 
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the Soviet Union was visited by parliamentary delegations 
from 31 countries, while delegations of the Supreme Soviet 
visited 19 countries. These exchanges helped to achieve 
better understanding. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union proposed holding a summit 
conference with the purpose of improving the international 
atmosphere and discussing the issues that were complicating 
it. Despite the USA’s negative attitude to this proposal it 
was favoured by Britain and France. World public opinion 
was demanding a summit conference. 

The USA, Eisenhower writes in his memoirs, was pres- 
sured into agreeing to a conference by its allies and world 
opinion: “Not wishing to appear senselessly stubborn in my 
attitude toward a summit meeting—so hopefully desired by 
so many—I instructed Secretary Dulles to let it be known 
through diplomatic channels that if other powers were 
genuinely interested in such a meeting we were ready to 
listen to their reasoning.”’* 

At the signing of the Austrian State Treaty the Foreign 
Ministers of the USSR, the USA, Britain and France 
exchanged views on the question of a Four-Power summit 
meeting. Ihe Western representatives said they did not 
believe a summit would settle major international issues 
such as the German problem, disarmament and the problem 
of nuclear weapons. They held that the meeting’s principal 
purpose should be to give an impetus to the work of the 
Foreign Ministers or other Four-Power agencies, chart the 
further discussion of outstanding international problems and 
map out how this work should proceed. 

The Soviet Government declared itself in favour of a 
summit, contending that such a meeting should have no 
definite agenda in order to enable the Heads of Government 
to bring up any issue they felt had to be discussed. For its 
part, the Soviet Government was interested in discussing 
collective security in Europe, an arms reduction and the 
banning of nuclear weapons.”* 

In the talks that were continued through diplomatic 
channels agreement was reached on a summit meeting in 


* Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mandate for Change, p. 506. 
** USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Record of a conversation on 
May 14, 1955 between V. M. Molotov and Dulles, Macmillan and Pinay. 
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Geneva on July 18, 1955. The Soviet Government’s moti- 
vation for insisting on such a meeting was that the interna- 
tional situation had to be frankly discussed with the other 
Great Powers. 

The instructions received by the Soviet delegation stated: 
“The principal aims of the conference of the Heads of 
Government of the Four Powers should be to relax inter- 
national tension and help to create the necessary atmosphere 
of trust in the relations between states. Accordingly, efforts 
must be made to get the conference to adopt decisions con- 
forming to these aims or, at least, a corresponding declara- 
tion (or statement).” Further, the Soviet delegation was 
instructed to oppose all attempts to discuss questions that 
would signify interference in the internal affairs of the 
USSR or of countries friendly to it.* This was particularly 
necessary because Dulles and his backers in the USA were 
planning to bring up at the international conference ques- 
tions concerning the internal situation in some _ socialist 
countries and the activities of the Communist Parties in the 
capitalist world. 

During the anniversary session of the General Assembly 
in San Francisco on June 23, 1955 the US Secretary of 
State informed the Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov 
that the meeting could discuss questions such as disarma- 
ment, European security, Germany, the “status” of the East 
European countries and the activities of “world commu- 
nism”. The Soviet Foreign Minister replied that the Soviet 
Government was opposed to the US President’s proposal 
for a discussion of the situation in the East European coun- 
tries and the activities of “world communism”, noting that 
it was not within the jurisdiction of the meeting to interfere 
in the internal affairs of other countries. Its purpose was 
to discuss disarmament and collective security, and also a 
conference on the Asian question and economic problems.** 

When the Geneva Conference opened the Soviet delega- 
tion declared it was interested, above all, in a discussion 
of an arms reduction, the banning of nuclear weapons, the 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Instructions to the Soviet delega- 


tion at the Geneva summit meeting, July 1955. 
*% USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Record of a conversation on 
June 23, 1955 between the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the USSR 


and the US Secretary of State. 
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creation of a system of collective security in Europe, and 
the Asian and Far Eastern problems. Further, it suggested 
discussing the following issues: the cessation of the cold war, 
the build up of trust between states, guarantees for the 
security of neutral countries, the withdrawal of troops from 
European countries, and the German question. 

In the end it was decided to discuss the German question, 
European security, disarmament and the promotion of East- 
West contacts.* 

The Western powers gave prominence to the German 
question. However, as Eisenhower subsequently admitted, 
they had no intention of finding a mutually acceptable solu- 
tion to that question: “We had obligations to Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
No matter how harmless a Soviet proposal might appear, 
we were determined to do nothing that might injure the 
Chancellor or weaken Western resolution” to sustain the 
practices existing in the FRG.** The Western powers were 
eager to seize the initiative in the talks in order, as Eisen- 
hower later wrote, “to keep the Soviets on the defensive by 
proposing a series of measures which we hoped would seem 
logical to the peoples of the world and which we were 
prepared to support vigorously’’.*** 

The discussion of the German question was opened by the 
British Prime Minister Anthony Eden, who repeated the 
plan (Eden plan) he had proposed at the Berlin Foreign 
Ministers Conference in 1954.**** He rejected the idea of a 
system of collective security in Europe, proposing instead a 
security treaty between the participants in the conference 
and a united Germany. Under that treaty the Soviet Union 
would receive “guarantees of security’. It was implied tha 
a united Germany would join the North Atlantic bloc.***** 
This was also the stand of the USA. 

The results of this discussion were recorded in the form 
of a joint directive of the four Heads of Goverment to the 
Foreign Ministers.”) 


* Pravda, July 20, 1955. 
** Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mandate for Change, p. 523. 
** Thid., p. 519. 
eee See Chapter Twenty-Two. 
oe bob ho Pravda, July 20, 1955. 
*) See Chapter Twenty-Two. 
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At the discussion of European security the Soviet dele- 
gation declared that the security of the European peoples 
could only be ensured by the joint efforts of all the European 
states. The Sovict Government felt that the two German 
states should take part in creating a system of security. 
However, in view of the Western powers’ reluctance to 
disband their military blocs, the Soviet delegation submitted 
the draft of a General European Treaty on Collective 
Security in which this attitude was taken into account.* The 
Soviet proposals were that during the first phase of the 
establishment of a collective security system the participat- 
ing states would continue to be bound by their obligations 
under earlier treaties but would promise to refrain from 
using armed force and settle all outstanding issues by peace- 
ful means. All the obligations envisaged in the collective 
security treaty would come into force at the second stage, 
when the North Atlantic pact and the Warsaw Treaty 
would cease to operate simultaneously. 

At Geneva the Western powers made no constructive 
proposals on the question of security. More, they made the 
settlement of this question dependent on Germany’s unifica- 
tion on their own terms, one of which was that a united 
Germany would become a member of NATO. This was 
contrary to the Geneva summit directive, which prescribed 
the settlement of the German question “in accordance with 
the interests of European security”. Germany’s membership 
of a military bloc directed against the USSR and_ other 
socialist countries would, of course, basically undermine 
European security and increase tension in Europe. At the 
close of the discussion the Heads of Government instructed 
the Foreign Ministers to examine the proposals for systems 
of European security made by all the delegations at the 
Geneva Conference.** 

At the debate on the question of disarmament the Soviet 
delegation insisted on the Western powers stating their 
attitude to the Soviet disarmament proposals of May 10, 
1955 in the Subcommittee of the UN Disarmament Commis- 
sion. It proposed recording that agreement had bcen reached 
on the armament levels of the Great Powers, pointing out 


* New Times No. 31, 1955, Documents. 
** Pravda, July 24, 1955. 
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that the Soviet draft was based on the proposals that had 
earlier been submitted by the Western powers themselves. 
Further, it suggested that the conference participants should 
undertake to refrain from using atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons and call upon all other countries to follow their 
example. The Soviet delegation gave much of its attention 
to the creation of a system of international inspection of the 
cutback in armaments and the banning of nuclear weapons. 

The Western powers evinced no desire to take effective 
steps to end the deadlock over the disarmament problem. 
Their proposals made no provision for disarmament and 
were wholly concerned with control and inspection of exist- 
ing armaments and armed forces. They did not even men- 
tion the need for a reduction of armaments and the prohi- 
bition of nuclear weapons. The US delegation suggested 
that the USSR and the USA exchange information about 
their armed forces and permit the aerial photographing of 
their territories.” 

At the discussion of the last point on the agenda—the 
development of East-West contacts—the Soviet delegation 
suggested that the conference would contribute towards 
easing international tension by declaring itself in favour 
of the promotion of economic, cultural and other links be- 
tween nations and the development of international trade. 

While expressing themselves generally in favour of more 
economic contacts, the Western powers, notably the USA, 
made no concrete proposals for ending the discriminatory 
measures they had taken in regard to economic links with 
the Soviet Union. At the discussion of the question of 
contacts their chief concern was to provide bourgeois pro- 
paganda literature, radio broadcasts, cte., with more pos- 
sibilities for penetrating the USSR. As a result of this 
discussion, the Foreign Ministers were instructed to study 
the materials that could lead “to a gradual lifting of the 
barriers preventing free intercourse and peaceful trade be- 
tween nations and the establishment of such free contacts 
and links as would mutually benefit the interested countries 
and peoples’. 

The situation in Asia was touched upon during unofficial 
talks between Soviet and Western representatives. The 


* Pravda, July 22. 1955; also sce Chapter Twenty-Four. 
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Soviet representatives suggested settling the question of 
Taiwan as an inalienable part of China and also the ques- 
tion of restoring China’s rights in the UN. Eisenhower and 
Dulles rejected the Soviet proposals, declaring that time 
was needed for such a settlement.* 

No agreement was outlined at Geneva on key interna- 
tional problems. Nevertheless, following the Geneva Con- 
ference there was some relaxation of tension in the relations 
between states. 


6. Four-Power Foreign Ministers 
Conference at Geneva (1955) 


In determining the Soviet delegation’s guidelines for the 
Foreign Ministers Conference that was being convened in 
fulfilment of the decision of the Geneva summit, the 
CC CPSU and the Soviet Government devoted much of their 
attention to European security. The instructions given the 
Soviet delegation stated: ‘““At the examination of the ques- 
tion of security in Europe, the delegation shall insist that 
the task of ensuring effective security in Europe would be 
best of all served by establishing a system of collective 
security, regarding which the Soviet Government had sub- 
mitted the appropriate proposal at the Conference of the 
Heads of Government of the Four Powers in Geneva, and 
concluding to that end a corresponding treaty. In view of 
the fact that, essentially, this proposal had not been exam- 
ined at the summit, the delegation shall bring it up so that 
the representatives of the Three Powers can state their 
attitude to it. At the discussion it is to be remembered that 
this is the basic Soviet proposal on the question of European 
security.’’** 

The conference opened in Geneva on October 27, 1955. 
The first question on the agenda was: “European Security 
and Germany”. From the very beginning the exchange of 


* USSR Forcign Policy Archives. Record of a conversation on 
July 21. 1955 between the Head of the Sovict delegation and Eisen- 
hower. Dulles and Eden at the Geneva Conference. 

** USSR Foreign Policy Archives. Instructions of October 26. 1955 to 
the Soviet delegation at the Foreign Ministers Conference in Geneva. 
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views showed that the USA and its Western allies were not 
interested in organising European security and that all their 
efforts were directed toward obtaining the USSR’s agree- 
ment to the inclusion of a united Germany in the aggressive 
North Atlantic bloc spearheaded at the USSR and other 
socialist countries. This attitude doomed the conference to 
failure. That was exactly what US diplomacy wanted. 

Consistently in keeping with its policy of strengthening 
peace the Soviet Government proposed that the conference 
discuss the draft of a General European Treaty on Collective 
Security in Europe, which had been submitted earlier at 
the summit in Geneva. 

The Western delegations rejected the Soviet proposal, 
advancing a somewhat modified version of the Eden plan.* 

The Soviet delegation pointed out that since the Berlin 
Conference in 1954, when it was possible to hold general 
elections in Germany, the situation in that country had 
changed considerably: the Paris Agreements had come into 
force and West Germany had become a member of NATO 
and was rearming. The problem of reuniting Germany 
under the new conditions could onlv be settled gradually, 
step by step, and only through a detente and co-operation 
between the German Democratic Republic and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The Soviet delegation amended its initial draft treaty on 
European security. It proposed discussing the possibility of 
concluding the treaty with the participation of a smaller 
number of countries: the USSR, the USA, France and 
Britain and also the other members of the Western Euro- 
pean Union and the Warsaw Treaty, including the GDR 
and the FRG.** This proposal was also rejected by the West- 
ern powers, whose refusal to reach agreement on security 
in Europe in effect nullified the Geneva summit decisions 
on the German question. It will be recalled that the summit 
decisions made the settlement of this question dependent 
upon the establishment of a system of security in Europe. 

The British proposal for setting up an armament restric- 
tion and inspection zone in the heart of Europe, submitted 


See Chapter Twenty-Two. 
“* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Statement of October 31. 1955 by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 
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at the Geneva summit, had a direct bearing on the task of 
ensuring European security. This proposal was included in 
the summit directives to the Forcign Ministers Conference. 
The directives spoke of ‘“‘creating a zone between East and 
West in which armed forces would be stationed by mutual 
agreement”. In keeping with this recommendation the Soviet 
delegation submitted proposals envisaging the creation of 
a zone embracing the GDR and the FRG and all or some 
of the neighbouring states. It was suggested that the agree- 
ment on the zone should stipulate the maximum numerical 
strength of the US, Soviet, British and French forces to be 
stationed in the countries of the zone, and record the obli- 
gations covering armament restriction and inspection and 
the establishment in the zone of a joint agency for the 
inspection of the armed forces and armaments of the signa- 
tory powers.” 

The Western powers rejected these Soviet proposals as 
well, putting forward their own draft which contravened 
the directives of the Heads of Government. It spoke of a 
zone ‘“‘along both sides of the demarcation line between a 
reunited Germany and Eastern Europe’.** This draft was 
evidence that in order to wreck any possibility of an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on this issue the Western powers 
went so far as to renounce even the proposals Eden had made 
at the Geneva summit. 

On the question of disarmament the Soviet delegation 
submitted a draft decision which suggested recording the 
agreement reached by the Four Powers on armed forces 
limitations, banning atomic and hydrogen bombs, ceasing 
nuclear tests, and establishing international control over the 
reduction of conventional armaments and armed forces and 
over the prohibition of nuclear weapons.*”” Pleading tech- 
nical difficulties in controlling the banning of nuclear 
weapons, the Western Foreign Ministers bluntly declared 
that it was impossible to put nuclear disarmament into 


effect.7""* 


* Thid. 
* Thid. - 

**% Decision of the Four-Power Foreign Ministers Conference on a 
reduction of armaments and the banning of nuclear weapons of Novem- 
ber 10, 1955, Council of Forcign Ministers, Document 45. . 
m= Statement by Antoine Pinay of November 10, 1955, Council of 
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Characteristically, the Western delegations refused to 
record agreement cven on issues on which there was a 
concurrence of views. 

During the discussion of the question of promoting East- 
West contacts the Soviet delegation submitted a draft deci- 
sion taking into account the summit directives and also the 
wishes of Western business circles, scientists, cultural work- 
ers and public organisations. 

The Western powers planned not so much the develop- 
ment of contacts and peaceful co-operation between coun- 
tries as the obtaining of channels to enable them to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the socialist countries. 

No question was decided by the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference on account of the uncompromising stand adopted 
by the Western powers, who were steering toward a further 
aggravation of the international situation. 


7. Establishment of Diplomatic 
Relations With Japan 


As was noted earlier,” the USSR. Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
India, Burma and some other countries did not sign a peace 
treaty with Japan at San Francisco. This circumstance was 
used by the USA to secure the rupture of all contacts be- 
tween Japan and the Soviet Union. The US-oriented Japa- 
nese Government. headed by the leader of the bourgeois 
Liberal Party Shigeru Yoshida, was ignoring Japanese 
national interests by its refusal to normalise relations with 
the USSR and its opposing economic and trade relations 
with it. 

The Sovict Government regarded as abnormal the absence 
of diplomatic and economic relations with one of the Soviet 
Union’s nearest neighbours in the Far East. Therefore, in 
view of the changed international situation in the Far East 
following the termination of the war in Korea and Indo- 
china, it took active steps to establish contacts with Japan. 


Forcign Ministers. Document 46. Speech by Harold Macmillan of No- 
vember 10, 1955, Council of Foreign Ministers, Document 50. Statement 
by John Foster Dulles of November 11, 1955, Council of Foreign Min- 
isters, Document 51. 

* See Chapter Nineteen. 
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The Government of the People’s Republic of China support- 
ed the Soviet initiative, and a joint Sino-Soviet Declaration, 
signed in Peking on October 11, 1954, stated that the two 
countries were prepared to ‘take steps to normalise ... 
relations with Japan’’.* 

In Japan there was a wide response to the Sino-Soviet 
Declaration. Many quarters in that country, including busi- 
ness circles, began to urge the normalisation of relations 
with the USSR, the PRC and other socialist countries. But 
normalisation was hindered by the Yoshida Government’s 
one-sided pro-American orientation. 

The Yoshida Government resigned in early December 
1954, ‘The new Cabinet was formed on the 10th of the same 
month by Ichiro Hatoyama, leader of the Democratic Party, 
which he had constituted in November 1954.** On the next 
day, December 1], the new Foreign Minister Mamoru 
Shigemitsu declared that Japan was prepared to resume 
relations with the USSR on mutually acceptable terms. In 
a number of statements Hatoyama raised the question of 
Japan pursuing an independent policy.*** 

The Soviet Government quickly responded to the pro- 
nouncements of the Japanese statesmen. On December 16, 
1954 the communication was conveyed that the Soviet Union 
unchangeably desired to establish and promote relations 
with all countries seeking the same end; this was the Soviet 
Union’s policy toward Japan as well. 

The US ruling circles did not want Japan to follow an 
independent foreign policy. In a message to Prime Minister 
Hatoyama in May 1955 Dulles wrote that the Japanese 
Government’s line of expanding economic relations with 
China and the Soviet Union and resuming diplomatic rela- 
tions with them was giving the American people and US 
Congress circles the impression that Japan was looking for 
a detente with communist countries. ‘This, the message said, 
could become an obstacle to the programme of aid to Japan 
that was being considered by the US Government.”*** 


* Izvestia, October 12, 1954. 
** A year later the Liberal and the Democratic parties merged to 


form the Liberal Democratic Party. 
= TN. Kutakov, ZJstoriya sovetsko-yaponskikh diplomaticheskikh 
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Pressure from the USA, whose policies had many adher- 
ents in the Japanese ruling circles, affected the course of 
the Japanese-Soviet talks that were started in London on 
June 3, 1955. The first months of these talks yielded noth- 
ing. Among the prior condition made by the Japanese dele- 
gation for the restoration of relations and the conclusion 
of a peace treaty were the satisfaction of Japan's territorial 
claims—the transfer of the Kuril Islands and the southern 
part of Sakhalin IsLand—and the repatriation of Japanese 
war criminals sentenced in the Soviet Union. 

On June 14, 1955 the Soviet delegation submitted the 
draft of a peace treaty and stated that the Soviet Union 
would satisfy some of Japan’s wishes: it would waive its 
reparations claims on Japan, support Japan's application 
for membership of the UN and enter into negotiations for 
a trade treaty and a fishing convention. In order to turn the 
Sea of Japan into a sea of peace the Soviet delegation 
suggested that the straits linking it with the ocean should 
be open to navigation by warships belonging only to coun- 
tries bordering on the Sea of Japan. Japan would under- 
take to refrain from joining any coalition or military alliance 
against any power that had fought in the war against her.* 

However, the Japanese refused to discuss the question 
of a treaty as such. They accentuated the question of the 
repatriation of Japanese prisoners of war despite the fact 
that all such prisoners had been repatriated by early 1950 
and only a small number of Japanese citizens from among 
former prisoners of war sentenced for war crimes were still 
in the Soviet Union. 

The territorial problem also called forth long and fruit- 
less discussions. The Soviet Union proceeded from existing 
international agreements that eradicated the injustice 
inflicted by Japan on Russia and restored the Soviet Union’s 
rights to the Kuril Islands and the southern part of Sakha- 
lin Island. These agreements had been recognised by Japan 
when she signed the act of surrender in 1945 and the San 
Francisco Peace Treaty in 1951. 

Sincerely desiring to secure an early normalisation of 
relations with Japan and taking into account the fact that 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Soviet draft peace treaty with 
Japan of June 14, 1955. 
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the islands of Habomai and Shikotan are situated close to 
the Japanese island of Hokkaido, the Soviet delegation 
agreed to include an article on the territorial question in 
the draft peace treaty. The article would state that meeting 
Japan’s wishes and her interests the Soviet Union would 
turn the Little Kuril Islands (Habomai and Shikotan) over 
to her. 

This generous step opened the way for a quick and 
successful conclusion of the talks in London. However, the 
Soviet proposals were not appreciated by the Japanese 
Government, whose representative insisted on the transfer 
io Japan not only of the islands of Habomai and Shikotan 
but also of the islands of Kunashiri and Ituruppu and that 
the status of the other Kuril Islands and the southern part 
of Sakhalin Island should be decided by an international 
conterence. 

The talks were cut short by the Japanese in March 1956. 

During the talks agreement was reached on the wording 
of an article calling for the signing of a convention regulat- 
ing and limiting the salmon catch in the Northwestern 
Pacific in order to conserve and enlarge the fish resources. 
The suspension of the talks and the indiscriminate fishing 
by the Japanese compelled the Soviet Government to adopt 
a decision to conserve the fish resources and regulate the 
salmon catch in the open sea in regions adjoining Soviet 
territorial waters in the Far East. Until the conclusion of 
an appropriate agreement with interested countries, zones 
in which the salmon catch was regulated were demarcated 
in the Sea of Okhotsk, the western part of the Bering Sea 
and in the Pacific adjoining the territorial waters of the 
USSR.” 

Pressured by the big fishing companies, the Japanese 
Government suggested beginning talks on a fishing agree- 
ment. A fishing convention and an agreement on rescue on 
the high seas were signed on May I4, 1956. At these talks 
it was agreed that negotiations on normalising Soviet- 
Japanese relations would be resumed not later than on 
July 31, 1956. 

However, when the negotiations were resumed in Moscow 
on July 31 the Japanese repeated their demand regarding 


* Pravda, March 21, 1956. 
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the islands of Kunashiri and Jturuppu. The Soviet Govern- 
ment could not agree to this demand. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu, who led the Japanese dele- 
gation, informed his Government of the situation and 
requested a recess on the grounds that he had to attend a 
conference in London on the Suez issue. However, he 
recommended that Japan conclude a peace treaty on the 
terms proposed by the Soviet Union.* 

US diplomacy again intervened in the Soviet- Japanese 
talks. Dulles, who was in London at the conference on the 
Suez Canal, had three meetings with Shigemitsu during 
which he brought pressure to bear on the Japanese Foreign 
Minister. He declared that if in a peace treaty with the 
USSR Japan recognised Southern Sakhalin and the Kuril 
Islands as Soviet possessions the USA would perpetuate its 
occupation of the islands of Okinawa (of the Ryukyu group) 
and Bonin. At the third meeting he made it plain that the 
USA did not want Japan to settle the territorial question 
with the Soviet Union.** 

US interference evoked resentment in Japan, where 
public opinion demanded that the Japanese Government 
enter into direct negotiations with the USSR and ascertain 
if it was possible to normalise relations without the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty on condition that the territorial 
question was discussed at subsequent talks. A Japanese 
Government delegation led by Hatoyama went to Moscow 
in October 1956. The frank exchange of views in Mos- 
cow predetermined the success of the negotiations. A 
Soviet- Japanese Declaration was signed on October 19, 
1956. 

The declaration proclaimed the termination of the state 
of war and the resumption of diplomatic and consular 
relations between the two countries. The Soviet Union 
pledged to support Japan’s application for membership of 
the UN, to release and repatriate all Japanese citizens 
sentenced in the Soviet Union and renounce its reparations 
claims. In keeping with the wishes of Japan and taking her 
interests into account, the Soviet Union agreed to the trans- 
fer of the islands of Habomai and Shikotan with the proviso 


* Mainichi, March 9, 1956. 
** Yaponiya. Uoprosy istorii, Moscow, 1959, pp. 272-73, 
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that the actual transfer would be effected after a peace treaty 
was signed.” 

In agreeing to normalise relations with a defeated enemy, 
the Soviet Union did not demand any privilege or conces- 
sion and did not try to bind Japan to any commitments as 
was done, for example, by the USA (in the Security Pact 
and in the Mutual Security Agreement). 

The Japanese-Soviet Declaration laid down the founda- 
tion for good-neighbourly relations between the Soviet Union 
and Japan. 


8. Further Strengthening of Fraternal Friendship 
Between the USSR and the People’s Democracies 


The CC CPSU and the Soviet Government gave their 
unflagging attention to promoting friendly relations with the 
People’s Democracies and to developing and improving 
socialist international relations. They acted on Lenin’s well- 
known precept that it was necessary to give “exclusive 
attention to the interests of various nations’,** respect their 
national sovereignty and take the specifics of each country 
into account. 

The most important step in that direction was, of course, 
the conclusion of the Warsaw Treaty. 

Another noteworthy event was the improvement of rela- 
tions between the USSR and Yugoslavia. The deterioration 
of these relations in 1948-1949 was prejudicial to the peo- 
ples of both countries and only played into the hands of the 
imperialists. In 1953 the Soviet Government suggested that 
the two countries exchange ambassadors. [his proposal was 
readily accepted by the Government of Yugoslavia. In Octo- 
ber 1954 the Soviet Government informed the Yugoslav 


* Pravda, January 20, 1956. In January 1960 Japan signed a new 
military agreement with the USA—the Treaty on Mutual Co-operation 
and Security, which was spearheaded at the USSR and the Peoples 
Republic of China. The Soviet Union could not allow the transfer of the 
islands of Habomai and Shikotan to enlarge the territory used by US 
troops. Consequently, the Soviet Government declared that these islands 
would be transferred to Japan provided all foreign troops were with- 
drawn from her territory and a peace treaty was signed with the USSR 
(Pravda, January 29, 1960). 

* WoT Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 386. 
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Ambassador that as a step toward improving relations and 
strengthening friendly ties between the two countries the 
Soviet press and radio would give full coverage to questions 
concerning Yugoslavia.” This was followed by an agree- 
ment on a visit to Yugoslavia by a Soviet Government dele- 
gation. The delegation began its visit at the close of May 
1955. These steps resulted in the normalisation of relations 
between the two countries. The Soviet- Yugoslav Declaration 
of June 2, 1955 noted the concurrence of views between the 
two countries on a number of fundamental problems of 
international development and mapped out a programme 
for economic, scientific, technical and cultural co-operation. 

The further development of relations between the social- 
ist countries witnessed an expansion of economic and polit- 
ical links and joint international actions in defence of peace 
and security. 

This was expressed in the Soviet Union's bilateral talks 
and agreements with China, the GDR, the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic and other socialist countries. On Octo- 
ber 11, 1954, following the Soviet-Chinese talks on broader 
and deeper co-operation, a declaration was published which 
noted the “existence of a complete identity of views on the 
development of comprehensive co-operation between the two 
countries and on the international situation ’.** Further, it 
was stated that the two governments would consult each 
other on all problems affecting their common interests in 
order to co-ordinate their actions in ensuring their own 
security and maintaining peace in the Far East and the 
world. 

Agreement was reached on the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from the jointly used naval base at Port Arthur and 
on the transfer of that base with all its installations to 
China.*** In 1945 and 1946 the fact that the Port Arthur 
base was used by the Soviet Union was of immense assistance 
to the Chinese People’s Liberation Army in its struggle 
against the Chiang Kai-shek regime. The base was now 
returned to China. 


* USSR Forcign Policy Archives, Record of a conversation on 
October 21, 1954 between the Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister and the 
Yugoslav Ambassador Vidi¢. 

** Pravda, October 12, 1954. 

ee Tbid., 
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Considerable attention was given by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to assistance and support for the German Democratic 
Republic and to the promotion of relations with it. The most 
important step in that direction, following the Soviet State- 
ment of March 25, 1954 on the granting of full sover- 
eignty to the GDR, was the treaty concluded on September 
20, 1955 on relations between the Soviet Union and the 
German Democratic Republic.* That treaty reaffirmed that 
the relations between the two countries were founded on 
complete equality and on respect for each other’s sover- 
eignty. Further it provided for mutual consultations on 
major international issues. 

In January 1956 a meeting of the Political Consultative 
Committee, set up in accordance with the Warsaw Treaty, 
showed that there was complete unanimity among _ the 
Treaty members in assessing the international situation and 
regarding the measures that had to be taken to consolidate 
peace and security. In the Declaration adopted at that meet- 
ing it was noted that a system of collective security had 
to be formed in Europe and that the Treaty members were 
prepared to examine jointly with other interested countries 
any proposal conforming to that objective.** 

The Soviet Government energetically continued helping 
to further the economic development of all the socialist 
countries, making it possible for them to end the economic 
backwardness that many of them had inherited from capital- 
ism.*** The Soviet Union rendered substantial assistance to 
China, which successfully restored her war-ravaged economy 
and in 1956 embarked on her first five-year plan of eco- 
nomic development. In addition to the first loan, extended in 
1950, the Soviet Union granted China another long-term 
loan of 520 million rubles in 1954. The industrial equipment 
and raw and other materials supplied by the Soviet Union 
under a trade and credit agreement played an important 
role in China’s socialist industrialisation. 


* See Chapter Twenty-Two. 

** Izvestia, January 29, 1956. 
= The share of industrial output in the GNP amounted to 10 per 
cent (1937) in China, 25 per cent (1939) in Bulgaria, only 1.5 per cent 
(1955) in the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, roughly 40 per cent 
(1937) in Rumania, and so on. This share was further reduced during 


the Second World War. 
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In 1953 the USSR agreed to extend economic and techni- 
cal assistance to China in the building or reconstruction of 
141 large industrial enterprises. Agreement on Soviet assis- 
tance for the building of another 15 industrial enterprises 
in China was reached in October 1954. The two countries 
signed an agreement on scientific and technical co-operation 
through exchanges of experience in all branches of the na- 
tional economy.* The value of the Soviet equipment 
supplied under these agreements totalled nearly 5,600 mil- 
lion rubles. In those days Mao Tse-tung wrote highly of 
Soviet assistance. In a telegram of September 15, 1953, he 
wrote: “It is the unanimous opinion of the State Council 
that thanks to the agreement of the Government of the 
great Soviet Union to render systematic economic and tech- 
nical assistance to China in the building or reconstruction 
of 91 new enterprises and 50 enterprises currently under 
construction or reconstruction, the Chinese people, who are 
closely studying the advanced experience and the latest 
technical achievements of the Soviet Union, can gradually 
build their own powerful heavy industry. This will be of 
exceptionally great importance for China’s industrialisation, 
for her gradual transition to socialism and for strengthening 
the camp of peace and democracy headed by the Soviet 
Union.’”’** 

The further development of economic co-operation be- 
tween the two countries was given expression in the agree- 
ments signed on April 7, 1956. These agreements envisaged 
Soviet assistance in the building of 55 industrial enterprises 
in addition to the 156 projects that were then under con- 
struction in accordance with the Soviet-Chinese agreements 
of 1953-1954. The value of the equipment deliveries and 
other technical assistance under the new agreements (1956) 
amounted to nearly 2,500 million rubles.*** 

The Soviet Union gave China every possible assistance 
in her industrial development. This was acknowledged by 
her leaders. For instance, in a speech at the 8th National 
Congress of the Communist Party of China in September 
1956 Chou En-lai noted that “the great Soviet Union and 


* Izvestia, October 12, 1954. 
** Pravda, September 17, 1953. 
*** T-vestia, April 7, 1956. 
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the People’s Democracies have rendered us immense assis- 
tance for our first five-year plan. The Soviet Union has 
granted us easy-term credits, helped us to design 205 indus- 
trial projects and supplied a large portion of the equipment 
for them, sent us many skilled specialists and gave us con- 
siderable technical assistance in other fields.... Specialists 
from the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies work- 
ing in our country have made an outstanding contribution 
to our socialist construction. We should like to take this 
opportunity to express our profound gratitude to the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Democracies for this heartfelt, fra- 
ternal assistance’’.* 

Similar agreements on economic assistance were signed 
by the Soviet Union with other socialist countries. In early 
1956 under these agreements the Soviet Union was helping 
the “People’s Democracies build 391 enterprises and over 
90 individual workshops and installations”. By that year it 
had granted “the People’s Democracies long-term credits 
totalling 21,000 million rubles on the most favourable 
conditions’’.*” 

Special note must be made of Soviet assistance to the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic in restoring its econ- 
omy that had been laid waste during the US intervention. 
After the armistice had been concluded in 1953 the Soviet 
Government announced that it was presenting the Korean 
people a sum of 1,000 million rubles for economic rehabili- 
tation. In September 1953 agreement was reached on the 
use of this money for the restoration of the large hydropow- 
er station on the Yalu River and for the restoration and 
building of ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgical plants and 
chemical, cement and other factories. Extensive gratuitous 
assistance was rendered in restoring the national economy 
of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic by other coun- 
tries of the socialist community. Economic assistance from 
the USSR and other socialist countries enabled the Korean 
people to restore their industry and agriculture within a 
relatively short span of time and surpass the pre-war level 


as early as 1955. 


* Sth National Congress of the Communist Party of China. Moscow, 


1956, p. 51 (in Russian). ee: 
“* The 20th Congress of the CPSU, Verbatim Report, Moscow, 1956. 


Vol. I, p. 13 (in Russian). 
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Substantial assistance was extended by the Soviet Union 
to the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. For instance, in 
1955 it gave the DRV a sum of 400 million rubles as a grant- 
in-aid to help it raise the living standard and rehabilitate 
the war-torn economy. . 

Economic co-operation enabled the socialist countries to 
go over to the specialisation and co-ordination of produc- 
tion, thus giving them the possibility of making the most 
effective use of their production and raw material resources 
and combining the interests of each country with those of 
the socialist community as a whole. 


§. Soviet Support for the Struggle 
of the Peoples 
to Achieve and Consolidate Independence 


By the mid-1950s a large number of Asian and African 
countries had won liberation from colonial oppression and 
proclaimed their independence. Following Syria, the Leba- 
non, India, Burma and Indonesia, which achieved indepen- 
dence during the initial years after World War II, liberation 
was won by Egypt (1952), the Sudan (January 1, 1956), 
Morocco (March 2, 1956), Tunisia (March 20, 1956) and a 
number of other countries. The peoples who had won 
independence had to defend it not only against the old 
colonialists (Britain and France) but chiefly against the 
USA, which after the war became the mainstay of colonial- 
ism and neocolonialism and the most deadlv enemy of the 
independence of nations. 

In their struggle against the colonialists the peoples of 
the colonial and liberated countries found, as they continue 
to do to this day, powerful support from the Soviet Union. 
The considerable economic assistance rendered them by the 
Soviet Union helped them to safeguard their economic 
independence. For instance, in 1955 the USSR and India 
signed an agreement on assistance for the building of a 
large iron and stecl works at Bhilai (the annual capacity of 
1,000,000 tons of steel was to be subsequently increased). 
In the same period the Soviet Union signed important 
agreements on trade and economic co-operation with Burma, 
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Egypt, the Lebanon, Afghanistan, Argentina, Uruguay and 
other countries. A feature distinguishing Soviet aid from 
that rendered by the imperialist states is that it is not linked 
with any political conditions infringing upon the indepen- 
dence of the recipient country. 

Soviet assistance to the new national states was not 
confined to the economic sphere. The Soviet Union wel- 
comed and supported the Bandung Conference (1955) and 
its decisions, which were permeated with a spirit of struggle 
against colonialism and called for all-sided economic and 
cultural co-operation between the countries of Asia and 
Africa on the basis of the ten principles of peaceful co- 
existence formulated by the conference. These principles 
were a further development of the five principles (known 
as Pancha Shila) that were adopted by the governments of 
India and China. 

Of significance in bringing about closer relations between 
the USSR and the countries of the East were the visits by 
Soviet leaders in India, Burma and Afghanistan at the close 
of 1955. The bilateral declarations signed during these 
visits reaffirmed the identity of views of the Soviet Union, 
India, Burma and Afghanistan on many important interna- 
tional problems. The USSR supported the Indian demand 
for the termination of Portuguese colonial rule in Goa, Diu 
and Daman and the reincorporation of these territories in 
India. The Soviet Union established diplomatic relations 
with Indonesia, Cambodia and Laos, and signed agreements 
on trade and economic and cultural co-operation with many 
Asian countries. 

The Soviet Government took a series of steps to improve 
relations with the USSR’s southern neighbours—Turkey and 
Iran. On behalf of the Soviet Government the following 
statement was made to the Turkish Ambassador on May 30, 
1953: 

“In order to preserve good-neighbourly relations and 
strengthen peace and security the governments of Armenia 
and Georgia have found it possible to renounce their terri- 
torial claims on Turkey. As regards the question of the 
Straits, the Soviet Government has reconsidered its view 
and feels that the USSR’s security can be ensured from the 
direction of the Straits on terms equally acceptable to the 
USSR and Turkey. The Soviet Government therefore places 
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it on record that the Soviet Union has no territorial claims 
on Turkey.”* This statement helped to clear the way for a 
gradual improvement of relations between the Soviet Union 
and Turkey. 

The Soviet Government also took the initiative to improve 
relations with Iran. As a result of this initiative the Soviet 
Union and Iran signed an agreement on December 2, 1954 
on financial and border issues, whose settlement benefited 
the relations between the two countries. 


The efforts made by the CC CPSU and the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the period 1951-1956 to relax international tension 
yielded substantial results in spite of the opposition of the 
USA and other Western powers. The war in Korea was 
threatening to grow into a global conflict, and the Soviet 
Government played an immense and, in some cases, the 
decisive role first in limiting the US aggression and then 
in giving a start to the armistice talks. It helped to bring 
these talks to a successful conclusion. The Geneva Foreign 
Ministers Conference, which halted the hostilities in Viet- 
nam, Cambodia and Laos and consolidated the position of 
the young Democratic Republic of Vietnam, was convened 
in 1954 on Soviet initiative. The 1954 Geneva Agreements 
were a major step toward a relaxation of world tension. The 
Soviet-Japanese Declaration, restoring diplomatic relations 
between the two countries, was signed in October 1956 
despite the attempts of US diplomacy to prevent Japan from 
pursuing an independent foreign policy. The declaration 
laid the basis for good-neighbourly relations and the devel- 
opment of economic and political contacts between the two 
countries. 

Consistently in keeping with its policy of peaceful 
coexistence the Soviet Government initiated steps to settle 
the international issues that had remained outstanding in 


Europe after the Second World War. The leaders of the 


* Pravda, July 19, 1953. In December 1945 the Soviet press carried 
letters by two Georgian scientists, who wrote that Turkey should return 
to Georgia some border regions that she had acquired under the Treaty 
of 1921. These letters were used by Western propaganda to stir up anti- 
Soviet feeling in Turkey. 
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Western powers had to agree to a resumption of talks with 
the USSR on disputed international problems: Germany, 
European security, disarmament, East-West contacts and so 
on. Although these talks (the 1954 Berlin Foreign Ministers 
Conference; the 1955 Geneva summit, and so on) did not 
end in agreement, they improved the international situation 
and eased tension. 

A Soviet initiative led to the signing of the State Treaty 
on the restoration of an independent and democratic Austria. 
That treaty perpetuated Austria’s neutrality, added yet 
another country to those outside military blocs and reduced 
the number of outstanding post-war problems. 

The international situation was improved also by the 
Soviet Union’s fearless initiative in disarmament. It dis- 
played its peaceableness and desire to strengthen friendly, 
good-neighbourly relations with steps such as the restoration 
of the Port Arthur naval base to China and the Porkkala- 
Udd base to Finland. 

The struggle to ease international tension and avert a 
world war was waged by the USSR in close co-operation 
with the other socialist countries with whom it. steadily 
strengthened its economic and political ties and improved 
socialist international relations. The Soviet Government 
gave its vigorous support for the struggle of the peoples of 
colonial and liberated countries against the colonialists and 
their allies. 

The 20th Congress of the CPSU, held in February 1956, 
enlarged on and concretised the Leninist principle of peace- 
ful coexistence between countries with different social sys- 
tems, stressing that in a world divided into two different 
social systems this was the only correct and reasonable 
principle. 

In face of the new alignment of forces on the international 
scene, the Congress drew the conclusion that in the modern 
international situation it was quite possible to avert a world 
war. 

The resolution adopted by the Congress stated in part: 
“As long as capitalism remains in the world the reactionary 
forces representing the interests of the capitalist monopolies 

_ may try to start a war. But war is not fatally inevitable. 
Today there are powerful social and political forces, which 
have considerable means for preventing the imperialists from 
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starting a war, and if they try to unleash it to give a crush- 
ing rebuff to aggressors and disrupt their adventurist 
plans.’”* 

The Congress approved the peaceful foreign policy 
pursued by the CC CPSU and the Soviet Government. not- 
ing that along with other socialist countries the Soviet Union 
had “opportunely initiated a series of foreign policy mea- 
sures aimed at strengthening peace and security ** which had 
the active support of all the peace forces. 

The energetic measures taken by the Soviet Government 
helped to achieve some improvement of the international 
atmosphere. But imperialism’s forces of aggression went on 
with their intrigues. In mid-1956 these intrigues led to a 
new and drastic deterioration of the international situation 
and intensified the threat of war. 


ES 20th Congress of the CPSU, p. 414. 
** Tbid., p. 410. 


Chapter ‘Twenty-Four 


THE SOVIET UNION 

AND THE DISARMAMENT PROBLEM 
AFTER THE INVENTION 

OF THE THERMONUCLEAR BOMB 
(1953-1958) 


New steps designed to ease international tension were 
taken by the Soviet Government in 1953-1958 also in the 
field of disarmament. The disarmament talks had been 
deadlocked by the Western powers’ rejection of the Soviet 
proposals for the prohibition of atomic weapons and a 
reduction of conventional armaments.* A new approach had 
to be adopted to the disarmament issue. 

This was somewhat facilitated by the cessation of hostil- 
ities in Korea and Vietnam, the conclusion of the Austrian 
State Treaty and other developments that brought a certain 
relaxation of world tension. Furthermore, in the interests 
of its peaceful policy in disarmament the Soviet Government 
could utilise the changes that had taken place during the 
1950s in the world balance of power in favour of the social- 
ist community. The Soviet Union’s conspicuous achievements 
in science and technology had moved it into first place in the 
world in many spheres of civilian and war _ production, 
notably in rocketry. These achievements showed the Soviet 
Union’s superiority over the most developed capitalist coun- 
try, the USA, in a key sphere such as the manufacture of 
means of delivering nuclear weapons. 

In those years the Soviet Union made enormous headway 
in the uses of nuclear energy. The Soviet Government 
announcement of August 20, 1953 on the testing of hydro- 


* See Chapter Eighteen. 
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gen bombs in the Soviet Union told the world of extremely 
important discoveries in the synthesis of the atomic nucleus. 
In the USA the first hydrogen bombs were tested later. A 
new stage began in the development of armaments: thermo- 
nuclear weapons exceeding the explosive power of thousands 
of atomic bombs such as were dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki appeared in the war arsenals. Whereas the 
explosive power of the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
was equal to 20 kilotons or 20,000 conventional tons of ITNT, 
the explosive power of the hydrogen bomb was equal to tens 
of megatons, or tens of millions of tons of TNT. 

The discoveries in nuclear energy and technology gave 
a new significance to the problem of disarmament. War with 
the use of hydrogen bombs would involve the death of 
many tens and, perhaps, hundreds of millions of people and 
the destruction of entire countries and nations. This demand- 
ed new energetic efforts to achieve an international agree- 
ment on disarmament. 

The Soviet Union was aware that in view of the invention 
of thermonuclear weapons the arms race was fraught with 
terrible consequences and it made every effort to put an 
end to this dangerous course of events. Following the discov- 
ery of means of using thermonuclear energy in war and 
after a series of important steps had been taken to settle 
some of the problems causing tension in the world, the 
Soviet Government renewed its efforts to end the deadlock 
in the disarmament negotiations. 

The US Government made an attempt to divert public 
attention from measures that could lead to actual disarma- 
ment. In a speech at the General Assembly on December 
8, 1953, published under the heading “Atoms for Peace”, 
US President Dwight D. Eisenhower proposed the creation 
of an “international” fissionable materials fund under UN 
aegis and consisting of small contributions from countries 
producing nuclear materials. The fund, the US President 
said, would be used exclusively for peaceful purposes, 
namely, in agriculture, medicine and other peaceful areas. It 
would thereby signify the beginning of a reduction of the 
potential destructive force of the world reserves of nuclear 
energy.* 


z: United Nations, Official Reports of the Sth General Assembly, 
p. 472 (in Russian), 
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The USA, which at the time commanded the majority of 
the votes in the UN, made this proposal in the calculation 
that the fund would be virtually under its control. This 
American proposal completely circumvented the question of 
disarmament and the banning of nuclear weapons. The 
transfer of small amounts of fissionable materials to an 
international agency would leave the bulk of these mate- 
rials for use in the production of nuclear weapons and for 
the further improvement and stockpiling of nuclear bombs. 
Eisenhower’s “new approach” to the nuclear armaments 
problem was an attempt to find a way of ascertaining the 
state of nuclear production in other countries and creating 
new levers for pressuring these countries by using an Amer- 
ican-controlled “international” nuclear materials fund. 

The USA’s reluctance to reach agreement on disarmament 
was seen also when the Subcommittee of the UN Disarma- 
ment Commission was set up in 1954. Through the machi- 
nations of the US Government the Subcommittee was formed 
mainly of representatives of NATO countries. In the Sub- 
committee there were representatives from four Western 
countries (the USA, Britain, France and Canada) and only 
one socialist country (the USSR). The Soviet Government 
proposed the inclusion of representatives from the People’s 
Republic of China, India and Czechoslovakia. This move 
was blocked by the Western powers, with the end result 
that the composition of the Subcommittee was unsatistac- 
tory, a fact that adversely affected its work.* 

Despite the USA’s negative attitude to disarmament, the 
Soviet Union continued its efforts to resolve that burning 
problem. It looked for ways of ending the arms race, which 
was increasingly menacing the very existence of entire 
nations. Parallel with measures of a general political nature 
aimed at improving the international situation, the Soviet 
Government worked out and on May 10, 1955 submitted 
to the UN Disarmament Commission important proposals 
for a reduction of armaments, the banning of nuclear 
weapons and the elimination of the threat of another war. 
A feature of these proposals was that, first, they linked the 
disarmament problem with the settlement of other interna- 
tional issues that would ensure an improvement of the world 


* TIzvestia, February 19, 1955. 
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situation, second, they met the Western powers half-way 
on many points of the disarmament problem and, third, they 
envisaged new ways of settling the question of inspection. 

For a number of years after the war, namely, from the 
initiating of the disarmament talks until 1954, the USA and 
its allies made no proposals on the substance of the disar- 
mament problem. They confined themselves to suggesting 
measures for inspecting and collecting information on arma- 
ments and armed forces. The situation underwent a certain 
change when the USA lost its nuclear monopoly. The USA, 
Britain and France made some proposals, which were 
expressed in the Anglo-French Memorandum of July 11, 
1954. Most of this document and some other wishes of the 
Western powers were taken into consideration by the Soviet 
Government in its new proposals. 

For example, as a condition for disarmament the Western 
powers demanded the creation of an “atmosphere of trust” 
and linked the implementation of disarmament measures 
with the settlement of other international problems. This 
was taken into account in the new Soviet proposals, which 
envisaged the settlement of many political problems: the 
cessation of war propaganda and of the fanning of hostility 
between peoples; the withdrawal of occupation troops from 
Germany; the dismantling of military bases on foreign terri- 
tory; the wide dissemination of scientific and technical know- 
how in the production and use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes; the settlement of outstanding issues in the Far 
East; the abolition of discrimination in economic relations 
between countries; the promotion of international contacts 
and links in various spheres, and so forth. The object of 
these measures was to establish international trust and 
thereby facilitate disarmament. 

In proposing its disarmament programme the Soviet Union 
sought to create an international atmosphere that would 
help to achieve an agreement on that important problem. 
In view of the fact that the Indochina and Austrian prob- 
lems had been settled shortly before the Soviet Union 
made its proposals on disarmament, it seemed that the 
prospects for disarmament talks were more favourable than 
in the preceding years. 

On the substance of the disarmament problem the Western 
powers objected to the Soviet proposal for a 33 per cent 
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cut-back of the armaments and armed forces of the Five 
Powers on the allegation that this reduction did not guar- 
antee Western security. They demanded not a percentage 
reduction but a cut-back to a definite numerical level, 
declaring that the Soviet Union’s acceptance of the “level” 
principle would help to achieve agreement in other areas 
of disarmament. “All armaments programmes,” stated the 
proposals made by the Three Western Powers on May 28, 
1952, “depend upon manpower and therefore must to a 
greater or less degree be affected by limitations on permitted 
armed forces.” 

In its proposals of May 10, 1955 the Sovict Union acceded 
to the Western stand on this question as well. It suggested 
that in the course of two years the numerical strength of the 
armed forces of the USA, the USSR and China should be 
reduced to 1,000,000-1,500,000 men for each country, and 
of Britain and France to 650,000 men each. These were the 
levels proposed by the Western powers themselves. 

The inclusion in the Soviet disarmament programme of 
the Western proposals for ceilings for the armed forces of 
the Five Powers and the adoption of equal ceilings for the 
USSR and the USA cut the ground from under the asser- 
tions of Western propaganda that the USSR was ignoring 
the problem of an armed forces equilibrium. This killed 
another favourite argument of the Western powers against 
the banning of nuclear weapons, namely, that these weapons 
compensated for their deficiency in conventional armaments 
and that they were a means of maintaining an armaments 
equilibrium on a global scale. 

The Soviet Union acceded to the Western desires in other 
areas of disarmament. For instance, in their proposals of 
May 28, 1952 the Western powers had made the fulfilment 
of the programme for a cut-back of conventional armaments 
directly dependent on the banning of nuclear weapons. They 
called for a phased ban on these weapons, with each phase 
directly linked with the fulfilment of the programme of the 
reduction of conventional armaments. In order to clear the 
way for successful disarmament talks this procedure for 
banning nuclear weapons was envisaged in the Soviet pro- 


posals of May 10, 1955. 
* Documents of Disarmament, 1945-1959, Vol. 1, Washington, 1960. 
p. 369. 
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Further, in the question of control over disarmament the 
Western attitude was taken into account by the Soviet 
Union. For example, the Western powers had insisted on 
permanent inspection and that international inspectors 
should have unlimited access to all installations and means 
for the effective fulfilment of their duties and functions. The 
Soviet proposals of May 10 provided that inspection would 
be permanent in the volume required to ensure the fulfilment 
of disarmament agreements and that the inspectors would 
at all times have unobstructed access to all installations 
subject to inspection. Provision was made for a gradual 
extension of the rights and functions of inspection in pro- 
portion to the fulfilment of the disarmament programme. 
As a new form of control designed to avert surprise attack, 
the Soviet proposals envisaged a warning system by means 
of control posts at large ports, railway stations, main high- 
ways and aerodromes. The system of control suggested by 
the Soviet Union provided all countries with a guarantee of 
their security in the event the disarmament agreements were 
not fulfilled and, at the same time, prevented the control 
mechanism from being used for espionage and for interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of countries. 

The Soviet proposals of May 10, 1955 were a forceful 
and realistic approach to the disarmament problem and 
differed considerably from all earlier proposals on disarma- 
ment. Together with its new proposals for inspection the 
Soviet Union’s acceptance of the Western proposals for a 
ceiling on armed forces and conventional armaments and 
for the procedure of banning nuclear weapons brought the 
positions of the sides together in the most vital areas of 
disarmament. 

The Soviet proposals of May 10, 1955 made a deep 
impression and created a favourable atmosphere for talks 
on disarmament. They were hailed by prominent statesmen 
of many countries. For instance, Indian Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru said: “I believe that the latest Soviet 
proposals for disarmament will lead to progress in the 
settlement of that vital problem.”* The significance of the 
Soviet proposals was acknowledged even in the Western 
countries. Philip Noel-Baker, a leading British disarmament 
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expert and politician, pointed out that these proposals marked 
a turning point in the history of the post-war talks on 
disarmament.* In the Subcommittee of the UN Disarma- 
ment Commission British Minister of State Anthony Nutting 
declared that the Soviet proposals of May 10 were a step 
forward toward agreement on the most important points of 
a disarmament programme.** Jules Moch, the French repre- 
sentative on the Subcommittee, spoke highly of these propos- 
als. After consulting his Government, the US representa- 
tive James Wadsworth likewise expressed satisfaction with 
the new Soviet proposals. 

The high evaluation of the Soviet disarmament proposals 
by the representatives of the Western powers reaffirmed that 
there was the possibility of achieving rapid progress in the 
talks that were being conducted on this question in the UN 
Subcommittee in London. However, this possibility was not 
utilised. The Western powers broke off the talks. When 
they were resumed after an unjustifiably long interval the 
USA and the other Western powers retracted their earlier 
proposals on disarmament, namely, on the ceiling for armed 
forces and on the procedure and conditions for banning 
nuclear weapons. This action strikingly showed that their 
proposals for disarmament had been designed solely for 
propaganda purposes, that they were far removed from any 
intention of looking for agreement on these issues. It was 
incontrovertible evidence that the USA and its allies were 
out to wreck the disarmament talks. 

At the Four-Power summit in Geneva the Western repre- 
sentatives had passed over in complete silence the extremely 
important Soviet proposals on disarmament despite the fact 
that the basic points of these proposals had been subinitted 
specially for their consideration. More, their own proposals 
did not even mention the need to reduce armaments and 
armed forces and ban nuclear weapons. On these questions 
their proposals were confined to control and inspection of 
existing armaments and armed forces. As we have already 
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mentioned, Eisenhower suggested an exchange of informa- 
tion between the USSR and the USA on their armaments 
and armed forces and the unhindered aerial photography of 
the territories of both countries. He proposed measures by 
which the two countries would give each other an overall 
picture of all their military installations throughout their 
territory, a list and the plan of these installations and the 
possibility of taking photographs from the air. Not only did 
this US proposal not resolve but it did not even touch upon 
the problem of disarmament. All it envisaged was espio- 
nage, the collection of information concerning the systems of 
defence, and in this respect it was of immense value to those 
who were contemplating war and working on plans for war. 
Under these conditions flights over the territories of other 
countries and aerial photography were purely instruments 
of military espionage directed toward laying bare the Soviet 
Union’s defences, and could only intensify international 
tension. 

At Geneva British Prime Minister Anthony Eden sug- 
gested considering a system of joint inspection of the armed 
forces confronting each other in Europe as a means foster- 
ing trust. This plan, the Eden memorandum stated, would 
make it possible to test international inspection of existing 
armed forces on a limited scale. 

The US and British proposals did not go beyond control 
of existing armaments and made no provision for disar- 
mament. The French proposal only touched on a reduction 
of military expenditures with the reduction level to be decid- 
ed by the countries bearing these expenditures. All the 
three Western participants in the summit thus declined to 
consider the problem of disarmament. 

When the talks were resumed in the Subcommittee of the 
UN Disarmament Commission in August 1955 the Western 
powers did not make any concrete suggestion for a reduc- 
tion of armaments. As before, their proposals touched only 
on control of existing armaments and on obtaining intelli- 
gence on systems of defence. The US representatives ad- 
vanced a detailed plan for implementing the Eisenhower 
proposals on an exchange of military information and on 
aerial photography. The British submitted a memorandum 
on the methods, objectives and rights of inspection and 
control. The French submitted a draft agreement on expen- 
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diture control and a proposal regarding the functions and 
powers of control and the structure of an international 
disarmament organisation. None of the Western powers 
moved proposals envisaging disarmament as such, and they 
formally renounced their own earlier proposals for armed 
forces ceilings. On September 6 the US representative in 
the Subcommittee declared that the United States now placed 
a reservation upon all its pre-Geneva proposals relating 
to armament levels in the Subcommittee, the Disarmament 
Commission or the United Nations. 

The obstructionist tactics of the USA and its allies, who 
backed out of their own proposals on whose acceptance 
they had hotly insisted, evoked the indignation of world 
democratic opinion, including opinion in the capitalist 
countries. This compelled the governments of the Western 
powers to “explain” their clearly untenable attitude. The 
“explanation” was given by Harold Stassen, the US repre- 
sentative in the Subcommittee of the UN Disarmament Com- 
mission. “It is our view,” he declared, “that if an effort is 
made to reduce armaments, armed forces and military ex- 
penditures to a level that is too low, to a level that reflects 
weakness, it would not be conducive to stability in the 


world, and to the best interests of peace.... It is our view 
that if armaments, armed forces and military expenditures 
are brought down to too low a level, then ... instead of the 


prospects of peace being improved, the danger of war is 
increased,”’* 

In “explaining” the US position Stassen was joined by 
US Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, who said: “Past 
efforts have usually proceeded from the assumption that it 
is possible to establish and maintain certain defhned levels 
of military strength and to equate them dependably between 
the nations. Actually, military potentials are so impondera- 
ble that this always has been and always will be a futile 
pursuit.’’** ; 

Statements of this kind by top-level official representa- 
tives of the USA, expressing their negative stand on disar- 
mament, reaffirmed their refusal to look for a solution of 
this problem, reduce armaments and armed forces. ‘This 
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was their uncompromising answer to any proposal for 
disarmament. The statements of the Western powers brought 
to light the fact that all their previous pronouncements on 
this issue had only been a propaganda cover for their un- 
willingness to settle the problem of disarmament. 

This attitude deadlocked the disarmament talks and for 
some time destroyed the chances for a settlement of the 
problem. The policy pursued by the USA and supported by 
its Western partners doomed the efforts of the Soviet Union 
to reach agreement on disarmament. The drawn-out nego- 
tiations that were conducted on this problem throughout 
the post-war period showed that every approach of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries to disarmament 
was dismissed by the Western powers on one pretext or 
another. 

Despite Western opposition to an agreement on disar- 
mament, the USSR and other socialist countries continued 
their efforts to secure a settlement of that problem and ease 
international tension. The contingent of Soviet troops that 
had been withdrawn from Austria was demobilised. That 
same year, 1955, the USSR unilaterally reduced its Armed 
Forces by 640,000 men. This example was followed by Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Albania, which likewise cut back their armed forces on the 
recommendation of the Warsaw ‘Treaty Political Consulta- 
tive Committee. The Soviet Union and other socialist count- 
ries thereby demonstrated their readiness to help stop the 
arms race and improve the international situation. At a con- 
ference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy, held in Ge- 
neva in the autumn of 1955, Soviet scientists read a num- 
ber of important papers on Soviet scientific and technical 
achievements in that field. 

Unlike the Soviet Union, the Western powers argued 
that nuclear weapons maintained an equilibrium in arma- 
ments and were a means of safeguarding peace. On this 
pretext they stubbornly opposed the banning of these weap- 
ons. They laid stress on a reduction of conventional ar- 
maments on the grounds that it was technically difficult to 
control the stockpiles of nuclear materials. “It is not practi- 
cable,’ Dulles asserted, “to assure the abolition of nuclear 
weapons. ... Therefore we must make our plans on the as- 
sumption that the nations which now have nuclear weapons 
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would use them in war.”* Echoing Dulles, the US represen- 
tative in the UN Henry Cabot Lodge said that the USA 
would make no commitment that would prevent it from 
using nuclear weapons. At the Foreign Ministers Conference 
in Geneva in the autumn of 1955 the British representative 
suggested beginning the settlement of the disarmament prob- 
lem with a reduction of conventional armaments without 
touching nuclear weapons. 

In March 1956, taking this Western attitude into account 
and desiring to secure some tangible results and break the 
deadlock on the disarmament problem, the Soviet Union 
proposed a programme of initial steps envisaging a reduc- 
tion of conventional armaments and armed forces to the 
level that had been earlier suggested by the Western pow- 
ers.** Further, the Soviet Union suggested the appropriate 
measures of control guaranteeing the fulfilment of commit- 
ments under the corresponding agreement. These measures 
envisaged, among other things, that at a definite stage of 
disarmament aerial photography, on which the USA and 
its Western partners had insisted, would be permitted. The 
Soviet Union suggested the demarcation of an armaments 
limitation and inspection zone in Europe, including the two 
German states and neighbouring countries, and the imple- 
mentation of partial measures such as stopping nuclear 
tests, prohibiting the siting of nuclear weapons in Germany 
and cutting military budgets by 15 per cent. 

Although these Soviet proposals were a further step 
toward meeting the Western stand, the Western powers 
used every possible pretext to turn them down even as a 
basis for negotiations. They offered a programme in which 
the accent was not on disarmament but on “regulating” ar- 
maments. This programme envisaged a high manpower level 
for armed forces: 2,500,000 each for the USSR and the USA 
(instead of the 1,000,000-1,500,000 proposed by the Soviet 
Union) and 750,000 each for Britain and France. No pro- 
vision was made for disarmament. Instead it outlined ex- 
tensive measures for control, which amounted to military 
intelligence, including a commitment to turn over to the 
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control agency a “blueprint” of “military establishments 
consisting of the identification, strength, command structure, 
and disposition of personnel units and equipment of all 
major land, sea, and air forces, including organised re- 
serves and para-military; and a complete list of conventional 
military plant facilities and installations with their loca- 
tions; and the relevant budgetary and appropriation docu- 
ments’.* As regards nuclear weapons, the programme pro- 
vided only for the transfer of a certain quantity of fission- 
able materials for peaceful uses and a limit to nuclear 
tests. 

This programme envisaged practically no disarmament 
measures. It was nothing more than a plan for organising 
control of existing armaments that would expose a country’s 
system of defences. In fact it was a measure designed to 
facilitate espionage. The proposal for fixing the manpower 
level of the US Armed Forces at 2,500,000 did not mean 
their numerical reduction, for at the time their strength 
did not exceed that figure. The proposal for transferring 
some fissionable materials to “international” control like- 
wise lacked any significance as a means of reducing the 
threat of a nuclear war. Very large stockpiles of nuclear 
materials and weapons had already been accumulated at 
the time. The proposal for instituting control of some fis- 
sionable materials thus pursued the aim of obtaining infor- 
mation on the qualitative content of the fissionable mate- 
rials at the disposal of the Soviet Union and using the 
materials transferred to the “international” agency for po- 
litical purposes. The suggestion that nuclear tests should 
be limited likewise did not resolve the problem of banning 
nuclear weapons and preventing the atmosphere from being 
contaminated with radioactive fall-out. The purpose of this 
suggestion was to obtain information on the nuclear devices 
in the possession of other countries. 

By not suggesting a programme that could serve as the 
basis for talks and by refusing to consider the Soviet pro- 
posals, the Western powers again doomed the disarmament 
negotiations to failure. The negotiations continued to remain 
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in a vicious circle. As soon as the Soviet Union accepted 
any concrete Western proposal or agreed with the Western 
approach to the disarmament problem, the Western powers 
backed out of the proposals on whose acceptance they had 
insisted. 

Nevertheless, at the talks in the Subcommittee of the UN 
Disarmament Commission held in London in the spring and 
summer of 1957 the Soviet Union presented a new disarma- 
ment programme that took the considerations, stand and 
proposals of the Western powers into account. It included 
the Western proposal for a reduction of the armed forces 
level at the first phase to 2,500,000 men each for the USSR, 
the USA and China and to 750,000 men each for Britain 
and France, with the addition that at the second phase this 
level, as had been suggested earlier by the Western powers 
themselves, would be lowered to 1.000,000-1,500,000 men 
each for the USSR, the USA and China and to 650,000 men 
each for Britain and France. 

In nuclear armaments it was proposed that at the first 
phase the powers concerned would renounce the use of these 
weapons and refrain from siting them outside their own 
frontiers, and that at the second phase the production of 
these weapons would be stopped and they would be removed 
from the national arsenals. 

In armaments control it was proposed that alongside 
permanent inspection and control posts to warn against 
surprise attack there should be “aerial photography in areas 
in Europe where the main armed forces of the North At- 
lantic bloc and the Warsaw Treaty are located up to a 
depth of S00 kilometres” from the frontiers between the 
countries belonging to the North Atlantic bloc and_ the 
Warsaw Treaty Organisation.* While agreeing to aerial 
photography as a form of control, the Soviet Government 
stressed that although it did not resolve the disarmament 
problem or the problem of controlling the fulfilment of an 
agreement on an armaments cut-back and was of signif- 
cance only to military intelligence the Soviet Union had 
included it in its disarmament programme because the West- 
ern powers had made aerial photography a condition for an 
agreement on disarmament. 
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Moreover, the Soviet disarmament programme provided 
fur control of guided missile strength, the dismantling of 
military bases on foreign territory and the creation of an 
armaments limitation and inspection zone in Europe. 

This programme, too, was not accepted by the Western 
powers. Their representatives now categorically refused to 
accept for any phase the armed forces levels that they had 
themselves earlier proposed for the USA, the USSR, Britain 
and France. They declared that talks on an armed forces 
reduction below the level of 2,500,000 men for the USA and 
750,000 men for Britain and France could be held only 
after the armaments and armed forces of all the countries 
concerned had been inspected. 

The US memorandum on a partial agreement submitted 
in the Subcommittee of the UN Disarmament Commission 
and insisting on reducing the strength of the Soviet and US 
armed forces to the level of 1,900,000 men was declared 
null and void as soon as it was ascertained that some of the 
provisions of the memorandum were acceptable to the Soviet 
Union and could serve as the basis for agreement on partial 
disarmament. 

The subsequent talks held in 1957 and 1958 in the Sub- 
committee and other UN agencies did not lead to any prog- 
ress in the disarmament problem. At these talks the Western 
powers continued to pursue solely intelligence aims, demand- 
ing control and inspection of existing armaments and de- 
fence systems. Thev rejected all the proposals for a reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces and for the banning of 
nuclear weapons. 


Due to Western opposition the efforts of the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries in the period 1953-1958 to se- 
cure a settlement of the vital disarmament problem did not 
yield any practical results. Nevertheless these efforts played 
a significant role in international developments in that they 
helped to ease international tension and mobilise public 
opinion against the arms race, in favour of disarmament. 
The Soviet disarmament programmes, including Western 
proposals, and the statements explaining the attitude of the 
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socialist countries to disarmament made it difficult for the 
imperialist powers to pursue a militarist, aggressive policy. 

The disarmament talks brought it home to people through- 
out the world that the imperialist powers did not want 
disarmament. Underlying their negative stand in this issue 
was the apprehension that agreement on disarmament would 
weaken their international standing founded on their “po- 
sitions of strength” policy and shatter their military blocs. 
Another reason for this attitude was that they based all 
their political calculations and military plans on the USA’s 
imagined superiority over the USSR in nuclear weapons 
and in the means of delivering these weapons. It was be- 
lieved that by using its stockpiles of nuclear weapons and 
its huge long-range bomber force with its many bases on 
foreign territory as an instrument of pressure the USA, with 
the support of its allies in military blocs, would be able to 
dictate its will to the Soviet Union and the whole socialist 
community. This was the foundation of US imperialism’s 
‘positions of strength policy’, “brinkmanship” and “nuclear 
diplomacy”. 

These calculations were upset by the Soviet Union’s mo- 
numental scientific and technical achievements. In the sum- 
mer of 1957 the USSR successfully tested intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. These tests showed that the Soviet Union 
could launch a missile to any part of the world with unerr- 
ing accuracy. At the same time, new improved types of nuc- 
lear and thermonuclear weapons were tested in the USSR. 
In October 1957 the Soviet Union was the first country to 
launch a rocket into outer space and place the first man-made 
satellite in orbit round the Earth. This started a new chapter 
in the life of mankind—the era of space exploration. [he 
launching of the first artificial Earth satellite demonstrated 
the Soviet Union’s momentous achievements in scicnce and 
technology, particularly in rocketry. Prior to this event, the 
USA, with its bases in Europe and Asia and with its pos- 
sibility of striking at the territory of the USSR, was, because 
of distance, practically out of reach of the Soviet Air Force, 
which had no bases on foreign territory. With the appear- 
ance of intercontinental ballistic missiles the USA’s mih- 
tary invulnerability was broken and its bases on foreign 
territory became vulnerable targets for Soviet missiles that 
could strike at any objective with a high degree of accuracy. 
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Although the technical discoveries had changed the 
strategic situation in favour of the USSR, the Soviet Govern- 
ment continued its efforts to achieve disarmament. Its con- 
tention was that the discoveries in the manufacture of weap- 
ons of mass annihilation and in rocketry had made war 
more destructive, with the result that the settlement of the 
disarmament problem had become more vital than ever 
before to the whole of mankind. 


Chapter Twenty-Five 


AGGRESSION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
AND IMPERIALIST INTRIGUES IN HUNGARY 
(1956-1957) 


The real prospect for achieving a further consolidation of 
peace that opened in the mid-1950s clashed with the inter- 
ests of the ruling circles of the imperialist powers. In an 
attempt to safeguard their imperialist interests, chiefly the 
interests of the oil monopolies in the Middle East, Britain, 
France and Israel started an armed aggression against Egypt. 
At the same time, international reaction headed by the im- 
perialist circles in the USA provoked a counter-revolution 
rising in Hungary. 

These acts of aggression were Jinks of the Western impe- 
rialist policy of perpetuating colonialism, strangling the 
freedom and independence of nations, undermining the 
unity of the socialist community and weakening the world 
socialist system. 


1. The USSR Supports the Arab Peoples 
and Curbs the Anglo-French-Israeli Aggression 


Against Egypt 
After the Second World War the Arab peoples showed 


their determination to uphold their national independence 
and sovereignty and their legitimate right to dispose of their 
natural wealth as they saw fit. 

In 1952 patriotic officers of the Egyptian Army deposed 
the corrupt regime of King Farouk and his pro-British 
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clique, seized power and proclaimed a republic. An anti-im- 
perialist orientation was adopted by the new Government, 
which was soon headed by the outstanding leader of the 
Egyptian revolution Gamal Abdel Nasser. It declared it 
would pursue a policy of neutrality and non-alignment and 
demanded the withdrawal of British troops from the Suez 
Canal zone. In face of the new balance of strength in the 
world and influenced by the further strengthening of the 
world socialist system, which had become a mainstay of the 
independence of the peoples of Asia and Africa, the British 
imperialists found they had to satisfy Egypt’s just demands. 
An Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the evacuation of British 
forces and the dismantling of the British military base on 
Egyptian territory was signed in 1954. The last British soldier 
was shipped out of Egypt on June 18, 1956, thus bringing to 
an end the 74-year occupation of Egypt by British troops. 
But Britain still had huge economic and strategic interests 
in the Middle East. The liberation struggle of the Arab peo- 
ples was only just beginning. The Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries went to the assistance of these peoples 
when it became evident that there was mounting hostility 
toward them from the imperialist world. In September 1955 
agreements were signed on supplies of armaments to Egypt 
from the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and Poland. These 
agreements were an important factor strengthening Egypt’s 
international position and her ability to offer resistance to 
the imperialists. 

This breaking of the imperialist monopoly over the supply 
of armaments to the Middle East threw international reac- 
tion into confusion and evoked its resentment. The impe- 
rialists made an attempt to obstruct Egypt’s deliverance from 
that monopoly, which had been preventing her from 
pursuing an independent policy. US Assistant Secretary of 
State George V. Allen was sent posthaste to Cairo with 
extraordinary powers up to presenting Egypt with an ulti- 
matum demanding that she stop receiving arms from social- 
ist countries. The incompetence of this demand was made 
all the more obvious by the fact that the USA was itself 
supplying huge quantities of arms to all, including the 
Middle Eastern states, which it felt was useful to arm. 
This concerned chiefly Israel. The Soviet Government gave 
egypt the necessary support, publishing a Statement stress- 
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ing that its “stand is that every country has the legal right 
to look to its defences and buy armaments for its defensive 
requirements from other countries on the usual commercial 
terms and that no country has the right to interfere and 
make any unilateral claims in violation of the rights and 
interests of other countries’’.* 

The USA was made to back down by the firm policy 
adopted by Egypt, which relied on Soviet support. Britain, 
too, became more circumspect, relinquishing her intention 
of presenting an ultimatum. In a number of pronouncements 
President Nasser spoke highly of Soviet assistance and said 
that Egypt had to be freed from having forcibly to buy 
obsolete armaments, which the Western powers were selling 
to their former colonies in a futile attempt to retain them 
in their grip. 

The Egyptian Government launched measures to eradi- 
cate the appalling consequences of long British colonial 
rule, develop the national economy and raise the people’s 
standard of living. It planned to build the Aswan High Dam 
that was to increase the irrigated crop area by one-third 
and provide the electric power for industrial development. 
In February 1956 the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development agreed to grant Egypt a loan of 
US $ 200 million provided US $ 70 million were extended 
to her in the form of “aid” by the USA and Britain. This deci- 
sion by the Western powers was a bid to use aid as a means 
of political pressure in order to return Egypt to the fold of 
dependence on US and British imperialism. 

The Egyptian Government rejected the humiliating polit- 
ical terms offered by the Western powers. In an arrogantly 
worded reply (July 17, 1956) the imperialists withdrew their 
promise to give Egypt a loan for the building of the Aswan 
Dam. 

This jeopardised the plan of building a vital project. 
Nonetheless the Egyptian Government did not yield to the 
pressure of the imperialists. It turned to a source of large 
convertible currency revenues, the Suez Canal Company, 
which had been lining the pockets of its shareholders, chiefly 
British and French capitalists. The nationalisation of that 
company was announced in Cairo on July 26, 1956. This 
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act was dictated by the interests of the Egyptian and all the 
other Arab peoples. 

The Western powers declared that the canal had been 
seized. Questioning the Egyptian Government's right to 
nationalise the Suez Canal Company, the imperialist circles 
of Britain, France and the USA deliberately confused the 
company’s nationalisation with the question of free naviga- 
tion in the canal. 

From the very beginning there were two fundamentally 
different attitudes to the Suez issue. The Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries, most of the Afro-Asian countries 
and all other peace-loving, progressive forces unequivocally 
sided with Egypt, approving her lawful actions. The Soviet 
Government published a Statement declaring that it regard- 
ed “the Egyptian Government’s decision to nationalise the 
Suez Canal as a fully legitimate action arising from Egypt’s 
sovereign rights’’.* 

In the Suez question the imperialist powers—Britain, 
France and the USA—sought to curtail the national sover- 
eignty of the Egyptian Republic and the interests of the 
Egyptian people. They brought economic pressure to bear on 
Egypt. The governments of Britain and France froze Egypt’s 
sterling account and sequestrated the Suez Canal Company’s 
assets. Similar steps were taken by the US Government. At 
the same time Britain and France began war preparations 
in order to intimidate Egypt. 

In its Statement of August 9, 1956 the Soviet Govern- 
ment in no uncertain terms censured the Western powers’ 
hostile actions against Egypt, qualifying them as a threat to 
peace and security.** 

Nevertheless, Britain and France kept up their pressure 
on Egypt, further intensifying tension in the Middle East. 
In this connection the Soviet Government published another 
Statement on September 15, 1956, pointing out that the 
Suez issue had to be settled peaceably and stressing that the 
preparations Britain and France were making for war 
showed their intention to seize the Suez Canal by force and 
were a threat of aggression against Egypt. The Statement 
declared that the USSR “cannot hold aloof from the Suez 
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issue and display no anxiety over the situation that has now 
arisen as a result of the actions of the Western powers. 
This is understandable because any violation of peace in 
the Middle East cannot fail to affect the security of the 
Soviet Union’”’.* 

However, a peaceful settlement of the Suez conflict did 
not suit the Western powers. For British and French capital 
the nationalisation of the Suez Canal was a heavy blow 
that had shaken the positions of imperialism in an econom- 
ically vital region—the Middle East. Middle Eastern oil 
was covering the bulk of the oil requirements of the West 
European countries. In 1956 Britain received 80 per cent 
and France and Italy 90 per cent of their oil from that 
area. Sixty per cent of this oil was transported via the Suez 
Canal and 15 per cent by pipeline running from Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia to the Mediterranean coast. The annual profits 
which the British and US oil companies derived by pil- 
laging the natural wealth and exploiting the people of the 
Middle East came to the huge total of over US $ 3,000 mil- 
lion. The Rothschilds and other leading members of the 
financial oligarchy in Paris and London were linked with the 
Suez Canal Company. Being situated on the routes from 
Europe to Asia and the Far East, the Middle East played 
an important role in the strategic plans of the Western 
powers. 

The Suez crisis acquired international significance, becom- 
ing one of the decisive engagements in the great battle of 
the freedom-loving peoples against imperialism that was 
making every effort to keep the Middle East in colonial 
bondage. ew 4 

In starting the Suez adventure the governments of Britain 
and France planned to bring down Egypt’s national Gov- 
ernment and tighten their grip on all the other Arab 
countries. Before the armed intervention against Isgypt was 
started, British Prime Minister Eden told the House of 
Commons that the Suez crisis had to be used to overthrow 
President Nasser. 

In the USA the reaction to the nationalisation of the Suez 
Canal Company was as turbulent as in Britain and France. 
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The monopoly circles in that country expressed the fear 
that the canal’s nationalisation would jeopardise the in- 
terests of the American oil companies in the Middle East, 
where they controlled 60 per cent of the oil output. 

When the Suez crisis broke out the USA sided with Bri- 
tain and France in order to force an onerous decision of 
the Suez issue on Egypt. The differences between the ruling 
circles of the USA, on the one hand, and of Britain and 
France, on the other, were by no means over the question 
of taking the canal out of the hands of the people and 
Government of Egypt. On this point there was complete agre- 
ement between them. The differences were over which of 
the imperialist powers would play the leading role in the 
administration of the canal if and when it was wrested 
away from the Arabs. US diplomacy suggested plans aimed 
at taking the Suez Canal away from its legal owner, Egypt, 
and turning the administration of that vital sea route over 
to the American monopolies. 

The USA produced a project for settling the Suez issue, 
known as the Dulles plan, which envisaged setting up an 
international agency to administer the canal. 

This plan was discussed at an international conference 
in London on August 16-23, 1956. The Soviet delegation 
urged a peaceful settlement of the problem by justly combin- 
ing the interests of Egypt and the interests of the countries 
using the Suez Canal. It exposed and denounced the colo- 
nialist slant of the Dulles plan, which. in addition to deny- 
ing Egypt equality in negotiations, was a veiled attempt to 
force Egypt to accept terms that were incompatible with 
her sovereignty. On August 23, 1956 the Soviet delegation 
declared that recognition of Egypt’s sovereignty and equal- 
ity and of her full ownership of the Suez Canal was the 
only way the Suez issue could be resolved in the spirit of 
the times. A settlement had to take the economic and po- 
litical interests of the Egyptian people into account and it 
had to ensure free navigation for all the countries using the 
canal.* 

When the Egyptian Government categorically rejected 
the Dulles plan the USA suggested setting up an association 
of users of the Suez Canal, which would include the USA, 
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Britain and France and undertake the co-ordination of 
shipping in the canal and the collection of transit dues. The 
idea of setting up this association was clearly directed to- 
ward giving the imperialists control of the Suez Canal. 

In the Soviet Government Statement of September 15, 
1956 it was noted that this plan of the three Western powers 
could only be assessed as a dangerous provocation designed 
“to aggravate the situation over the Suez Canal still further 
and artificially provoke incidents that could be used as the 
excuse for employing force against Egypt’’.* 

This assessment was borne out by the statements made 
at this time by representatives of the governments of the 
USA, Britain and France on the Suez issue. On September 13, 
1956 US Secretary of State Dulles told a press conference 
that if the Egyptian Goverment obstructed the free movement 
of the ships of the association of users in the canal the 
countries using the Suez Canal would feel they had the right 
to turn the Suez problem over to the United Nations or 
take other steps in accordance with the situation.** British 
Prime Minister Eden made a statement to the effect that if 
the efforts of Britain and her allies to settle the Suez crisis 
failed the British Government would regard itself free to 
take whatever action it considered necessary. A statement 
by French Prime Minister Guy Mollet on September 13 was 
worded in the same key. 

The Egyptian Government did not mince its words in 
denouncing the efforts of the imperialist powers to resort to 
pressure. On September 15 President Nasser declared that il 
any ship entered the Suez Canal without the permission of 
the Egyptian authorities it would be regarded as an act 
violating Egypt’s sovereignty. “Egypt will defend the canal,” 
Nasser said. “We are prepared to fight for it.” 

The official statements of the Western powers made it 
clear that from the very outbreak of the Suez crisis Britain 
and France had planned to use armed force against Egypt. 
This was subsequently confirmed by Eden, who wrote in his 
memoirs: ‘“[The Government determined that our essential 
interests in this area must be safeguarded, if necessary by 
military action.... But economic and _ political pressures 


* SSSR i arabskiye strany, 1917-1960, Dokumenty 71 matcrialy, p. 203. 
*% The Department of State Bulletin, October 8, 1956, p. 546. 
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alone might not succeed in checking Nasser and re-establish- 
ing international control over the canal. From the start we 
had to prepare to back our remonstrances with muilitary 
action.’’* 

The US Government was kept posted on the British and 
French war preparations against Egypt. At a conference of 
the British, French and US Foreign Ministers in London on 
July 29-August 2, 1956, Dulles briefed his colleagues on the 
attitude of the USA. ‘“The President,’ Eden wrote, “did not 
rule out the use of force. He recognised the transcendent 
worth of the canal to the free world and the possibility that 
the eventual use of force might become necessary in order 
to protect international rights.”** At the conference Dulles 
declared: ‘““A way had to be found to make Nasser disgorge 
what he was attempting to swallow.... We must make a 
genuine effort to bring world opinion to favour the interna- 
tional operation of the canal.... Then if a military operation 
had to be undertaken it would be more apt to succeed and 
have less grave repercussions... .”’**” 

The USA was thus encouraging aggression. But wishing 
to avoid aggravating its relations with the Arab countries 
it declared on September 13 that it had no intention of 
making a road for itself through the canal by force. But 
Fden was told something quite different. On October 1 
Dulles told him that he did not rule out force ‘‘as an ultimate 
resort’.”*** After assuring themselves of US support the 
governments of France and Britain started secret talks with 
the Israeli Government in order to work out a joint plan 
of armed aggression against Egypt. Israel was given the 
role of instigator, and the Israeli Government willingly 
accepted that role. While acting as a weapon of the im- 
perialist powers against the Arab national liberation move- 
ment, the Israeli ruling clique had its own plans of aggran- 
disement. 

Isracl became an independent country in 1947 by decision 
of the United Nations, and soon afterwards its ruling élite 
embarked on a policy of wresting territory from neighbour- 


— _____. -___ 
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ing Arab states. In 1948-1949 Israel seized most of the 
territory of the Arab state whose formation had been 
envisaged in Palestine by the same United Nations decision 
that set up an independent Israel in the former British 
mandated territory of Palestine. Nearly a million Arabs 
were driven from their homes by the Israeli Government. 
The Arab refugees found themselves without country and 
without the means of subsistence. But their fate did not 
worry the Israeli rulers, who now hoped that aggression 
agaist Egypt would bring them new territories. Some avowed 
extremists, who had the ear of Israeli Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion and War Minister Moshe Dayan, dreamed of creat- 
ing an Israeli empire embracing a territory stretching from 
the Nile to the Euphrates. With support from Zionist 
organisations there was a massive flow of arms to Israel 
from the USA, Canada, Britain and France. 

The aggressors’ bloc was finalised in the latter half of 
October 1956 as a result of official negotiations between 
France, Britain and Israel. In the night of October 29-30 
Israeli troops launched a surprise attack and crossed the 
frontier into Egypt. 

On October 30, 24 hours after Israel began operations 
against Egypt, the British and French governments sent an 
ultimatum” giving Egypt 12 hours in which to: 

a) stop all warlike action by land, sea and air; 

b) withdraw all Egyptian military forces ten miles from 
the Suez Canal; 

c) accept occupation by British and French forces of key 
positions at Port Said, Ismailia and Suez. 

The ultimatum threatened that if these terms were not 
accepted Britain and France would take military action.** 

This insolent ultimatum was categorically rejected by the 
Egyptian Government. 

Britain and France started hostilities against Egypt on 


* The Anglo-French ultimatum was formally addressed also to Israel, 
but this hypocritical step, designed to depict Britain and France in the 
role of arbiters, in fact served only their own interests and legalised the 
seizures made by Israel whose troops had advanced into Egyptian terri- 
tory to a depth of 160 miles. . 

*% United Nations. Report of the Security Council to the General 
Assembly Covering the Period from 16 July, 1956 to 15 July, 19957, 
New York, 1957, p. 35. 
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October 31. British and French aircraft made massive raids 
on Egyptian territory. In an Arab language broadcast on 
November 2, 1956 the British Broadcasting Corporation 
warned Egyptians to keep away from railway bridges and 
railway stations as these would be bombed by British aircraft. 
This supercilious statement was made because the air forces 
of the aggressors could bomb any objective they chose 
following the heavy losses suffered by Egypt’s Air Force as 
a result of the surprise attack. On November 5 Britain and 
France began the occupation of the Suez Canal zone, land- 
ing a joint force near Port Said. The Egyptian people rose 
to fight the aggressors. 

This was a brutal colonial war. Many Egyptian towns and 
villages were bombed and there were civilian casualties. 
The invasion evoked the anger and indignation of the 
democratic forces in all parts of the world. Statements con- 
demning the triple aggression and demanding the with- 
drawal of the invaders from Egyptian soil were made by 
the governments of the USSR and other socialist countries 
of the Arab and many Asian and African countries. 

On October 31, 1956 the Soviet Government denounced the 
triple aggression and requested the Security Council to 
restore peace and tranquillity in the Middle East by taking 
immediate steps to end the aggression against Egypt and 
secure the withdrawal of the British, French and Israeli 
troops from Egyptian territory.” 

Not wishing to associate itself with the extremely unpopu- 
lar and, as was quickly seen, abortive aggression against 
Egypt, the US Government pursued a singularly perfidious 
policy. In words it dissociated itself from its NATO allies— 
Britain and France.** But in fact it continued supply- 
ing them with oil and gave Britain a loan of US $ 500 
million. 

After Israel had attacked Egypt and before Britain and 
France started their armed intervention the Soviet Govern- 
ment moved a draft resolution on the Israeli aggression in 
the Security Council. The draft demanded the termination 


* Izvestia, November 1, 1956. 

** In the Security Council on October 30 the USA introduced a draft 
resolution requiring the immediate cessation of hostilities and the with- 
drawal of Israeli troops to the 1949 armistice line. 
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of hostilities and the immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops 
from Egyptian territory. Britain and France vetoed the 
Soviet draft. ‘he USA hypocritically abstained from 
voting.” 

On the recommendation of the delegations of a number 
of countries the question of the armed attack on Egypt was 
turned over to an emergency session of the General 
Assembly. On November 2, by an overwhelming majority of 
votes, the General Assembly passed a resolution calling on 
Britain, France and Israel to cease hostilities against Egypt 
and pull their forces out of Egypt. Only five countries voted 
against this resolution. Among them were the three aggres- 
sors—Britain, France and Israel—who refused to comply 
with the resolution and continued their military operations 
against Egypt. 

At this crucial moment the Soviet Union acted with deter- 
mination. On November 5, 1956 it demanded the immediate 
cessation of the military invasion of Egypt, sharply con- 
demned the criminal actions of the invaders in the Egyptian 
Republic and warned against the dangerous consequences of 
continued military action. A message to the British Prime 
Minister stated in part: “In what situation would Britain 
find herself if she were attacked by stronger states possessing 
all types of modern destructive weapons? Such countries 
could, at the present time, refrain from sending naval or 
air forces to the shores of Britain and use other means—for 
instance, missiles.... With deep anxiety over the develop- 
ments in the Middle East, and guided by the interests of the 
maintenance of world peace, we think that the Government 
of the United Kingdom should listen to the voice of reason 
and put an end to the war in Egypt. We call upon you, 
upon your Parliament, upon the Labour Party, the trade 
unions, upon the whole British people: Put an end to the 
armed aggression; stop the bloodshed. The war in Egypt 
can spread to other countries and turn into a third world 
war.” The message ended with the words: “We are fully 
determined to crush the aggressors by the use of force and 
to restore peace in the East.””** 


* United Nations. Report of the Security Council to the General 
Assembly Covering the Period from 16 July, 19.56 to 15 July, 1957, p. 31. 
** Tzuvestia, November 6, 1956. 
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In a telegram of its Foreign Minister of November 5, 
1956 to the Chairman of the Security Council the Soviet 
Government suggested the adoption of a resolution giving 
Britain, France and Israel 12 hours in which to cease hostil- 
ities and three days in which to withdraw the troops that 
had invaded Egypt. The telegram stated that the Soviet 
Union was prepared to render military and other assistance 
to the victim of aggression, Egypt, by sending naval, air 
and land units, volunteers and instructors, military equip- 
ment and other forms of assistance if Britain, France and 
Israel failed to comply with the Security Council order 
within the deadline.* 

Moreover, the Soviet Government contacted US President 
Eisenhower, proposing joint efforts and the prompt use of 
the naval and air forces of the two countries to halt the 
aggression and end the bloodshed. The US Government did 
not accept the Soviet proposal.** 

The Soviet people unanimously supported the resolute 
actions of their Government to stop the Anglo-French- 
Israeli aggression against Egypt. Protest rallies were held 
throughout the country. In the evening of November 5 mas- 
sive demonstrations were held in front of the British, French 
and Israeli embassies in Moscow, the demonstrators carry- 
ing placards condemning the aggression. A movement was 
started to collect funds in aid of the Egyptian people. A 
vivid expression of the Soviet people’s heartfelt sympathy 
for the people of Egypt was the flow of applications from 
Soviet citizens, including World War II veterans—pilots, 
tankers, artillerymen and officers of the reserve—requesting 
to be sent to Egypt as volunteers to fight side by side with 
the Egyptian people against the aggressors. 

The Soviet Union’s firm defence of the Egyptian Republic 
and its determination to take an active part in curbing the 
aggressors, restoring peace in the Middle East and averting 
another world war had a sobering effect on the ruling circles 
of Britain and France and played the decisive role in halting 
the hostilities. This was acknowledged even by the bourgeois 
press. For instance, on November 12, 1956 both The New 
York Herald Tribune and The New York Times wrote 


* Izvestia, November 6, 1956. 
** The Department of State Bulletin, November 19, 1956, pp. 796-97. 
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that the Soviet warning was the real reason inducing Britain, 
France and Israel to pull out of Egypt.* 

Hostilities in Egypt ceased 22 hours after the Soviet 
Ambassadors in London and Paris handed the messages 
of the Soviet Government to the Heads of Government of 
Britain and France. As a result of the heroic resistance of 
the Egyptian people and on the demand of the USSR and 
most of the other UN members the Israeli, British and French 
troops were evacuated from Egyptian territory. The aggres- 
sion ended in a fiasco. A local war engineered by the im- 
perialists and which threatened to bring mankind to the 
brink of another global catastrophe was stopped by the 
concerted efforts of the Egyptian people, the Soviet Union 
and other peace-loving countries. 

The aggressors erred in their calculations. They lost 
sight of the basic factor of the times, namely, the new 
balance of strength in the world springing from the crisis 
of the imperialist system and the further strengthening of 
the world socialist system. 

Support for the just struggle of the Egyptian people 
earned the Soviet Union esteem throughout the East, notably 
of the Egyptian people and the peoples of other Arab coun- 
tries. 

Interviewed by Soviet journalists President Nasser de- 
clared: “I take this opportunity to express the gratitude of the 
Egyptian people to the Soviet people for their support of 
Egypt during the Anglo-French-Israeli aggression that was 
started with the object of seizing Egypt and depriving her 
of her freedom and sovereignty. The Egyptian people highly 
appreciate the support of the Soviet people. This is a factor 
of Soviet-Egyptian friendship and I should like this friend- 
ship to grow from strength to strength.”** 

The extinguishing of the flashpoint in the Middle East 
opened up wide possibilities for consolidating the indepen- 
dence of the Arab countries. 


2. Counter-Revolutionary Rising in Hungary 


Fearing the immense role that the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries were playing in countering impcrialism 


* The New York Herald Tribune, November 12, 1956. 
* Pravda, December 28, 1956. 
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in the Middle East, the ruling circles of the Western powers 
stepped up subversion against the European socialist coun- 
tries. They counted on diverting the Soviet Union's atten- 
tion and strength from the developments in the East. West 
Germany, the USA’s principal ally, was particularly active 
in this subversion. In addition to assisting their US backers, 
the West German revenge-seekers calculated on benefiting 
by the subversion against the socialist countries. The rising 
provoked in Hungary in October-November 1956 bore the 
imprint of a bourgeois-fascist counter-revolution. Its inspir- 
ers hoped that besides diverting the Soviet Union from 
Middle Eastern issues it would annul all that the Hungarian 
working people had achieved during the decade following 
the establishment of the People’s Democratic system. 

Under the terms of the Warsaw Treaty and at the express 
request of the Government of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic the Soviet military units in Hungary helped the 
Hungarian troops to restore order in Budapest. Subsequent 
to this action Imre Nagy, the new Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers, who proved to be a traitor, requested on behalf 
of his Government the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Budapest. The Soviet Government complied with this requ- 
est. Acting on orders from Nagy the Hungarian troops halted 
operations against the insurgents with the result that the 
counter-revolutionary forces mounted an offensive through- 
out the country. Massive reprisals were started against 
Communists and against the civic leaders and statesmen who 
supported the People’s Democratic system. Many true sons 
of the Hungarian people were brutally killed. 

The forces acting against the Hungarian People’s Repub- 
lic were the internal counter-revolution and international 
reaction. The rising relied on the deposed classes—the land- 
owners and capitalist and petty-bourgeois elements asso- 
ciated with them—and on the Horthyites and reactionary 
Army officers who had taken refuge in the West. The putsch 
was inspired mainly by the United States. Allen Dulles, 
head of the CIA, told an open sitting of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that the US Government had known 
of the rising in Hungary in advance. In effect he admitted 
that the USA had planned the rising. Speaking in Texas on 
October 27, four days after the rising broke out in Hungary, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles bluntly urged the 
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replacement of the existing Hungarian Government.* On 
November 2, 1956 the US Government said it was prepared 
to give the Hungarian counter-revolution a loan of US 
$20 million. This statement was hailed by the counter-rev- 
olutionary newspapers in Budapest. During the rising the 
US-controlled Radio Free Europe became the actual head- 
quarters co-ordinating the actions of the insurgents. The 
radio station incited bandit raids on Government institutions. 
On October 31 it provocatively urged Hungary to renounce 
the Warsaw Treaty. 

The counter-revolutionaries were out to secure Hungary’s 
break with the socialist community and turn that country into 
a base of aggression against the USSR and other socialist 
countries. The revisionist and traitor Imre Nagy, who had 
become an obedient tool in the implementation of this 
criminal plan, proclaimed Hungary’s “neutrality” on Novem- 
ber 1, 1956. In contravention of the terms of the Warsaw 
Treaty he announced Hungary’s withdrawal from that 
organisation and on November 4 appealed to the imperialist 
powers for armed assistance for the counter-revolution.*” 
Interference by the Western powers, headed by the USA, 
in the internal affairs of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
would have directly menaced the security of the socialist 
states and created a new flashpoint in Europe. 

With mortal danger overhanging the Hungarian people 
and their People’s Democratic system, the Hungarian work- 
ing class, above all the working class of Budapest, found 
the strength to save its country. On its initiative a new 
Government, the Hungarian Revolutionary Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government, headed by Janos Kadar and Ferenc 
Munnich, was formed on November 3. It proclaimed a pro- 
gramme summoning all true patriots to safeguard the coun- 
try’s independence and defend the People’s Democratic sys- 
tem against the counter-revolution. The new Government 
and the Provisional Central Committee of the Hungarian 
Socialist Workers’ Party rallied the public spirited forces 
of the Hungarian people against the counter-revolution. 


* Kontrrevolyutsionniye sily v vengerskikh oktyabrskikh sobitiyakh, 
Vol. I, Moscow, 1956, pp. 5-6. 
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The Revolutionary Workers’ and Peasants’ Government 
upheld and strengthened the lawful socialist system in the 
Hungarian People’s Republic and ensured the observance of 
the Constitution and legality. The steps it took to crush the 
counter-revolution and consolidate the People’s Democratic 
system were approved by the National Assembly (elected in 
1953). The National Assembly unanimously passed a vote of 
confidence in the Kadar Government. 

On November 4, 1956 the Revolutionary Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government requested the Command of the Soviet 
forces in Hungary to help the Hungarian people suppress 
the counter-revolutionary forces and restore law and order. 
Guided by its desire to maintain peace and security and 
acting on the principles of socialist internationalism, the 
Soviet Government granted this request, taking a resolute 
stand against the imperialist export of counter-revolution. 

Three rallies attended by over 4,000 Communists and 
trade-unionists were held in Budapest on November 6. The 
participants marched to the meetings in columns, carrying 
red banners and national flags and singing the /nternationale 
and the Marseillaise. They denounced the rising and declared 
their support for the Kadar Government, calling upon it to 
take immediate steps to restore law and order in the capital 
and condemning the acts of terrorism by counter-revolution- 
ary elements.” 

With the assistance of the Soviet Union and other social- 
ist countries, the Hungarian people overcame the counter- 
revolution. The exposure and defeat of the counter-revolu- 
tion and its foreign inspirers dispelled the hopes of the 
imperialists that socialism would crumble in Hungary. 

The swift action taken by the Soviet Union to help the 
Hungarian people crush the counter-revolutionary rising 
had far-reaching international repercussions. In the Dec- 
laration of the governments of the USSR and the Hungar- 
ian People’s Republic of March 28, 1957 it was noted that 
in October-November 1956, when there was the threat that 
Hungary would be turned into a capitalist fascist state with 
all the attendant grave consequences to the Hungarian 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Report of November 6, 1956 from 
the Ambassador of the USSR in Hungary to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR. 
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people and state and to peace and security in Europe, the 
fraternal assistance of the Soviet Union allowed the people 
of Hungary to avoid the catastrophe and preserve their 
freedom and independence. The support given by Soviet 
military units, which had acted at the request of the Hun- 
garian Government, was instrumental in eliminating the 
real danger that a flashpoint of fascist aggression would have 
been created in the heart of Europe and averted the threat 
of another devastating war.* 

Soviet assistance during the tragic events of 1956 in 
Hungary had the understanding of the Hungarian working 
class and working peasants and was deeply appreciated by 
them. In his report to the 7th Congress of the Hungarian 
Socialist Workers’ Party in November 1959, the First Sec- 
retary of the Central Committee of the HSWP Janos Kadar 
expressed the feelings of the Hungarian people when he 
said: “All patriotic and politically conscious Hungarians 
will always remember with gratitude the assistance that was 
rendered to the Hungarian people by the Soviet Union at 
the request of the Revolutionary Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Government in 1956, when a counter-revolution broke out 
and there was the threat of imperialist interference. Thanks 
to this assistance we cut short the attempts of the imperialists 
to re-impose capitalism and fascism on the Hungarian peo- 
ple and turn our country into a military springboard, into 
an arena of hostilities.”** 

Following their failure to overthrow the People’s Demo- 
cratic system in Hungary by means of a counter-revolution- 
ary rising, the ruling circles of some Western powers started 
a diplomatic offensive with the aim of interfering in Hun- 
gary’s internal affairs under the flag of the United Nations. 
These powers forced on the UN a discussion of what they 
termed the “Hungarian problem” and counted on using the 
discussion to fan the cold war and increase world tension. 

The governments of the USSR and the Hungarian People’s 
Republic protested against this further attempt to inter- 
fere in Hungary’s internal affairs. In their declaration of 
March 28, 1957 they pointed out that the raising and dis- 
cussion of that issue in the UN was seriously undermining 


* Pravda, March 29, 1957. 
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that organisation’s prestige and constituted an act of fla- 
grant interference in Hungary’s internal affairs and in matters 
that were exclusively within the competence of the govern- 
ments of Hungary, the USSR and other members of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organisation. The Declaration gave a rebuff 
to the atempts of Western propaganda to use the presence 
of Soviet troops in Hungary to set the Hungarian people 
against the Soviet Union and subvert Soviet-Hungarian 
friendship. The governments of the USSR and the Hungar- 
ian People’s Republic made it plain that the presence of 
Soviet troops in Hungary in accordance with the provisions 
of the Warsaw Treaty and as the decisive factor safeguard- 
ing that country against the aggressive designs of the im- 
perialists was dictated by the international situation arising 
from the existence of the aggressive North Atlantic bloc, the 
remilitarisation of West Germany, the activation of revanch- 
ist forces in that country, and the maintenance of many 
military bases near the frontiers of the socialist states by the 
USA and other NATO countries, that were conducting sub- 
versive activities against these countries and refusing to 
come to an agreement on disarmament and the banning of 
nuclear weapons. 

Guided by these considerations the governments of the 
USSR and the Hungarian People’s Republic held talks on 
the terms for the presence of Soviet military units in Hun- 
gary. An agreement on the legal status of the Soviet forces 
temporarily stationed in Hungary was signed on May 27, 1957. 

Nothing came of the hopes of the imperialist powers to 
use the events in Hungary to undermine the unity and 
solidarity of the socialist community. To a large extent these 
hopes had been quashed by the Soviet Government’s dec- 
laration of October 30, 1956 on the principles underlying 
the development and further strengthening of friendship 
and co-operation between the USSR and other socialist 
countries. In the declaration it was underscored that in its 
relations with socialist countries the USSR was steadfastly 
adhering to the Leninist principles of the equality of nations 
and striving to achieve a further strengthening of friendship 
and co-operation between socialist countries, with each 
country enjoying complete sovereignty. 

Government and Party delegations from Poland, Rumania, 
the German Democratic Republic, the People’s Republic 
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of China, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and the Mon- 
golion People’s Republic visited Moscow at the close of 
1956 and in early 1957. During these visits key problems of 
government-to-government relations were considered and 
resolved with a view to furthering friendship and equitable 
co-operation between the countries of the socialist com- 
munity. | 

The principles underlying the relations between socialist 
countries were exhaustively specified in a historic document 
of the international communist movement—the Declaration 
of the Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties of the 
Socialist Countries that was held in Moscow on November 
14-16, 1957. This Declaration stressed that in the existing 
international situation it was of the utmost importance to 
strengthen the unity of the socialist countries, gave a deep- 
going analysis of the principles of socialist internationalism 
and mapped out the ways and means of promoting friendship 
and co-operation between the countries of the socialist com- 
munity. In the Declaration it was noted that the relations 
between socialist countries were founded on complete equa- 
lity, respect for territorial integrity, state independence 
and sovereignty, and non-interference in each other’s inter- 
nal affairs. It was underscored that fraternal mutual assis- 
tance, which effectively mirrored the principle of socialist 
internationalism, was an inalienable component of these 
relations. Further, it was stated that the solidarity and unity 
of the socialist countries were a sure guarantee of the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of each of them. “Stronger fraternal 
relations and friendship between the socialist countries call 
for a Marxist-Leninist internationalist policy on the part 
of the Communist and Workers’ parties, for educating all 
the working people in the spirit of combining international- 
ism with patriotism and for a determined effort to overcome 
the survivals of bourgeois nationalism and chauvinism. All 
issues pertaining to relations between the socialist countries 
can be fully settled through comradely discussion, with strict 
observance of the principles of socialist internationa- 
Jism.””* 

At the Meeting it was emphasised that broad economic 
and cultural co-operation had been established between the 


* The Struggle for Peace, Democracy and Socialism, Moscow, p. 13. 
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socialist countries on the basis of complete equality, mutual 
benefit and comradely mutual assistance. This co-operation, 
it was noted at the Meeting, was playing an important role 
not only in consolidating the political and economic inde- 
pendence of each socialist country but also in strengthening 
the socialist community as a whole. Solidarity among the 
socialist countries was serving the interests of all peace- 
loving peoples, containing the aggressive ambitions of bel- 
licose imperialist circles and sustaining the growing peace 
force.* 

The collapse of the counter-revolutionary rising in Hun- 
gary signified also the failure of the efforts of the imperial- 
ist powers to restore capitalism in individual socialist coun- 
tries and undermine the socialist community as a whole. The 
events in Hungary distinctly showed that provided there 
was unity in the socialist camp its economic and military 
might reliably guaranteed every socialist country against 
encroachment by international reaction. 


3. The Soviet Union Against Imperialist 


Policy in the Middle East 
After the Suez Crisis 


After the failure of the overt aggression in the Middle 
East and of the subversion against the socialist countries, 
the Western powers went on plotting further gambles. They 
continued their intrigues against peace and security, partic- 
ularly in the Middle East. 

Following the Suez debacle, the direction of colonialist 
policy was assumed by the ruling circles of the USA, who 
aspired to take the place of the old colonial powers—Britain 
and }rance—in exploiting and plundering the Arab coun- 
tries and forcing on them the yoke of colonial rule in a 
new form. Here the principal role was accorded to Israel. 
The guidelines to this policy were charted in the Eisen- 
hower doctrine that was formulated in the US President’s 
message to Congress on January 5, 1957. Underlying this 
doctrine was the thesis that the loss of prestige by Britain 
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and France in the Middle East as a result of the failure of 
the Suez adventure had formed a vacuum which the USA 
had to fill in order to prevent “Soviet penetration” in that 
area.” 

After the Second World War the USA had stepped up its 
assault on the positions of Britain and France in the Middle 
East and North Africa in an attempt to oust them and there- 
hy become the dominant power in these important areas. 
This policy greatly aggravated the contradictions between 
the USA, on the one hand, and Britain and France, on the 
other, in their drive for the premier place in the colonial 
exploitation of the peoples of the Middle East. 

However, the ousting of Britain and France from the 
Middle East was only one of the facets of the Eisenhower 
doctrine, whose spearhead was directed at the independence 
and sovereignty of all the Middle Eastern countries. The 
doctrine was further evidence showing that the USA had 
become the main bulwark of modern colonialism. The pro- 
clamation and implementation of this colontalist doctrine 
dispersed the myth of the USA’s “anti-colonialism”. The 
doctrine brought into sharp relief the fact that the USA had 
undertaken the functions of world policeman, of the stran- 
gler of the national Liberation movement. 

The colonialist essence of the Eisenhower doctrine was 
exposed in a TASS Statement of January 13, 1957, which, 
under the heading “US Policy in the Middle East”, declared: 
“The imperialist programme of colonialism adopted by the 
United States of America is evidence that the American 
ruling circles have not drawn the obvious conclusions from 
the failure of the aggression against Egypt. They are plain- 
ly steering toward a return to the bankrupt ‘positions of 
strength’ policy. Far from helping to relax tension in that 
area, this is aggravating the situation and increasing the 
threat to peace in the Middle East.... In Mr. I:isenhower’s 
message one hears not the voice of peace but the voice of 
war. ** 

The Eisenhower message directed the Arab countries to 
break off their links with the Soviet Union and other social- 
ist countries. This demand was motivated by the striving of 
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the US ruling circles to isolate the newly-independent Middle 
Eastern countries so that, having deprived themselves of 
the support of the socialist states in their struggle to consolli- 
date national independence, they would find themselves alone 
in face of the Western powers and Israel. 

The Soviet Government tried to prevent the situation 
in the Middle East from developing in such a way as to 
jeopardise peace. It enunciated a programme envisaging 
urgent and resolute measures to ensure peace and security in 
that area. On February 11, 1957 it proposed that the three 
Western powers accept its draft of the Basic Principles of 
a Declaration of the Governments of the USSR, the USA, 
the United Kingdom and France on Peace and Security in the 
Middle East and on Non-Interference in the Internal Affairs 
of the Countries of That Area. The draft suggested that the 
four Great Powers undertake the commitment to found their 
policy in the Middle East on the following principles: 

1) The preservation of peace and security in the Middle 
East and the settlement of all outstanding issues exclusive- 
ly by means of negotiation. 

2) Non-interference in the internal affairs of the Middle 
Eastern countries and respect for their sovereignty and 
independence. 

3) Renunciation of all attempts to draw these countries 
into military blocs involving the Great Powers. 

4) The dismantling of foreign bases and the evacuation 
of foreign troops from the countries of the Middle East. 

5) Assistance for the economic development of the Middle 
Eastern countries without political or military strings that 
would be incompatible with the dignity and sovereignty of 
these countries.* 

The three Western powers adopted a negative attitude to 
the Soviet proposal, whose acceptance would have ruled out 
a possibility of their taking unilateral action in the Middle 

ast. 

In March 1957 President Eisenhower had a conference in 
Bermuda with British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
(Eden had had to resign following the abortive Suez adven- 
ture). Among other things, the two leaders discussed the 
situation in the Middle East. One of the main results of this 
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conference was the Anglo-US agreement on active US 
participation in the military commission of the Bagdad Pact. 
This step, motivated by the USA’s intention to “breathe life” 
into that aggressive bloc, intensified the threat to the inde- 
pendence of the Arab countries from the Bagdad Pact. 

Desiring to preserve tranquillity and peace in an area 
situated in direct proximity to the southern frontiers of 
the USSR, the Soviet Government made a Statement on 
April 1, 1957 on the Bermuda conference. Laying bare the 
aggressive character of US policy in the Middle East, the 
Statement noted: “Whereas hitherto the Government of the 
USA has been formally dissociating itself from British 
colonial policy in that area and adopting the pose of an 
adversary of colonial practices, today an end is being put 
to the American propaganda legend about the USA’s ‘anti- 
colonialism’. The mask has been removed and the USA is 
openly co-operating with the colonial powers—the United 
Kingdom and France—in their attempts to restore the co- 
lonial regimes in the Middle Eastern countries.’’* 

The peoples of the Middle East denounced US diplomacy’s 
imperialist venture. Of the Arab countries only the Lebanon 
and Iraq, which was a member of the Bagdad Pact, accepted 
the Eisenhower doctrine. Turkey and Iran acted likewise, 
but they had earlier been drawn into a military agreement 


with the USA. 


The attack on Egypt and the engineering of the rising 
in Hungary by the Western imperialists precipitated a fur- 
ther exacerbation of the international situation. 

The collapse of the counter-revolutionary fascist rising 
in Hungary and the failure of the imperialist aggression 
against Egypt were further confirmation that the imperialists 
were no longer in a position to dictate their will to the world 
or to decide the question of war and peace. They showed 
that even with the use of armed force the imperialists could 
not restore capitalism in the socialist countries, re-establish 
colonial practices in the countries that had won political 
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independence, or hold up the disintegration of the colonial 
system. The Soviet Union’s active and resolute steps in 
defence of peace gave further confirmation of the fact that 
the USSR was the mainstay of the independence of nations 
and the chief obstacle to imperialist aggression. 


Chapter Twenty-Six 


SOVIET ASSISTANCE 

TO THE INDEPENDENCE STRUGGLE 
OF THE PEOPLES OF ASIA AND AFRICA 
(1957-1964) 


1. The USSR Helps to Uproot Colonialism 


In the colonial and dependent countries the national liber- 
ation struggle assumed unparalleled proportions at the close 
of the 1950s and the beginning of the 1960s. The movement 
dealt imperialism new shattering blows in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. The break-up of colonial empires was com- 
pleted in Asia. The Malay Federation and Singapore, which 
later formed the Federation of Malaysia, became indepen- 
dent in 1957 and 1959 respectively. The former Portuguese 
colonies of Goa, Diu and Daman were restored to India in 
1961. 

Following the downfall of the colonial regimes in Asia, 
the imperialists hoped to keep Africa as a preserve of colo- 
nialism. But this hope, too, was blasted. The peoples of 
Africa rose to fight for independence. The colonial regimes 
fell in most of the African countries. The first to achieve 
independence was the Sudan, and shortly afterwards ‘lunisia 
shook off her colonial dependence on France. At the same 
time, France and Spain recognised the independence of 
Morocco. 

The countries of Tropical Africa likewise began to liber- 
ate themselves from colonial oppression. Ghana proclaimed 
her independence in 1957. A year later independence was 
achieved by Guinea. The formation of these states was a 
major development that helped to further the national liber- 
ation struggle of the African peoples. The year 1960, when 
17 new independent states appeared in the African conti- 
nent, is rightly called Africa year. 
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An active struggle unfolded against imperialism in Latin 
America. In Cuba, Venezuela and Colombia the dictator- 
ships fell under pressure from the national liberation move- 
ment. The people’s revolution in Cuba, started when the 
balance of strength in the world had changed, ended in 
complete victory. Cuba became the first socialist country in 
the Western Hemisphere. US imperialism’s long and 
undivided domination in Latin America thus came to an 
end. 

After achieving political independence the new states 
found themselves confronted with the task of overcoming 
their economic backwardness and building up an independ- 
ent national economy. The only countries that could really 
cope with this task were those that had taken the road of 
social progress. Socialism was the only system that could en- 
sure swift economic advancement, give the people a higher 
standard of living and place all of society's material and 
cultural blessings at their disposal. Some of the newly- 
liberated countries launched far-reaching social changes, 
enforcing a land reform, nationalising the property of the 
foreign monopolies and halting feudal practices. They en- 
larged the public sector in the national economy, notably in 
industry. 

Industrial development brought with it a numerical growth 
of the working class and a modification of society's social 
make-up. 

The Communist Party and the Government of the USSR 
considered that it was their duty to extend every possible 
assistance to the peoples fighting for deliverance from all 
forms of foreign rule. This is noted in the Party Programme 
adopted at the 22nd Congress of the CPSU: “The CPSU con- 
siders fraternal alliance with the peoples who have thrown 
off the colonial or semi-colonial yoke to be a corner-stone of 
its international policy. ‘This alliance is based on the common 
vital interests of world socialism and the world national 
liberation movement. The CPSU regards it as its interna- 
tionalist duty to assist the peoples who have set out to win 
and strengthen their national independence, all peoples who 
are fighting for the complete abolition of the colonial sys- 
tem.””* 
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The way for these enormous successes of the national 
liberation movement was cleared by the enhanced might of 
the USSR and the world socialist system, by their influence 
on world developments. The independent states of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America were not alone in their struggle 
to abolish all forms of foreign domination. As a sincere 
friend of the peoples fighting for liberation from imperialist 
tyranny and safeguarding their newly-won freedom, the 
socialist community has been, and is, giving them every 
possible assistance. As a result of the Soviet Union’s in- 
creased might, the enhanced prestige of the socialist commun- 
ity and the growth of the national liberation movement im- 
perialism lost its omnipotence. The economic, political and 
military strength of the USSR and other socialist countries 
compelled the imperialists to make concessions to the liber- 
ated peoples and in many instances it was the factor making 
them refrain from acts of aggression, from using force 
against these peoples. 

The very fact of the existence of the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries and their readiness to assist the 
developing states was and remains a serious obstacle to the 
colonial policy of the imperialists. 

While opposing interference in the internal affairs of 
the new national states, the USSR rendered them the utmost 
help and support in strengthening their political and econom- 
ic independence and in their advance along the road of 
progress. As a consequence, the former colonial and depen- 
dent countries, which had been a reserve of imperialism, are 
becoming an ally of the progressive, anti-imperialist forces. 

In its drive to abolish the colonial system the Soviet Union 
secured the implementation of major acts in the United 
Nations in support of the national liberation struggle. At 
the 15th General Assembly in 1960 it moved the draft of 
a Declaration on the granting of independence to colonial 
countries and peoples. This important document contained 
the following points: 

1) All colonial countries, trust and other non-self- 
administering territories shall, without delay, be granted 
complete independence and freedom in the building of their 
own national states according to the freely expressed will 
and desire of their peoples. The colonial regime and the 
colonial administration in all its forms must be abolished 
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completely in order to give the peoples of such territories 
the possibility of determining their destiny and form of 
state administration by themselves. 

2) All bastions of colonialism in the shape of possessions 
or lease regions on foreign territories shall be abolished. 

3) In their relations with other states the governments 
of all countries are called on strictly and steadfastly to 
adhere to the provisions of the UN Charter and the present 
Declaration on the equality of and respect for the sovereign 
rights and territorial intergrity of all countries without ex- 
ception, and to bar all manifestations of colonialism and 
all exclusive rights or privileges for some states to the detri- 
ment of other countries.* 

These provisions conform to the basic interests of all 
mankind. They are intrinsically bound up with the content 
and spirit of Soviet foreign policy. 

The discussion of the Declaration and the results of the 
voting showed that the Soviet draft had the approval of 
most countries, which together accounted for the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the world’s population. On December 14, 
1960 the General Assembly adopted a Declaration on the 
granting of independence to colonial countries and peoples 
worded in the spirit of the Soviet draft. The resolution was 
supported by all countries except the colonial powers—the 
USA, Britain, France, Portugal, Belgium, the Union of South 
Africa, Spain and Australia, and also by the Dominican 
Republic, which had aligned itself with them. This showed 
the pressing need for the final abolition of the shameful 
system of colonial slavery. The Declaration’s adoption was 
a major triumph for the foreign policy of the USSR, which 
unswervingly champions the interests of peoples fighting for 
national liberation. Moreover, it was a great victory of the 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

In order to secure the speediest abolition of all forms and 
manifestations of colonialism the Soviet Union tabled a 
motion at the 16th General Assembly in 1961 calling for 
a discussion of the fulfilment of the Declaration on granting 
independence to colonial countries and peoples. The Soviet 
memorandum on this question suggested that the General 
Assembly should proclaim 1962 as the year of the final 
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abolition of colonialism and demand the immediate cessation 
of colonial wars and of repressions against members of the 
national liberation movement, the evacuation of all foreign 
troops from the colonies and the dismantling of foreign mil- 
itary bases in the colonies, and apply the sanctions provided 
for by the UN Charter against the colonialists in the event 
they refused to comply with these demands. The UN, the 
memorandum stated, should demand the immediate granting 
of broad democratic rights and freedoms to the population 
of every colony, the holding in these countries of general 
democratic elections for national organs of power, and the 
annulment of all agreements restricting the sovereignty of 
future independent states. 

Considerable attention to problems of the national libera- 
tion movement, the struggle against imperialism’s colonial 
system and the development prospects opening for the coun- 
tries that had achieved political independence was accorded 
at the Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties in 
Moscow in 1960. 

In the documents of that Meeting it was noted that with 
the formation of the world socialist system extremely favour- 
able conditions had taken shape for the successful unfolding 
of the anti-imperialist struggle. ‘““The existence of the world 
socialist system and the weakening of the positions of im- 
perialism have provided the oppressed peoples with new 
opportunities of winning independence,” it was pointed in 
the Statement of the 1960 Meeting, which offered a construc- 
tive programme of action directed toward the consolidation 
and promotion of the gains of the national liberation revolu- 
tions. It stated that the creation of national democratic states 
was making it possible to complete the anti-imperialist, anti- 
feudal, democratic revolutions and give effect to measures 
laying the foundation for further progress. 

“We are at one with the countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America in that the last colonial regimes must be 
swept off the face of the earth,” L. I. Brezhnev said in 1964. 
“Wherever peoples are hghting imperialist intervention—in 
Cyprus, Congo, Southeast Asia, the Arab peninsula and 
Latin America—they see and tangibly feel Soviet support 
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for their just struggle for national and social emancipa- 
tion.’ 

The new upsurge of the national liberation movement in 
many Asian, African and Latin American countries that 
followed on the heels of the abortive imperialist aggression 
against Egypt was accompanied by feverish efforts on the 
part of the colonial powers headed by the USA to use every 
possible means to throttle this movement, crush the freedom- 
loving spirit of the peoples who had risen to the struggle 
and enforce new forms of colonial slavery. Imperialism gave 
battle as it retreated, and in some cases it would have been 
simply impossible to overcome its resistance had it not been 
for the support rendered by the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries to the peoples fighting for national libera- 
tion. 


2. Soviet Assistance in Halting Imperialist 
Aggression Against Arab Countries in 1957-1964 


Syria’s independence was seriously threatened in 1957. 

In the beginning the imperialist powers had recourse to 
conspiracies in an effort to depose the Syrian Government, 
which was refusing to take orders from the USA. A coup 
was attempted in August 1957 with the participation of 
agents of US imperialism. The plot was discovered and 
three members of the US Embassy in Damascus, who had 
ae implicated in the attempted coup, were expelled from 

yria. 

When the “cloak and dagger” tactics failed, the USA tried 
to organise armed intervention. US diplomacy chose the 
Menderes Government in Turkey as the principal instrument 
of its plans of aggression against the Syrian Republic. The 
US President’s special representative Loy W. Henderson, 
who had won notoriety as an expert on the organisation of 
conspiracies, was sent in hot haste to the Middle East, where 
he had talks with Turkish statesmen and military leaders. 
A plan for the invasion of Syria was worked out by the 
Turkish General Staff jointly with US military advisers. 
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In accordance with that plan a large body of troops, 
named the Hatay Mobile Group, was concentrated along the 
Syrian frontier. The US 6th Fleet sailed to the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

The situation that took shape round Syria in the autumn 
of 1957 as a result of US and Turkish provocations led to 
a further grave escalation of tension in the Middle East. 
Approximately the same atmosphere reigned as on the eve 
of the triple aggression against Egypt. 

In keeping with its policy of maintaining peace and secu- 
rity in the Middle East, the Soviet Government came out 
resolutely in defence of Syria’s independence. On September 
10 it sent a message to the Turkish Prime Minister Adnan 
Menderes, seriously warning the Turkish ruling circles of 
the perilous consequences of an armed attack on the Syrian 
Republic. The message pointed out that Turkey could only 
suffer from participation in aggression.” 

Nonetheless, prodded by the USA, Turkey continued her 
preparations for war with Syria. She tried to justify these 
preparations with allegations that Syria was “arming herself 
to a level in excess of her normal defence requirements” and 
was becoming an “arsenal’’.** 

In this situation the Soviet Government suggested that 
in the event Turkey violated peace on the Syrian frontier and 
attacked that country the members of the United Nations 
should forthwith use their armed forces to help Syria cut 
short the aggression. It announced that the Soviet Union 
was prepared to use its Armed Forces to help crush aggres- 
sion and punish the aggressors.*** 

Three days later, on October 19, 1957, the Soviet Govern- 
ment again warned the aggressive circles of Turkey and the 
USA. In a TASS Statement on the Syrian issue it was made 
plain that in the event Syria was attacked the Sovict Union 
would, in line with the aims and principles of the UN 
Charter and the interests of its own security, take all the 
measures it deemed necessary to help the victim of aggres- 


sion." * 
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At the 12th General Assembly the Soviet Union vigorously 
supported Syria’s complaint against the threat to her secu- 
rity. The Soviet delegation exposed the intrigues of the 
reactionary circles of the USA and Turkey against Syria’s 
independence and urged the UN to take resolute measures 
to avert the planned aggression against Syria and prevent 
the Middle East from becoming the scene of a conflict that 
could grow into a major war. 

The Soviet Union's firm stand and the steps taken by it 
in defence of Syria averted the imperialist aggression against 
that country. 

In addition to giving Syria diplomatic support, the Soviet 
Union helped her to promote industry, technology and 
electrification and thereby strengthen her economy. 

Following an official visit to Moscow in Julv-August 1957 
by a Syrian Government delegation led by Minister of State 
and Defence Minister Khaled el Azem, during which a ver- 
bal agreement was reached on economic co-operation be- 
tween the two countries, an agreement on economic and 
technical co-operation was signed by the USSR and Svria in 
Damascus in late October 1957. This agreement provided 
for Soviet assistance in the building of railways. power sta- 
tions, irrigation systems and motor bridges. in geological 
surveys and other projects. The Soviet Union granted Svria 
credits to pay for designing and for Soviet materials and 
equipment. In December of the same year agreement was 
reached on the purchase of Syrian cotton and grain by the 
Soviet Union and on the purchase of Soviet goods, including 
machines and equipment, by Syria.* 

The Government of Syria expressed its gratitude to the 
Soviet Government for its resolute support when Svria’s 
independence and territorial integrity were menaced. 


Imperialist reaction again resorted to armed force against 
the Arab peoples in mid-1958. once more creating a flash- 
point of world tension in the Middle East. : 

Developments in the Lebanon, where the people rose 
against the anti-national policies of the Chamoun-Solh- 
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Malik Government, were the excuse for a US-led imperialist 
armed intervention. The reactionary Government in that 
country had signed an agreement with the USA in line with 
the Eisenhower doctrine and thereby renounced its policy 
of neutrality, which had had the massive backing of the 
people. This betrayal of national interests by the ruling 
clique sparked a wave of indignation, which grew into a 
people’s uprising that swept across almost the entire coun- 
try. 

These developments alarmed the ruling circles of the 
USA and Britain who regarded them as a threat to their 
positions in a strategically important region of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, where the terminals of the longest Middle 
Eastern oil pipelines, operated by US and British monopo- 
lies, were situated. US and British naval units were moved 
to the shores of the Lebanon and the local reactionaries 
received arms from the USA. 

Simultaneously, events that were far more formidable 
for the colonialists had taken place in Irag. The monarchy 
and the reactionary regime headed by the agent of British 
imperialism Nuri Al-Said were toppled on July 14, 1958. 
Iraq was proclaimed a republic. In Iraq the Western im- 
perialists controlled huge oilfields, and the ruling circles 
of the USA and Britain hastened to organise another armed 
intervention against the Arab peoples. US troops were land- 
ed in the Lebanon on July 15, 1958, 1.e., on the day after 
the victory of the revolution in Iraq, and British troops 
occupied Jordan on the next day. The formal excuse for the 
US-British armed intervention was the stage-managed re- 
quest for US and British assistance by the Lebanese Presi- 
dent Camille N. Chamoun and King Hussein of Jordan. On 
September 13, 1958 the Chairman of the Lebanese parlia- 
ment Adel Osseyrane denounced Chamoun’s illegal action 
and in a letter to the members of the United Nations wrote 
that “US armed forces have been landed on Lebanese ter- 
ritory on the pretext of protecting the lives of Americans 
and safeguarding the Lebanon’s independence and sover- 
eignty. In itself this action. i.e.. the landing of United States 
armed forces, is a violation of the Lebanon’s independence 


and sovereignty’ ’.* 
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The armed intervention by the USA and Britain was 
evidence that in protecting the interests of the oil monopolies 
the governments of these countries were acting on a long- 
contemplated plan of aggressive actions designed to crush 
the national liberation movement in the Arab East. For the 
US and British imperialists the Lebanon and Jordan were 
only a stage on the route to Iraq and to Syria, situated be- 
tween Iraq and the Lebanon. This was not concealed by the 
governments of the USA and Britain. In the pertinent White 
House statement the sending of US troops to the Lebanon 
was linked directly with the developments in Iraq. A state- 
ment by British Prime Minister Macmillan made it clear 
that the aim of the armed intervention in Jordan was not 
only to suppress the Jordanian liberation movement but also 
to use Jordan and the Lebanon as a springboard for an 
invasion of Iraq. 

Once again it was the determined stand of the Soviet 
Union that stayed the hand of the colonialists. It prevent- 
ed them from using the intervention to quash the revolution 
in Iraq and pressure Syria. 

On July 16, 1958, the day after the US troops were 
landed in the Lebanon, the Soviet Government telegraphed 
its official recognition of the Government of the Iragi Repub- 
lic to the Prime Minister of Iraq. Soviet recognition of the 
new Iraqi Goverment in that hour of danger rendered the 
Iraqi people immense moral and political support and served 
as a warning to the colonialists, who were preparing to 
attack Iraq. 

A Statement published by the Soviet Government pointed 
out that the real motivation for the US armed intervention 
in the Lebanon was the USA’s desire to perpetuate the 
colonial system in the countries of the Middle East. The 
Statement urged the UN to take immediate resolute action 
to stop the intervention and protect the national interests of 
the Arab countries subjected to unprovoked aggression. It 
reiterated that the Soviet Union could not remain indifferent 
to developments threatening peace in a region adjoining its 
frontiers and reserved the right to take steps dictated by the 
interests of peace and security.* A similar Statement was 
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published by the Soviet Governinent on July 18 in connec- 
tion with the British inte: vention in Jordan.* 

On July 19, 1958 the Soviet Government declared that 
effective measures had to be taken to secure the earliest 
possible elimination of the threat of war in the Middle East. 
It proposed a meeting of the Heads of Government of the 
USSR, the USA, Britain, France and India, with the partic- 
ipation of the UN Secretary-General to discuss the actions 
of the USA and Britain and effectuate the speediest evacua- 
tion of their troops from the Lebanon and Jordan.** The 
other socialist countries likewise denounced the Anglo-US 
aggression in the Middle East, demanded an immediate 
meeting of the Heads of Government of the Great Powers 
to discuss the situation in that region and insisted on the 
immediate withdrawal of the US and British forces. 

Continuing the Dulles policy of “balancing on the brink 
of war’, the USA rejected talks as a means of settling the 
situation in the Middle East. As a result of obstruction by 
the Western powers, the Security Council was likewise un- 
able to ensure a quick settlement of the Middle East crisis. 

On August 5, 1958, this prompted the USSR to request the 
convocation of an emergency meeting of the General As- 
sembly. At that meeting the Soviet delegation proposed a 
programme for relaxing tension in the Middle East and 
demanded the immediate withdrawal of the troops that had 
invaded the Lebanon and Jordan. This demand was sup- 
ported by the delegations of all the socialist countries and 
by other peace-loving states, particularly Arab countries. 
The USA’s attempts to justify its aggression in the Middle 
East found no support in the United Nations despite Us 
diplomacy’s frantic efforts. The General Assembly unani- 
mously approved the draft of a resolution submitted by 
ten Arab countries on August 21. The resolution authorised 
the UN Secretary-General to take steps that would help to 
maintain the aims and principles of the Charter in relation 
to the Lebanon and Jordan and thereby facilitate the speedy 
withdrawal of foreign troops from these countries. Find- 
ing themselves in total isolation, the delegations of the ag- 
gressor countries had no alternative but to vote for that 
resolution. 

* Tbid., pp. 524-26. 
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Parallel with the debate in the General Assembly, a mas- 
sive movement was started in the Lebanon and Jordan for 
the evacuation of US and British troops. Chehab, the new 
President of Syria elected by parliament on July 31, 1958, 
declared that one of his country’s cardinal national tasks 
was to secure the evacuation of the interventionist troops 
from Lebanese territory. One of the first acts of the Karame 
Government that came to power as a result of the defeat of 
the reactionary forces in the country, was to demand the 
immediate evacuation of US troops. The USA found it had 
to comply with this demand in October 1958. On December 
10, 1958 the Lebanese Government declared that the Leba- 
non no longer considered itself bound by the Eisenhower 
doctrine. The last British soldier was evacuated from Jordan 
on November 2, 1958. 

The forced withdrawal of the US and British invaders 
from the Lebanon and Jordan and the failure of the attempt 
to organise armed intervention against the Iraqi Republic 
were further confirmation that the Soviet Union was a reli- 
able and unbreakable bulwark of the national independence 
of countries that had shaken off the yoke of colonialism. At 
the most critical moments, when the proponents of aggression 
brought the world to the brink of war, the Soviet Union put its 
international prestige and might on the scales in order to stay 
the hand of the aggressor. The unswerving stand of the USSR, 
which vigilantly guarded the independence of countries, 
helped the Arab peoples to foil the plans of the USA and Bri- 
tain to restore colonialism in their countries: in Egypt in 1956, 
in Syria in 1957 and in the Lebanon, Iraq and Jordan in 1958. 

The independence struggle of the Yemeni people also 
received substantial support from the Soviet Union. In 1962, 
relying on the backing of the people, patriotic military circles 
in the Yemen overthrew the monarchy and proclaimed a 
republic. The Soviet Union and other socialist countries im- 
mediately recognised the new Goverment and gave it vigor- 
ous assistance against the reactionaries, who had the support 
of the US and British imperialists. Soviet- Yemeni relations 
developed, and continue to develop, in a spirit of friendship. 
A treaty of friendship was signed by the Soviet Union and 
the Yemeni Arab Republic on March 21, 1964. 

The Soviet Government gave much of its attention to pro- 
moting co-operation with Iraq. In July 1958, when an anti- 
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imperialist rising broke out and Iraq was proclaimed a 
republic, the Soviet Union prevented the Western powers 
from isolating and invading the new republic. The socialist 
community and the non-aligned states recognised the new 
Kassem Government, which declared that it would pursue an 
independent foreign policy. On March 16, 1959, in order 
to help the Iraqi people build a new life the Soviet Union 
signed an agreement on economic and technical co-operation 
with Iraq and granted that country credits amounting to 
550 million rubles for the purchase of Soviet industrial 
plant. 

However, a military coup which deposed the Kassem 
Government took place in Iraq on February 8, 1963. To carry 
out the coup the reactionarics took advantage of the people's 
discontent with the Kassem Government, which had failed 
to fulfil many of its commitments to the democratic sections 
of society in Iraq. But the new Government instituted a 
regime of terror and repressions, brutally massacring Com- 
munists and leaders of other progressive organisations. More- 
over, it intensified the war of attrition against the Kurds, who 
were demanding autonomy within the Iraqi Republic. This 
led to another coup on November 18, 1963. A new Govern- 
ment was formed under Abdel Salam Aref. It announced 
that it would pursue a policy of independence and Arab 
solidarity. In February 1964 it signed a cease-fire agreement 
with the Kurds and guaranteed them their national rights 
in the Republic of Iraq. The Soviet Government welcomed 
this act as important to peace in the Middle Kast. 

The Soviet Union also helped the Algerian people’s strug- 
gle for liberation from the century-long rule of the French 
colonialists. In 1954 Algerian patriots rose in arms against 
French colonial rule. The French colonialists used their army 
against this independence struggle and the flames of a 
sanguinary colonial war raged in Algeria for nearly eight 
years. France’s colonial war in Algeria became in effect a 
NATO war. Three French divisions that were part ol 
NATO’s armed forces were transferred to Algeria with the 
agreement of the US military. To prolong the war in Algeria 
the USA increased its supplies of armaments to France. 
While helping to suppress the Arab national movement, 
the US Government sought to exhaust France in order to 
bind her more securely to its foreign policy. 
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However, as the war continued it became increasingly 
clear that the colonialists’ hopes of crushing the national liber- 
ation movement by armed force were crumbling. The French 
imperialists failed to force the courageous Algerian people 
to their knees. The liberation struggle was headed by the 
National Liberation Front, a mass organisation that em- 
braced broad sections of the indigenous population of Algeria. 
In 1958 the NLF proclaimed the formation of the Republic 
of Algeria and the creation of a Provisional Government. 

As soon as the national liberation war broke out in Al- 
ceria the Soviet Union called for a just settlement of the 
Algerian problem. The Soviet Government held the view 
that the situation in Algeria could not be regarded as the 
internal affair of France. It was a problem of serious interna- 
tional significance and had to be settled with account of the 
legitimate rights and national interests of the Algerian peo- 
ple. Soviet policy in the Algerian problem was directed 
toward rendering the utmost assistance to the national libera- 
tion struggle and securing the speediest abolition of the colo- 
nial regime. 

On behalf of the Soviet Government, the Soviet representa- 
tive V. V. Kuznetsov declared at a plenary meeting of the 
UN General Assembly on September 30, 1955 that the 
disquieting situation in Algeria was threatening peace in 
that area and could not be regarded as the internal affair of 
one country. He called on the UN to help achieve a peaceful 
settlement of the Algerian problem with account of the inter- 
ests of the parties involved, above all of the legitimate rights 
and national interests of the Algerian people.* The Soviet 
delegation supported the motion of a number of Asian and 
African countries proposing the inclusion of the Algerian 
problem in the agenda of the 10th General Assembly. 

At the 10th General Assembly France, supported by the 
other colonial powers, prevented a discussion of the Algerian 
problem. But at subsequent sessions the Algerian problem 
was included in the agenda thanks to the efforts of the social- 
ist and Afro-Asian countries. At all these sessions the Soviet 
Union championed the interests of Algeria. 

The Soviet Government persevered in calling on France 
to resolve the Algerian problem peacefully and democratic- 


* Izvestia, October 2, 1955. 
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ally in the mutual interests of both the Algerian and French 
peoples. 

In its Statement on the international character of the 
Algerian problem it recognised the Algerians as a belligerent 
with all the accompanying rights. Alongside active moral and 
political support, the Soviet Union rendered Algeria vital 
assistance, including supplies of armaments. 

Representatives of the Algerian Provisional Government 
arrived in Moscow on September 27, 1960 for talks with the 
Soviet Government. At these talks it was reaffirmed that the 
Soviet Union would accord de facto recognition to the Pro- 
visional Government of the Algerian Republic. This compel- 
led the French Government to contact and enter into negotia- 
tions with the Algerian Government as the representative of 
the Algerian people, whose courageous struggle for national 
freedom and independence had yielded positive results. 
When General de Gaulle came to power, the French Govern- 
ment realised that any further continuation of the hopeless 
war would only be prejudicial to France and agreed to a 
cease-fire in March 1962. 

On March 19, 1962, the day on which hostilities ended 
in Algeria, the people and Government of the USSR congrat- 
ulated the heroic Algerian people on their victory. The 
USSR officially recognised the new state. “Guided by the 
great principle that all peoples have the right to self-deter- 
mination and profoundly respecting the just national aspira- 
tions of the Algerian people,” said the pertinent Statement, 
“the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
declares its de jure recognition of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Algeria and expresses its readiness 
to establish diplomatic relations with it.”” The Democratic 
People’s Republic of Algeria was proclaimed on Septem- 
ber 25, 1962. Economic, trade and cultural relations were 
actively promoted between the Soviet Union and Algeria. 

Soviet-Algerian summit talks were held in May 1964. The 
resultant Soviet-Algerian communique was a major contribu- 
tion to the further development of friendly co-operation and 
fraternal relations between the Soviet and Algerian 
peoples.** 

* Pravda, March 20, 1962. 
** Izvestia, May 8, 1964. 
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3. Soviet Support for Indonesia 


The Soviet Union's defence of the independence of peo- 
ples against imperialist aggression was not confined to the 
Middle East and North Africa. 

In Southeast Asia, with support from the ruling circles of 
the USA the Dutch colonialists did not cease their attempts 
to depose the lawful Government of the Republic of Indone- 
sia. These attempts were part of US imperialist policy of 
bringing the whole of Southeast Asia under US influence. In 
their subversive activities the colonialists had recourse to the 
organisation of anti-Government conspiracies, acts of terror- 
ism, wrecking and sabotage, and political, economic and 
military pressure. They relied on reactionary elements in 
Indonesia herself, namely, the feudal landowners, the com- 
pradore bourgeoisie and the reactionary parties and cliques 
expressing the interests of these circles. 

At the close of 1957 they organised a series of military 
provocations against Indonesia. ‘The USA’s diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Djakarta openly interfered in Indonesia‘s 
internal affairs by encouraging the separatists. As soon as 
Colonel Simbolon seized power in Northern Sumatra the US 
Ambassador informed Prime Minister Ali Sastroamidjojo 
that the USA intended to give de tacto recognition to the 
regime set up by the insurgent colonel. The USA supplied the 
insurgents with arms, ammunition and equipment from mili- 
tary bases in SEATO countries. 

In this difficult situation the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries gave the Indonesian people diplomatic, 
economic and military support and assistance. 

On May I4, 1958 the Soviet Government published a 
Statement emphatically condemning foreign interference in 
the internal alfairs of the Indonesian people and their ag- 
gressive actions against Indonesia. ‘The Statement warned the 
Western powers, notably the USA, of the responsibility they 
were assuming by interfering in Indonesia’s internal affairs. 

Despite the efforts and assistance of the colonialists, the 
counter-revolutionary rising in Indonesia was crushed by 
the Indonesian people. 

The USSR consistently sided with the Indonesian Govern- 
ment and people in their struggle for the re-incorporation 
of Dutch-controlled West Irian in Indonesia. 
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The Netherlands Government contemplated granting the 
people of West Irian what was termed as the “right to self- 
determination” and doggedly refused to turn over the rem- 
nants of its colonial possessions in Indonesia to the Indone- 
sian people. In order to justify their policy the high priests 
of colonialism depicted Indonesia’s just demand for the 
liberation of West Irian as a manifestation of “Indonesian 
imperialism’. Backing the Netherlands were influential 
circles in the USA and Britain who were interested in using 
West Irian as a military springboard for the aggressive 
SEATO bloc. The Americans bought most of the uranium 
mines in West Irian. 

The Soviet Union supported the Indonesian people’s legit- 
imate demand for the immediate transfer of West Irian to 
Indonesia and the abolition of Dutch colonial rule in that 
part of Indonesian territory. The Soviet Union’s principled 
stand in the West Irian issue was expressed in many official 
documents: Soviet-Indonesian communiques, statements by 
the Soviet Government, speeches by Soviet leaders and pro- 
nouncements by Soviet representatives during the discussion 
of this issue in the United Nations. 

In connection with the deteriorating situation in the spring 
of 1960 due to the Netherlands Government’s refusal to settle 
the dispute with Indonesia and the activation of Dutch milit- 
ary preparations in West Irian, the Soviet Government sent 
the Government of the Netherlands a Memorandum on 
June 1, 1960 in which it noted that the dispatch of large 
contingents of Dutch naval, air and land forces to that part 
of Indonesia could only intensify the threat of war in 
Southeast Asia.” 

In accordance with the measures it was taking to build up 
its armed forces in face of the increased tension round the 
West Irian issue, the Indonesian Government sent a mission 
led by the Minister for National Security to the Soviet Union 
in early January 1961. The Soviet Government granted the 
request of the Indonesian mission for the sale of equipment 
that was urgently needed by the Indonesian armed forces. On 
January 6, 1961, the sides signed the appropriate agree- 
ment.”” 


* Pravda, June 3, 1960. 
“* Pravda, January 8, 1961. 
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The threat of war loomed larger in early 1962 as a result 
of the piratic attack by Dutch warships on Indonesian patrol 
vessels on the high seas. 

Attention was attracted by a statement made by the com- 
mander of the US 7th Fleet to the effect that in the event 
hostilities broke out between Indonesia and the Netherlands 
US naval forces would be committed. 

In its Statement of February 9, 1962 on West Irian the 
Soviet Union condemned the provocations launched by the 
Dutch imperialists and warned them that the dangerous 
situation in the region of West Irian “cannot but cause 
serious anxiety in other countries that sincerely desire to 
preserve peace and, needless to say, they cannot remain in- 
different observers of the provocations directed against the 
Republic of Indonesia’”’.* 

An Indonesian Government delegation consisting of senior 
Army officers and officials of the Indonesian Foreign Min- 
istry, visited the Soviet Union in May 1962. This visit was 
prompted by the situation stemming from the mounting ten- 
sion caused by the Dutch colonialists’ refusal to settle the 
West Irian issue. 

As a result of the firm attitude adopted by Indonesia, 
which relied on the assistance of the Soviet Union and on 
the solidarity of the anti-imperialist forces, the Netherlands 
was compelled to renounce its claims to West Irian. Follow- 
ing long negotiations, that were held in the latter half of 
1962 with United Nations participation, the question of that 
part of Indonesian territory was settled in favour of Indone- 
sla. 

The Soviet Union rendered Indonesia massive assistance 
in carrying out her economic development plans. A general 
agreement on economic and technical co-operation was 
signed by the USSR and Indonesia in 1956. A similar agree- 
ment was concluded in 1960. The Soviet credits granted 
Indonesia under the agreements on economic and technical 
assistance were used, in part, for the building of ten large 
projects, including an iron and steel works with an annual 
output capacity of 100,000 tons of steel, an aluminium plant, 
a superphosphate factory and two mechanised rice farms. 
Trade from which both countries benefited developed success- 


* Pravda, February 9, 1962. 
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fully. In a communique on the official visit to the USSR by 
Indonesian President Sukarno in June 1961 the Indonesian 
Government noted its high appreciation of the Soviet Union’s 
friendly assistance for Indonesia’s economic development.” 

Soviet assistance was a major factor strengthening Indo- 
nesia’s political and economic independence. 


4. Geneva Conference on Laos 


The same may be said of other countries in Southeast 
Asia. The Soviet Union did everything in its power to facili- 
tate the fulfilment of the 1954 Geneva decisions on an armi- 
stice and political settlement in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 
However, the peace efforts of the USSR and other socialist 
countries, as well as of the non-aligned states, encountered 
the dogged resistance of the Western powers. 

The USA and its allies created artificial obstructions to 
the unification of Laos and unceremoniously interfered in 
that country’s internal affairs. They engineered the forma- 
tion of a pro-US Government that could draw the country 
into the SEATO military bloc. 

US policy was resented by the Laotian people. On August 
9, 1960 an uprising in Laos swept away the puppet regime 
and brought to power a Government headed by Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma. 

Refusing to respect the will of the J.aotian people, the 
USA and some other members of the aggressive SEATO 
bloc were determined to depose that Government. A rising 
against the lawful Government was provoked in the south 
of Laos with their assistance. In fact, the rising was inspired 
by the USA. Thailand, the Philippines and the puppet Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam also took part in the intervention 
in Laos. 

As a result Laos was again plunged into the flames of 
a civil war. An uninterrupted flow of arms and equipment, 
including heavy tanks, transport and rocket-carrying aircraft, 
and helicopters were airlifted to the insurgents or sent by 
other means from Bangkok and Manila. These huge supplies 
of military equipment from the USA and its allies enabled 


* Pravda, Junc 13, L9GL. 
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the insurgents to win temporary successes and gain contro] 
of a large part of the country. However, as early as the 
spring of 1961 the national democratic forces of Laos began 
to press the insurgents. 

On May 3, 1961, i.e., the day of the cease-fire, these forces 
were in control of at least two-thirds of the territory of Laos. 
Matters were moving towards the total defeat of the insur- 

ents. 
. The USA began pressuring its SEATO partners in pre- 
paration for collective intervention by the members of the 
bloc against Laos. The danger of becoming the arena of a 
major international conflict hung over Laos. 

The Soviet Government consistently stood by its policy of 
peace, neutrality and the observance of the Geneva Agree- 
ments on Indochina. In October 1960 it established normal 
diplomatic relations with Laos and, in accordance with an 
agreement, rendered that country considerable assistance, 
sending it food and fuel. 

On December 22, 1960, in view of the tense political situa- 
tion in Laos caused by US provocations, the Soviet Union 
sent Britain, whose representative was a co-chairman at the 
Geneva Conference, a Note suggesting an international con- 
ference with the purpose of settling the Laotian problem and 
normalising the situation in that country. Moreover, it pro- 
posed the resumption of the work of the International Com- 
mission for Observation and Control in Laos. This proposal 
was favourably received in Laos and was supported by the 
socialist countries and also by India, Burma and other non- 
aligned states. The Soviet initiative was opposed by the USA, 
which was hoping to settle the Laotian problem in its own 
favour by military means. 

Soviet diplomacy initiated steps to convene a new con- 
ference on Laos. A Statement noting that the USA was 
extending its interference in Laotian internal affairs and 
again drawing the US Government’s attention to the fact that 
its actions were aggravating the contlict in Laos and creating 
an extremely dangerous situation in that region of the world 
was made to the US Ambassador in Moscow on January 16, 
1961. “This,” the Statement said, “is a flagrant violation, 
by the US Government, of the 1954 Geneva Agreements on 
Indochina, which bind all the participants in the Geneva 
Conference, including the USA, to refrain from any inter- 
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ference in the internal affairs of Taos”. In conclusion the 
Statement expressed the Soviet Government’s hope that “the 
Government of the USA will, after all, cease its military aid 
to the insurgents, refrain from any steps that may escalate 
the military conflict in Laos, agree to a conference on the 
pattern of the 1954 Geneva Conference, and join in the 
efforts of those countries that sincerely want a peace settle- 
ment in Laos’’.* 

In April 1961, thanks to the efforts of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the two co-chairmen (Soviet and British) of the 1954 
Geneva Conference succeeded in reaching agreement on a 
conference on Laos. 

With events in Laos developing unfavourably for the 
USA’s puppets, with the contradictions deepening between, 
on the one hand, the USA and, on the other, Britain and 
France, which had stated that they were in favour of settling 
the Laotian problem by negotiations, and with the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries as well as the non-aligned 
states pressing for a peaceful settlement of the Laotian prob- 
lem, the US had to change its attitude and agree to another 
international conference. 

The conference on Laos opened in Geneva on May 16, 
1961 and continued, with intervals, until July 23, 1962. It 
was attended by representatives of 14 countries: Britain, 
Burma, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, India, Cam- 
bodia, Canada, the People’s Republic of China, Poland, the 
USSR, the USA, South Vietnam, France, Thailand and Laos. 
From the very beginning there were two fundamentally dif- 
ferent attitudes to a settlement of the Laotian problem. The 
Soviet Union urged an agreement ensuring a peaceful settle- 
ment in Laos based on recognition of the Laotian People’s 
legitimate rights and strove to achieve a settlement of 
the problem in keeping with the interests of the people 
of Laos and with the task of ensuring peace in Southeast 
Asia. 

To achieve this objective the Soviet Government proposed 
the draft of a declaration on I.aos’ neutrality recording com- 
mitments by Laos to pursue a policy of neutrality and non- 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives. Statement of January 16, 1961 by 
the Deputy Minister for Forcign Affairs of the USSR to the US Ambas- 
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alignment with military blocs, disallow foreign military bases 
on its territory and carry out the obligations defined earlier 
by the 1954 Geneva Conference. 

The Western powers (the USA, Britain and France) pur- 
sued a different objective. Together with their allies in 
military and political blocs (Canada, Thailand and South 
Vietnam) they wanted the conference to pass decisions that 
would enable them to pursue the old imperialist colonial 
policy in Southeast Asia. 

On most of the key points of the Laotian problem the 
delegations of the Soviet Union and the other socialist coun- 
tries enlisted the understanding and support of the non- 
aligned states. This compelled the Western powers to retreat, 
step by step, from their original objective of drawing Laos 
into their aggressive military and political blocs. 

The continued strengthening of the positions of the pro- 
gressive, peace forces in Laos and the support of most of 
the participants in the conference for the steps proposed by 
the USSR left the USA with no alternative but to agree with 
the basic provisions of the Soviet draft. 

On July 9, 1962 the Laotian Government announced that 
it would abide by the five principles of peaceful coexistence, 
that it would work for a “peaceful, neutral, independent, 
democratic, united and flourishing Laos’. This statement was 
included in the Geneva Conference’s Declaration on Laos 
that was based on the provisions of the Soviet draft. The 
Declaration called on all countries to respect the “sovereignty, 
independence, neutrality, unity and territorial integrity of 
the Kingdom of Laos’, and to refrain from interfering in 
its internal affairs or involving it in military agreements. 
Further, the Declaration called for the evacuation from Laos 
of all foreign troops and personnel serving them. An inter- 
national commission consisting of representatives of Poland, 
India and Canada was set up to supervise the enforcement 
of the agreement. 

However, at the close of 1963 the situation in Laos again 
deteriorated, when in violation of its commitments the USA 
renewed its support for the reactionary groups in Laos who 
were opposed to the Geneva Agreements. 

A military coup that placed a reactionary group in control 
of Vientiane took place on April 19, 1964. The representa- 
tives of Neo Lao Hak Sat of the Patriotic Front of Laos had 
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to flee the capital. A split took place in the neutralist group: 
some of the neutralist leaders joined hands with the reaction- 
aires. The troops of the reactionary forces resumed their 
attacks on regions controlled by Neo Lao Hak Sat. US aircraft 
began bombing these regions in May 1964. As a result of 
the intrigues of US imperialism and of direct US interference 
in the internal affairs of Laos, peace was again shattered in 
that country and the fulfilment of the 1962 Geneva Agree- 
ments was cut short. 

While exposing the USA’s aggressive ambitions in Indo- 
china, the Soviet Union continued, and continues, its efforts 
to give effect to the 1962 Geneva Agreements. In the Soviet 
Government Statement of July 25, 1964 it was again noted 
that the USA was flagrantly violating its obligation to re- 
spect the independence, neutrality, unity and territorial integ- 
rity of Laos and refrain from interfering in its internal 
affairs, that it was thereby endangering peace in Southeast 
Asia. The Soviet Union condemned US interference in the 
internal affairs of Laos and proposed another international 
conference on Laos. 

The Soviet Union’s attitude is helping the progressive 
and patriotic forces of Laos in their struggle for a peaceful, 
neutral, independent, united and democratic Laos. 


5. Events in the Congo and the Soviet Stand 


On June 30, 1960 the struggle of the Congolese people for 
liberation from Belgian colonial rule was crowned with the 
proclamation of the independence of the Republic of the 
Congo. As soon as this proclamation was made and a national 
Government headed by Patrice Lumumba was formed the 
Belgian Government started a number of provocative actions 
against the Congo and then organised armed intervention 
against the new republic with the support of its NATO 
allies—the USA, Britain, the FRG and France. The principal 
towns were occupied by Belgian troops and the armed 
ageression was accompanied by attempts to partition the 
Congo. In violation of the Congolese Constitution, Moise 
Tschombe, puppet of the foreign monopolies and self-styled 
“president” of Katanga, a province in the Congo, announced 
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the secession of that extremely rich region from the republic. 

On July 13, 1960 the Soviet Government published a State- 
ment on the imperialist intervention in the Congo. Denounc- 
ing the aggressive actions of the Western powers, the State- 
ment called on the UN Security Council to take urgent steps 
to stop the aggression and restore all the sovereign rights of 
the Republic of the Congo.* On July 14, 1960, acting on the 
request of the Lumumba Government, the Security Council 
passed a decision calling on Belgium to withdraw her troops 
from the Congo and authorising the UN Secretarv-General 
to take steps, in agreement with the Congolese Government. 
to provide the Congo “such military assistance as may be 
necessary until, through the efforts of the Congolese Gov- 
ernment with the technical assistance of the United Nations, 
the national security forces may be able, in the opinion of the 
Government, to meet fully their tasks”’.** 

In order to help the Congolese people in their struggle 
against aggression the Soviet Government granted the Lum- 
umba Government’s request for means of transport, including 
aircraft, which were used to airlift the troops sent to the 
Congo by decision of the Security Council. The Red Cross 
and Red Crescent Society of the USSR sent to the Congo a 
team of Soviet doctors and other medical personnel and also 
medicaments and medical equipment. Guided by its desire to 
help the Congolese Government normalise the country’s eco- 
nomic life, which had been disorganised by the actions of the 
Belgian colonialists. the Soviet Goverment declared in its 
Statement of July 31, 1960 that it was prepared to render the 
Republic of the Congo economic and technical assistance and 
promote mutually beneficial economic co-operation and trade 
with it on the basis of non-interference in internal affairs, 
complete equality and mutual respect for sovereignty, without 
making any political. military or other conditions that would 
infringe on the interests and sovereign rights of the Republic 
of the Congo.*** 

On August 20, 1960 the Soviet Ambassador in Leopold- 
ville informed Prime Minister Lumumba that the Soviet 


* Izvestia, July 13, 1960. 
** Pravda, July 15, 1960. 
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Government had, “acting on its unchangeable policy of giving 
its utmost support to peoples fighting to consolidate their 
national independence and sovereignty, decided to render 
the Government of the Republic of the Congo urgent assist- 
ance in building up a national army and strengthening the 
country s defence capability”.* Lumumba expressed his grat- 
itude to the Soviet Government.”* 

However, in violation of the spirit of the Security Council 
decision, the UN troops sent to the Congo in effect assisted 
the Belgians, who on September 4 started an open war 
against the Congolese people. 

Ignoring the Security Council decision UN Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold and the UN Command in the 
Congo headed by Andrew W. Cordier of the USA began to 
help the colonialists. UN troops were used against the Con- 
golese Army fighting to uphold the republic’s independence. 
They occupied the base regions of the Conogolese national 
liberation movement. Hammarskjold refused to co-operate 
with the lawful Congolese Government in the restoration of 
its authority in Katanga province. More, the UN Command 
prevented the Congolese Government from taking effective 
measures against the insurgents. UN troops took over the 
Government radio station, thereby depriving the central Gov- 
ernment of the possibility of directly addressing the people. 
Further, they occupied the Leopoldville aerodrome and cut 
off communications between the capital and other regions 
of the country. The UN Command thus wrecked the fulfil- 
ment of the Security Council resolution and, by its actions, 
sanctioned the partition of the Congo by the Katanga puppet 
authorities, who had the support of the Belgian and other 
colonialists. 

In its Statement of August 20, 1960 on the situation in 
the Congo, the Soviet Government exposed the intrigues of 
the imperialist powers against the independence and territo- 
rial integrity of the Republic of the Congo. It denounced the 
attempts to portray the separatist actions of the puppet Tscho- 
mbe against the central Congolese Government as_ the 


* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Instructions of August 20, 1960 of 
the Ministry for Forcign Affairs to the Sovict Ambassador in the Congo. 

“ USSR Forcign Policy Archives, Report of August 23. 1960 from 
the Soviet Ambassador in the Congo. 
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internal affair of the Congo. Noting the unconstitutional 
character of the regime established by Tschombe, who had 
seized power in Katanga as a result of an uprising organised 
by the imperialist interventionists against the republic's law- 
ful Government, the Statement stressed the impermissibility 
of support for the Tschombe “Goverment”. It pointed out that 
the Security Council decision had been based on the state 
integrity of the Republic of the Congo and provided for 
assistance to the central Government of the Congo and to 
nobody else.” 

On September 6, 1960 Lumumba told the ambassadors in 
the Congo that the “action of September 4 by the Belgians 
cannot be qualified otherwise than as a conspiracy against 
the Republic of the Congo, as a conspiracy inspired by the 
Belgian, French and US imperialists. 

“This conspiracy was plotted with the active assistance 
and direct participation of the UN representative in the 
Congo, whose troops are operating here as invaders”. 

Further, Lumumba said that “from the beginning Ham- 
marskjold has been acting in a manner that can only be 
described as criminal sabotage of the Security Council deci- 
sion relative to the Republic of the Congo’’.** 

On September 9, 1960 the Soviet Government published 
a Statement in which it qualified the actions of the UN 
Command, which had in effect paralysed the normal func- 
tioning of the central Congolese Government, as an attempt 
to replace the old colonial regime in the Congo with a form 
of collective colonialism of the NATO countries under the 
blue flag of the United Nations. Underscoring the treacherous 
role that had been undertaken in relation to the Congo by 
UN Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. the Statement 
noted that all in all the UN apparatus headed by him had 
proved to be the element that was most openly operating in 
favour of the colonialists and thereby compromising the 
United Nations in the cyes of the world. The Soviet Govern- 
ment demanded the evacuation of the armed forces under 
UN command from all of the country’s aerodromes, the 


_* Pravda, August 21, 1960. 
“* USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Report of Septeinber 6, 1960 from 
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return of the national radio station to the full and unrestrict- 
ed disposal of the Congo Government, and the removal of 
the UN Military Command that was not using its troops for 
the purpose they had been sent to the Congo in accordance 
with the Security Council decision.* 

For his part, the Congolese Prime Minister Patrice Lum- 
umba denounced the actions of the UN Secretary-General 
as directed toward provoking war in the Congo. He sent a 
Memorandum to the members of the Security Council request- 
ing them to recommend that the Secretary-General and 
his associates in the Congo cease their direct and indirect 
interference in the internal affairs of that republic. 

Meanwhile, the colonialists had initiated moves to depose 
the Lumumba Government. Shortly afterwards he and other 
Congolese leaders were unlawfully arrested and placed under 
detention. At the General Assembly the Soviet delegation 
pointed out that the provocations against Lumumba had 
been made possible by the connivance and actual complic- 
ity of the UN Command in the Congo. Further, it under- 
scored that the Secretary-General and, above all, the 
UN Command were directly responsible for the safety 
and lives of the members of the lawful Congolese Govern- 
ment. 

The foul murder of Lumumba and his associates—Senate 
Chairman Okito and Defence Minister M’Polo—by the 
hirelings of the colonialists was further evidence of the 
reprehensible role played in the Congolese events by Sec- 
retary-General Hammarskjéld and by the UN Command 
in the Congo which was accountable to him. 

In its Statement of February 14, 1961 the Soviet Govern- 
ment qualified the murder of Lumumba as an international 
crime and demanded the stern condemnation of its perpe- 
trators. It demanded the appropriate sanctions, provided for 
by the UN Charter, against the Belgian aggressor, the arrest 
and trial of the colonialist agents Tschombe and others, the 
immediate disarmament of their hired gangs, the cessation 
of the “UN operation” in the Congo within a month and 
the immediate evacuation of all foreign troops from that 
country. Accentuating Hammarskjold’s responsibility as an 
accomplice and organiser of the killing of the Congolese 
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leaders, the Government of the USSR demanded _ his 
removal from the post of UN Secretary-General. It declared 
that it refused to maintain any relations with Hammarskjold 
or recognise him as a UN official.” 

On the insistence of the USSR, other socialist countries 
and many African and Asian states the UN forces were 
withdrawn from the Congo in early 1963. However, the 
Western colonialists continued plotting conspiracies against 
the independence of the Republic of the Congo, erecting 
obstacles to its independent development. The most intensive 
activity in that direction was displayed by the US imperial- 
ists, who were determined to oust the Belgians and British 
and take over the key positions in that country. 

The Congolese people refused to reconcile themselves to 
continued foreign imperialist rule enforced through obe- 
dient puppet governments. 

The anti-national policy of the Adoulla Government 
evoked, as it inevitably had to, a sharp aggravation of the 
political situation in the Congo. The economic dislocation 
led to increasing unemployment, inflation and a drop of 
the already low standard of living. Large sections of the 
people voiced their discontent with Adoulla’s administra- 
tion. The Government tried to strengthen its position with 
military and police measures. At the end of September 1963 
President Joseph Kasavubu issued a decree dissolving the 
parliament, which was disagreeable to the Government. 
The largest progressive parties were outlawed. Repressions 
were intensified against the leaders and active members 
of national patriotic organisations. 

In order to suppress all opposition, the ruling clique tried 
to discredit the leaders of the nationalist parties by depicting 
them as puppets of communist countries. The Congolese 
radio and reactionary newspapers started a slander cam- 
paign against the USSR and the Soviet Embassy in the 
Congo. The police in effect blockaded the Embassy and 
even attacked and manhandled two Soviet diplomats.** The 
entire staff of the Embassy were declared “‘personae non 
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* Izvestia, February 14, 196}. 
** Pravda, November 22, 1963. 
*"" Pravda, November 24, 1963. 
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In reply to the arrests and persecutions the nationalist 
parties set up a united co-ordinating agency—the National 
Council for Liberation—which called on the people of the 
Congo to support its actions in defence of the country’s 
genuine independence. 

A fresh upsurge of the national liberation struggle began 
in the Congo. Large detachments of patriots started armed 
action against the imperialists and their puppets in many 
provinces. 

Finding that the Adoulla Government cuuld not cope with 
the situation, the imperialists of the USA and Belgium felt 
that a tested political agent of imperialism like Tschombe 
was the man to put down the rising in the Congo. Adoulla 
was pressured into yielding the post of premier to Tschombe 
in July 1964. When Tschombe returned to the Congo from 
Europe the Soviet Union drew world attention to the dan- 
gerous situation that was taking shape round the Congo and 
called for measures to prevent another attack on the new 
republic’s independence and integrity by the imperialists 
and their agents.” 

Responding to the formation of a puppet regime the Con- 

golese patriots intensified their struggle and quickly liberated 
a large part of the Congo. Alarmed by the scale of the 
popular movement the colonial powers, notably the USA 
and Belgium, had recourse to direct armed intervention. 
The USA placed military instructors, armaments and bomb- 
er aircraft at Tschombe’s disposal, and Belgium sent 
units of paratroopers. Britain allowed Ascension Island 
to be used as a base for air raids on territory occupied 
by the patriots. To save their foundering agents the im- 
perialists sent mercenaries, who had been recruited in diffe- 
rent countries (they included Cuban counter-revolutiona- 
ries). 
On November 24, 1964 the interventionists seized Stanley- 
ville, the centre of the national movement, on the pretext 
of protecting their nationals and together with T’schombe’s 
mercenaries instituted a reign of terror. . | 

The Belgian paratroopers and mercenaries openly inter- 
fered in the Congo’s internal affairs in order to throttle 


freedom. 


* Pravda, July 7, 1964. 
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Progressive people throughout the world denounced the 
crimes of the colonialists in the Congo and demanded an 
end to the aggression. 

[n its Statement of November 25, 1964 tu the Ambassadors 
of the USA, Belgium and Britain in Moscow the Soviet 
Government insisted on the immediate cessation of the 
military intervention and the evacuation of Belgian troops 
and foreign mercenaries. 

At the same time, the Soviet Government brought this 
matter up in the Security Council, qualifying the landing of 
Belgian paratroopers in Stanleyville as a flagrant act of 
armed intervention by Belgium, the USA and Britain in the 
Congo’s internal affairs and a threat to the freedom and 
independence of the Congolese and other African peoples. 
The Soviet Government made it plain that the military inter- 
vention had to end and that all Belgian troops and foreign 
mercenaries pulled out of the Congo.* 

The Soviet move was supported by many African and 
Asian countries. Twenty-one African and Asian states and 
Yugoslavia demanded an urgent discussion of the Congo 
issue in the Security Council. In their statements at the dis- 
cussion the representatives of the USSR, the Congo (Braz- 
zaville), Ghana, the Sudan, Guinea, Mali, Kenya, Tanzania, 
Egypt, Morocco and other countries convincingly showed 
that the NATO intervention in the Congo was intolerable 
interference in Africa’s internal affairs, a glaring violation 
of the UN Charter and a threat to the peace and security 
of the entire African continent. 

On December 30, 1964 the Security Council passed a 
resolution requiring all countries to refrain from interfering 
in the Congo’s internal affairs and ordering the evacuation 
of mercenaries from that country. 

The struggle of the long-suffering Congolese people for 
freedom and for the integrity and independence of their 
country has the support and understanding of the Soviet 
people, who unchangeably stand up for absolute respect of 
the sovereignty and independence of all peoples and coun- 
tries. 


—— ee 


* United Nations, Report of the Security Council, 16 July 1964- 
15 July 1965, New York, 1965, p. 57. 
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6. The USSR and the Independence of Cyprus 


The Soviet Union warmly welcomed the proclamation of 
the independence of Cyprus in August 1960 following the 
selfless struggle of the island’s population against British 
colonial rule. However, the imperialist states imposed on 
Cyprus the so-called Zurich and Geneva agreements, which 
substantially limited the sovereignty of its Government and 
bound the new republic with a number of shackling com- 
mitments. Iwo large British military bases were preserved 
on the island. Britain, Greece and Turkey, who pre-empted 
the right to interfere in the new republic’s internal affairs, 
were declared the “guarantors” of its independence. The 
imperialists used the fettering commitments forced on Cyprus 
to interfere in its internal affairs. Acting on the old colonial- 
ist recipe of “divide and rule” they provoked clashes between 
the Greek and Turkish communities. Fanned from without, 
these armed collisions grew in intensity and there were 
casualties on both sides. On the pretext of “pacifying” the 
island the imperialist powers interfered in its internal affairs 
in an effort to steer the republic away from its neutralist 
stand and bring it under NATO military and political con- 
trol. In the Security Council the Soviet Union voted for 
the resolution, passed on March 4, 1964 at the request of the 
Cyprus Government, to send United Nations troops to the 
island to prevent further bloodshed and fighting between 
the Greek and Turkish communties. 

The situation on the island deteriorated sharply in the 
summer of 1964 when Turkish aircraft bombed some Cy- 
priot towns, following clashes between the Greek and Turkish 
population. 

Washington and London tried to use the aggravated 
national discord in the republic to put an end to its inde- 
pendence. What worried imperialist diplomacy was that 
the deteriorating relations betwen Greece and Turkey as a 
result of the fighting betwecn the Greek and Turkish com- 
munities on Cyprus had seriously weakened NATO's 
southern flank. 

The Soviet Union consistently supported Cyprus’ just 
cause, championing its independence and the right of all 
Cypriots, both Greeks and Turks, to decide their destiny by 
peaceful agreement between the communities, to work in 
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peace and to strengthen their sovereign country. The Soviet 
Government repeatedly declared that any attempt to decide 
Cyprus’ internal problems by foreign interference might only 
lead to a further aggravation of the situation in and around 
Cyprus. . : 

However, the Western powers continued to stir national 
feeling among the Greeks and Turks and nurture plans for 
dividing the island and ending its independence. 


‘. Soviet Political Relations with 
and Economic Aid to New Asian and 
African Countries 


As we have already noted, many independent countries 
emerged as a result of the downfall of the colonial system 
in Asia and Africa. The USSR warmly welcomed the state 
sovereignty of nations that had shaken off colonial rule. In 
the period from 1955 to 1964 it established diplomatic rela- 
tions with most of the Asian and African states. Common 
interests in the struggle against imperialism and for the 
independence of oppressed peoples facilitated friendly rela- 
tions between the USSR and these countries. These relations 
are furthered by the personal contacts between Soviet states- 
men and the leaders of the Asian and African states. 

Between 1957 and 1964 Soviet statesmen visited India, 
Indonesia, Burma, Afghanistan, Iraq and other countries. 

For its part, the Soviet Union played host to statesmen 
from many Asian countries, including Indian President 
Rajendra Prasad and Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Indonesian President Sukarno, the King of Afghanistan 
Mohammad Zahir Shah, the Prime Minister of the Coalition 
Government of Laos Souvanna Phouma, and the Head of 
State of Cambodia Norodom Sihanouk. 

The African statesmen who visited the Soviet Union dur- 
ing the same period included the Presidents of Ghana, 
Guinea and Mali, the Emperor of Ethiopia, the Prime Min- 
isters of the Sudan, Somalia and Senegal, and various Gov- 
ernment and party delegations. In 1963 the Soviet Union 
was visited by parliamentary delegations from Tunisia, the 
Congo (Leopoldville), Nigeria and Sierra Leone. Soviet 
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Government and parliamentary delegations visited many 
Asian and African countries. 

In line with its Leninist foreign policy, which calls for 
the utmost support for peoples fighting for national libera- 
tion, the Soviet Union rendered extensive and diverse assist- 
ance to enable these peoples to achieve political and 
economic independence. This attitude of the Soviet Union 
emanates from the very nature of the socialist system. Soviet 
assistance to developing countries is rendered without any 
political, military or other conditions that are incompatible 
with the state sovereignty and national interests of these 
countries. The Soviet Union does not pursue the aim of 
extracting profits and, even more important, it does not seek 
to acquire any rights to the enterprises and other projects 
built with its assistance. Soviet financial assistance is ren- 
dered on very favourable terms—at 2-2.5 per cent per annum 
for a period usually of 12 years. The terms for repaying 
credits are also eased. They are repaid with the traditional 
exports or local currency. The capitalist states, on the other 
hand, grant loans on onerous terms, including conditions 
of a political character. In accordance with the wishes of 
the governments of some developing countries the USSR 
renders them economic and technical assistance mainly in 
the development of the public sector, which is accorded the 
premier role in strengthening the economy and the economic 
independence of these countries. 

In particular, the Soviet Union helps many developing 
countries build a heavy industry, which is the foundation 
of economic independence. 

With a number of African, Asian and other countries the 
Soviet Union has signed agreements providing for economic 
and technical assistance for their economic development 
plans. Such agreements have been signed with India, Indo- 
nesia, Burma, Nepal, Ceylon, Afghanistan, Egypt, Iraq, the 
Yemen, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Mali and other countries. 
Agreements on economic and technical co-operation and on 
the granting of credits have been signed by the Soviet Union 
with over 20 countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America.* 

With Soviet assistance Asian (excluding socialist states), 


* To date 1970 agreements of this kind have been Signed with 
38 countries. 
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African and Latin American countries have built or designed 
nearly 500 industrial enterprises and other projects. Some 
100 projects were completed by the beginning of 1962. By 
1963 the Soviet Union had granted India. Indonesia, 
Afghanistan, [raq, Egypt, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea. 
Mali, Argentina, Bolivia and other developing countries 
credits amounting to about 3,00U million new foreign-trade 
rubles for economic development.” 

Soviet assistance plays an important role in meeting the 
financial requirements of many countries for their long-term 
plans of economic development. For example, 15 per cent of 
India’s foreign currency expenditures on her second five- 
year plan were covered by Soviet credits. Soviet financial 
assistance to Egypt amounted to half of the Egyptian 
Government’s expenditures on economic development. The 
Soviet credits granted to Afghanistan covered over one-third 
of all the investments channelled into that country’s 
economic development. 

Thousands of engineers and skilled workers have been 
trained for the Asian and African countries at Soviet insti- 
tutions of higher learning and factories. 

In the 1940s the Indian Government futilely sought 
Western credits for the building of heavy industry enter- 
prises. The necessary credits were offered by the Soviet 
Government. On February 2, 1955 the Soviet Union and 
India signed an agreement on the building of an iron and 
steel works at Bhilai with an annual output capacity of 
1,000,000 tons of steel. India was given credits totalling 
500 million rubles. Following the completion of the Bhilai 
works in 1959 a new agreement was signed on increasing its 
annual output capacity to 2,500,000 tons of steel. Further 
credits amounting to about 500 million rubles were granted 
to India in 1957 and 1960 for the building of other indus- 
trial enterprises. 

~The Bhilai Iron and Steel Works,” said the late Indian 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, “exemplifies co-opera- 
tion between India and the Soviet Union. This co-operation 
has greatly benefited India not only in the building of fac- 
torics but also in the training of skilled scientists and engi- 
neers. “* After the USSR began helping India build heavy 


* Pravda, August 7, 1963. 
shot Pravda, June oy 1959. 
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industry enterprises, Britain and some other Western powers 
likewise agreed to grant her credits for iron and steel plants. 

The Aswan Dam, a power engineering complex that pro- 
vides a solid foundation for Egypt’s economic development, 
was built with Soviet economic and technical assistance. The 
largest national project in Egypt, it was completed in 1970. 

The significance of economic assistance from the USSR 
and other socialist countries is not limited to the direct 
benefits that it holds out to the developing countries. 

Extended on a basis of equality, this assistance strengthens 
their position in relation to the imperialist powers by com- 
pelling the latter to make concessions, grant credits on more 
favourable terms, and so forth. The better terms that the 
sovereign Asian, African and Latin American countries 
sometimes get in the receipt of economic aid from the 
Western capitalist countries may be regarded as indirect 
assistance from the Soviet Union. 

In the view of the Soviet Union it is lawful and just that 
the foreign exploiters should return at least part of the 
wealth they have amassed by exploiting the oppressed 
peoples, and that these means, returned in the form of aid, 
should be used by the developing countries to further their 
economic and cultural advancement and raise the living 
standard of their people. 

The imperialist powers make much of their aid to the 
developing countries. Actually, this “aid” is fully subordi- 
nated to their military and political aims, to their aspiration 
to preserve their influence in these countries. In effect, the 
West uses its “aid” to force a new, veiled form of colonial 
domination on the peoples who have embarked on independ- 
ent development. Far from helping to promote the national 
economy, this “aid” steadily undermines the financial and 
economic position of the developing countries and intensifies 
their economic dependence. 

Soviet economic co-operation with the independent coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia and Latin America is a major factor 
consolidating the political independence of these countrics 
and helps them to oppose the aspiration of the Western 
powers to keep them in economic and political bondage. to 
keep them in their sphere of influence. When in retaliation 
for the nationalisation of the Suez Canal Britain, France and 
the USA imposed an economic blockade on Egypt. severed 
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trade with her and froze her currency reserves, it was Soviet 
economic assistance and trade with the USSR and other 
socialist countries that enabled Egypt to withstand the 
economic blockade and political pressure of the Western 
powers. 

“We were down to one month’s reserve of wheat last 
winter (1956-57.—Ed.),” Nasser told a correspondent of 
the American magazine Look. “We were short of petrol. We 
needed to sell our cotton. We went to you, but you turned us 
down. So then the Russians sold us wheat and petrol. They 
bought our cotton. They helped us survive. Yes, and they 
helped us escape domination by the West.’’* 

In many regions of Asia and Africa the capitalist states 
have been deprived of a lever of pressure like a monopoly 
on trade with the developing countries which they had only 
had recently in their possession. By expanding trade with 
the USSR and other socialist countries the developing states 
are getting a stable and dependable market for their tradi- 
tional exports. Equal trade based on long-term agreements 
(usually providing for barter or clearing transactions) helps 
to strengthen their economies and benefits their trade bal- 
ance and balance of payments. 

Means of production and technical know-how from the 
Soviet Union are breaking the Western monopoly on ex- 
ports of capital equipment, which the Western powers had 
used to reduce the liberated countries to political bondage 
by new forms of colonial dependence. Soviet financial assist- 
ance to these countries delivers them from the pernicious 
consequences of the monopoly of the industrialised capitalist 
states on the granting of credits and loans, which are a 
major instrument of colonial tyranny and exploitation. 

Desiring to help the peoples of the Asian, African and 
Latin American countries put an end to economic back- 
wardness as quickly as possible, the Soviet Union is explor- 
ing new effective sources for rendering economic assistance. 
In particular, it is suggesting that part of the colossal re- 
sources being fruitlessly used for financing the arms race 
should be allocated for this purpose. 

The USSR’s achievements in economic development create 
the basis for a further expansion of co-operation with Asian. 


* Look, June 25, 1957. 
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African and Latin American countries with the aim of 
facilitating their independent economic and political devel- 
opment. 


The 1960s witnessed far-reaching advances by the nation- 
al liberation movement in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
To a considerable extent the way to these advances was 
cleared by the growth of the socialist community’s economic, 
political and military potential, which in many cases com- 
pelled the imperialists to refrain from using force against 
the liberation struggle. Soviet assistance and support for 
the developing countries is an effective barrier to the colo- 
nial policies of the imperialists and frequently leaves them 
with no alternative but to make concessions to the liberated 
peoples. 

The Soviet Union undertook a series of major, historic 
actions in defence of the freedom and independence of 
nations, in helping to bring about the downfall of the colo- 
nial system and in support of the national liberation struggle. 
In 1960 it moved and secured the adoption of the Declara- 
tion on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries 
and Peoples at the 15th General Assembly. The adoption 
of that Declaration was a signal triumph of the diplomacy 
of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries and a vic- 
tory of all the freedom-loving peoples of the world. 

The defeat of the imperialist aggression against Egypt in 
1956 spurred the national liberation movement. Led by the 
USA, the imperialist powers initiated actions to suppress the 
popular movements, reverse the national liberation struggle 
and plant new forms of colonial slavery. The Soviet Govern- 
ment’s stern warnings to the USA and its allies, and its 
Statement that it was prepared to use its armed forces to 
halt infractions of the peace averted the imperialist aggres- 
sion against the Syrian Republic in 1957 and prevented the 
imperialists from overwhelming the Iraqi revolution in 
1958. The Soviet Union played a large part in disrupting 
the plans of the US and British imperialists to restore colo- 
nialism in the Arab countries. It relentlessly exposed the ag- 
cressive policies of the imperialists and energetically opposed 
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the attempts to launch military provocations and attacks on 
the independence of Arab countries (Syria, Irag, the Leba- 
non and Jordan) and of Indonesia, the Congo, Cyprus and 
other states. 

The Soviet Union unhesitantly threw its international 
prestige and might on the scales in order to halt aggression 
against any country, big or small. It rendered effective and 
active assistance to the independence struggle of the peoples 
of Algeria, the Congo and other countries. It countered the 
attempts of the imperialists to force the developing states 
to renounce their independent policy and draw them into 
military blocs and the orbit of imperialist influence. 

While championing peaceful coexistence of states with 
different social systems, Soviet foreign policy combined 
resolute action against the aggressive policies of the imperi- 
alists with diplomatic efforts to settle outstanding issues and 
conflicts peacefully, by negotiation. 

The imperialist policies of the USA and its allies directed 
against the new independent countries of the Middle East, 
Southeast Asia and Africa sparked a series of international 
conflicts in the period from the Anglo-French-Israeli inter- 
vention against Egypt to the mid-1960s. It was owing to the 
flexible and far-sighted policy of the Soviet Union that the 
world coped with these crises and avoided a major military 
catastrophe. 


Chapter Twenty-Seven 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE USSR 

FOR A GERMAN PEACE SETTLEMENT. 
CLOSER FRIENDSHIP AND CO-OPERATION 
BETWEEN THE USSR AND THE GDR 
(1955-1964) 


In European affairs the year 1955 did not merely mark 
the end of the first post-war decade. That year summed up 
as it were the results of the policy of the Four Great Powers 
in the German question and of the changes that took place 
in the Federal Republic of Germany and the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic in that period. 

The USA, Britain and France persevered in a policy that 
was fundamentally at variance with the Potsdam and other 
Allied agreements. This policy culminated in the FRG’s 
admission to NATO and in the placing at its disposal of 
the means of starting military and ideological preparations 
for revenge. Playing on the anti-communist orientation of 
the policies of the USA and its allies, Bonn brought pressure 
to bear to make its demands for a revision of the results of 
the Second World War a condition for the easing of tension 
in the world, for disarmament and the settlement of other 
major international issues, and even of the promotion of 
bilateral relations between the NATO members and _ the 
Soviet Union. Practically every vital provision of the Pots- 
dam Agreements, the Declaration on the Defeat of Ger- 
many and the decisions of the Control Council was flouted 
in the Federal Republic. The FRG Government sought to 
act as though Germany's defeat and unconditional surrender 
were only an episode, a temporary setback, which had over- 
taken the Third Reich on account, as some West-German 
publicists suggested, of the belated recognition of the value of 
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“Atlantic solidarity” by the Americans, British and French.” 

The hopes entertained by the peoples that German mili- 
tarism would be uprooted and economic, political and social 
life in West Germany would be democratised were betrayed. 
The countries and peoples of Europe once again found them- 
selves confronted with the task of ensuring their own secu- 
rity. 

The two German states thus developed in totally different 
directions. The German Democratic Republic’s peaceable- 
ness, readiness for fruitful co-operation in the interests of 
the German people and peace in Europe, and fidelitv to 
international commitments were opposed by the aggressive- 
ness and adventurism of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
While socialist and democratic reforms were put into effect 
in the GDR, the positions of the same monopoly groups that 
had formed the economic backbone of the Hitler regime were 
restored and strengthened in the FRG. 

Under conditions where both states had emerged in place 
of the “Third Reich’, acquired sovereignty and were bear- 
ing the responsibility for their internal affairs, where the 
FRG and the GDR had become members of opposing mili- 
tary organisations. a new approach had to be devised to the 
German issue, to the various aspects of that issue. Questions 
concerning the relations between these two sovereign states 
are entirely within the competence of the governments of 
the GDR and the FRG and cannot be resolved by anybody 
else. It is the function of the Four Great Powers to make 
sure that the interests of European security are taken into 
account when the problem of uniting Germany is considered 
and that the principles of unification conform to the Potsdam 
and other Allied agreements. 

The Conclusion of a German peace treaty and the settle- 
ment of the question of West Berlin involve a large group 
of countries and must, above all, ensure lasting peace, and 
to that end formalise the results of the Second World War. 

Naturally, the struggle over the German question, which 
sometimes became acute and tense, in many ways determined 
the relations between the Soviet Union and the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the relations between the Four 
Great Powers. 


“PB. Engel. Handbuch der NATO. Frankfurt am Main. p. 40, 


1. The German Peace Settlement— 
Key to the German Question 
and to an Improvement of the Situation in Europe 


The FRG’s inclusion in NATO laid bare why the West 
was sabotaging a German peace settlement. The USA, 
Britain and France felt it was to their advantage to prevent 
the signing of a treaty: any peace settlement founded on 
the Potsdam and other Four-Power decisions—no other 
basis for a peace treaty would be acceptable—would involve 
a radical rearrangement of their military and political posi- 
tions. From the very beginning, i.e., even before the FRG 
was formed, NATO was set up with the calculation that for 
a long time West Germany would be used as the principal 
theatre for war preparations against the socialist coun- 
tries. Any international agreement that would limit the possi- 
bility for West Germany’s militarisation or, let alone, 
open the prospect for neutralising her territory was there- 
fore regarded as being alien to the basic strategic concepts 
of the North Atlantic alliance and even deadly to that alli- 
ance. 

For its part, the FRG Government went to all lengths to 
compound the settlement issue, believing that it could use 
the post-war difficulties to reduce the Allied decision to a 
worthless scrap of paper and strengthen its military and 
political positions and influence in the Western bloc. These 
aims were, under all circumstances, given priority over all 
other national or international objectives. The pronounce- 
ments of the Bonn leaders to the effect that after stepping 
into one of the premier roles in NATO the FRG would be 
in a position to settle the German question in a manner 
agreeable to it either mirrored a totally misguided view of 
the actual balance of strength in the world and of the pros- 
pects for its development or a manocuvre to obscure the 
actual objectives of West German policies and create better 
conditions for obtaining additional concessions from the 
USA, Britain and France. The proponents of German 
militarism endeavoured to benefit by the disagreements be- 
tween the victor powers, evade the responsibility for the 
crimes perpetrated by the nazis. and in this spirit of non- 
liability educate the rising gencration of Germans. infect 
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them with ideas of superiority over other peoples and make 
them prepared to obey their rulers blindly. 

In this situation the conclusion of a German peace treaty 
would not have been merelv a formal juridical act that 
usually demarcates periods of war and peace. The purpose 
of a peace treaty was to legalise the victory of the forces 
of freedom and democracy over fascism and militarism and 
disencumber the relations between countries of the conse- 
quences of the war which were burdening the atmosphere 
in Europe. A peace settlement would have allowed the Ger- 
mans to exercise their sovereign rights and acquire genuine 
equality in the family of nations. The signing of a German 
peace treaty would have made it possible to resolve, by 
agreement between all the interested countries. the prob- 
lems of a post-war settlement essential to European secu- 
rity. 

Jointly with the governments of other socialist countries, 
the Soviet Government persevered in its efforts to resolve 
this issue, aware that in the obtaining complicated interna- 
tional situation, in circumstances where two sovereign German 
states and a separate political entity—West Berlin—had 
emerged on the ruins of the Hitler Reich. there neither was 
nor could be a simple and conventional way to the signing of 
a German peace treaty. To wait until Germany was united 
and an all-German Government was formed would mean 
postponing a peace settlement indefinitely. This could only 
suit those who wanted to sustain tension in Europe and were 
building their present and even their future on the precarious 
soil of the cold war. Besides, there was nothing to justify 
making a peace settlement dependent on how many German 
states and governments were in existence—one or two—and 
on the relations between these governments. The important 
point was that there were governments that could assume 
obligations to other countries under a peace treaty. There had 
to be a realistic policy to these actually existing German 
governments or an all-German organ set up bv them. 

The German Democratic Republic made repeated repre- 
sentations to the FRG, proposing co-operation in order to 
speed up the conclusion of a peace settlement that would 
open up favourable prospects for resolving the problems in 
the relations between the GDR and the FRG. On June 27. 
1957 the GDR Government published a Statement under the 
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heading “The Road of the German Nation in Ensuring 
Peace and Reuniting Germany”, in which it expounded the 
idea of a German Confederation. This would be a voluntary 
and equal alliance of the two existing German states and, 
on behalf of the German people, the Confederation would 
sign a peace treaty with the powers of the anti-Hitlerite 
coalition. Within the framework of that alliance the GDR 
and the FRG would pursue a common policy on issues such 
as non-participation in military blocs, the prohibition of 
war propaganda, the renunciation of the production, inven- 
tion and siting of nuclear weapons on German territory, the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from the territory of the two 
states, and the regulation of intra-German trade, transport, 
cultural relations, and so forth. It was envisaged that in 
future the competence of the Confederation would spread 
to other spheres of the political and economic life of the two 
German states. 

There was a wide response to this proposal. It was sup- 
ported by the Soviet Union and other socialist states. The 
Soviet Government expressed its readiness to help achieve 
such a rapprochement if such assistance was required by the 
FRG and the GDR. Of immense significance here could have 
been the fact that following the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the FRG in 1955 the Soviet Union was the 
only Great Power with official relations with the two Ger- 
man states. 

Judging by press comments, the idea of a Confederation 
evoked a certain interest even in the USA and some other 
Western countries, whose leaders were beginning to realise 
the futility of trying to change the situation in Germany to 
suit their aims. However, the Americans did not enter into 
a dispute with the FRG Government when it rejected the 
proposal for the creation of a German Confederation. Chan- 
cellor Adenauer stubbornly clung to a policy of “lost oppor- 
tunities’, disregarding national interests in order to restore 
German imperialism to its former positions. 

A Soviet Memorandum to the USA Government on Fcb- 
ruary 28, 1958 suggested considering the question of a Ger- 
man peace treaty at an international conference of Heads 
of Government and inviting the governments of the GDR and 
the FRG to such a conference. This proposal was supported 
in a Declaration on the international situation and on steps 
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to ease world tension adopted by the Warsaw Treaty 
Organisation in Moscow on May 24, 1958. 

On September 5, 1958, in view of the fact that the Western 
powers were obviously putting off a summit meeting, the 
GDR Government proposed to the USSR, the USA, Britain 
and France that they should forthwith set up a Four Power 
commission for consultations on the drawing up of a German 
peace treaty. It was implied that the GDR and the FRG 
could be invited to participate in the work of this commission 
in an appropriate form. The GDR Government suggested 
that the FRG Government should join it in setting up a 
commission of representatives of the two states to consider 
problems linked with the drawing up of a peace treaty and 
discuss measures aimed at creating a united peace-loving and 
democratic German state.* 

The Soviet Union declared its unequivocal support for 
the GDR proposal. It expressed the hope that the USA, 
Britain, France and the FRG would react favourably to the 
GDR initiative, which was opening the road for a practical 
settlement of the urgent problem of a German _ peace 
treaty.”* But, as in the past, the ruling circles of the Western 
powers remained deaf to the call to close the book of the 
Second World War with its grave consequences to the Euro- 
pean peoples. 

In the autumn of 1958 the Soviet Government raised the 
question of normalising the situation in West Berlin. The 
city had in fact become a NATO base situated far in the 
east and directed at the USSR, the GDR, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and other peace-loving states. Hardly a day passed 
without provocations on the frontier between West Berlin 
and the GDR. Huge quantities of raw materials, manufac- 
tured goods and currency were smuggled out of the GDR 
through West Berlin. Specialists were lured and inventions 
and scientific discoveries were stolen via the same route. 
This inflicted a huge material loss on the GDR amounting 
to at least 3,500 million marks annually. 

During the years of occupation West Berlin had become 
a concentration point of imperialist intelligence and subver- 


™ Neues Deutschland, September 6, 1958. 
** TIzvestia, September 20, 1958. 
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sive agencies—US, British, French and West German—the 
equal of which could hardly be found in the world. 

The city, which had witnessed the greatest triumph of 
the joint struggle of the powers belonging to the anti-Hitler 
coalition, became a source aggravating the contradictions 
between them and one of the most dangerous sources of 
disagreement and conflict. 

On November 27, 1958 the Soviet Government put to 
the USA, Britain, France and the two German states the 
question of abolishing the outworn foreign military occupa- 
tion of West Berlin and turning it into a free demilitarised 
city. 

Under the protocols of September 12 and November 14, 
1944 of the European advisory Commission and subsequent 
agreements between the powers of the anti-Hitler coalition, 
Berlin, as the capital of the former nazi Reich and the head- 
quarters of the Control Council (the supreme authority for 
the whole of Germany), was to be jointly occupied by the 
Four Powers and was to have a special administration. Ter- 
ritorially, economically, politically and administratively 
Berlin was part of the Eastern zone. But the Western occu- 
pation of West Berlin continued after the Control Council 
ceased to function. It became one of the main centres for 
subversion against the GDR and all the other countries of 
the socialist community. 

Of course, it would have been most reasonable to return 
West Berlin, artificially isolated by the three Western 
powers, to the GDR. But for the sake of peace and improving 
the situation in Europe the GDR Government made a major 
sacrifice by agreeing to West Berlin’s existence as an in- 
dependent free city. 

After the war the three Western powers came to Berlin 
in accordance with the agreement on the Four-Power admi- 
nistration and control of Germany. Under the Allied accords 
the purpose of the occupation was to effect Germany's demi- 
litarisation and democratisation. These agreements bound 
the signatory powers to carry out the Allied decisions on 
Germany’s political and economic reorganisation with the 
aim of turning her into a peace-loving, democratic state. But 
the USA, Britain and France flouted their Allied obligations 
with regard to Germany’s demilitarisation and on all other 
essential counts, sticking only to those points in the agree- 
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ments that allowed them to keep occupation troops in the 
Western sectors of Berlin. 

None of the Four-Power agreements provided for the 
indefinite and unconditional occupation of Germany or 
any part of her territory. On the contrary, the agreement 
on the control mechanism in Germany plainly stipulated 
that the occupation of Germany and all the Allied organs 
of control and administration would be temporary and abol- 
ished as soon as Germany fulfilled the basic points of the 
unconditional surrender.” 

The Soviet Note showed the untenability of the Western 
powers’ attempts to bury in oblivion the fundamental points 
of the Four-Power agreements on Germany regarding her 
demilitarisation, denazification and democratisation and 
preserve only what suited them in these agreements, namely, 
the presence of their troops in West Berlin. “When the 
Western powers began to arm West Germany and turn her 
into a weapon of their policy directed against the Soviet 
Union’, the Note stated, “the substance of the Allied 
agreement on Berlin was invalidated upon its violation by 
three of the signatories, who used this agreement against 
the fourth signatory, the Soviet Union. Under these condi- 
tions it would be ludicrous to expect the Soviet Union or, 
in its place, any other power to pretend not to notice the 
changes that have taken place. ... It should be clear to every 
sensible person that the Soviet Union cannot preserve in 
West Berlin a situation that prejudices its legitimate inter- 
ests, its security and the security of other socialist coun- 
tries. ** 

The proposal for turning West Berlin into a free demil- 
ilarisecdl city was the best possible solution of the problem 
in view of West Berlin’s position as an enclave in the GDR 
with a different state and social system than in the territory 
surrounding it. In making this proposal the Soviet Union 
sought to avert a painful break-up of the wav of life 
in West Berlin and to do everything in its power to allow 
a change in the status of West Berlin to take place according 
to peace-time requirements, in a calm situation without fric- 


* USSR Forcign Policy Archives, Protocol of the European Advisory 
Commission (45), 2nd sitting, May 1, 1945. 
** Tzvestia, November 28, 1958. 
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tion and with the maximum consideration for the interests 
of the sides involved. 

The Soviet Union suggested giving the free city reliable 
international guarantees of the freedom of choice of the 
social system by its population and also of unobstructed com- 
munication with all countries and of the city’s economic 
viability. All that was needed was the recognition of the 
city as an independent political entity and guarantees pre- 
venting its territory from being used for hostile, subversive 
activity and propaganda against other countries. This would 
have benefited, above all, the West Berliners themselves, 
who were tired of the burden of living in a “front-line 
city” 

The idea of turning West Berlin into a free city was 
included in the Soviet draft of a German peace treaty which 
was submitted for consideration to the interested govern- 
ments and peoples.” 

The Soviet Government called upon the Western powers 
to end the deadlock over the differences that arose after 
the victorious termination of the war, to end the needless 
polemic and begin working on practical solutions in accord- 
ance with Poalinies: Having no desire to see the world divided 
into vanquished and victors and harbouring no feeling of 
vengeance toward its war-time enemies, the Soviet Union 
formulated its draft of a peace treaty in such a way as to 
give fair consideration to the interests of the German 
people and the countries that had been the victims of nazi 
aggression. The Soviet draft envisaged restoring full sov- 
creignty to the German people. It did not make any terms 
that were incompatible with the national dignity of the 
Germans. It recorded and formalised the existing 
frontiers. 

The draft gave recognition to Germany's right to maintain 
the armed forces necessary for her defence and provided 
for some military restrictions, namely, the non-participation 
of Germany, which had started two world wars, in military 
groups directed against any of the countries that had 
belonged to the anti-Hitler coalition, and the prohibition of 
the manufacture of nuclear and rocket weapons in Germany 


* Pravda, January 11, 1959. 
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and of the equipment of the German armed forces with 
such weapons. These natural and understandable commit- 
ments did not diminish the possibilities and rights of the 
Germans to contribute towards collective security in 
Europe. 

As the lawful successors of the former German Reich the 
GDR and the FRG expressed German interests in world 
affairs. For that reason the Soviet proposals made it plain 
that they, and only thev, should represent the German side 
at a peace conference. Needless to sav, if a German Con- 
federation were formed by the time the conference opened. 
the peace treaty would be signed by the Confederation. 

The Soviet Government urged that a peace conference 
should be convened as earlv as possible, naming Warsaw or 
Prague as the venue. It stated that it would agree to Four- 
Power talks provided the GDR and the FRG, as the countries 
directly concerned, were represented at the talks. 

These were the principal points of the Soviet proposal 
of January 10, 1959 on a German peace settlement. 

The Soviet initiative opened a new chapter of the struggle 
of the socialist countries for world peace and security. and 
it had the broadest response throughout the world. Progres- 
sive opinion saw in the Soviet plan the hope fer a 
radical change for the better in the international situa- 
tion. 

But the prospect for eliminating the survivals of the Sec- 
ond World War precipitated a fit of bellicose hysteria 1 
the capitals of some NATO powers. particularly in 
Bonn. 

The Soviet Union declared it was prepared to work with 
the USA and its allies to draw up terms for a peace settle- 
ment that would satisfv all the interested countries. Never- 
theless, the Western powers alleged that they had heen 
presented with an ultimatum. 

The Soviet Union suggested normalising the situation in 
West Berlin. But US Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
demanded that the city be “defended”, saying the USA 
would not permit its ‘surrender’. Matters reached a point 
where the Americans threatened that the Western powers 
would not recognise GDR sovereignty over the communica- 
tions of West Berlin. that they would ignore GDR control 
and fight their way to West Berlin. Violent passions were 
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aroused over the conclusion of a German peace treaty and 
over the settlement of the West Berlin issue on the basis of 
the treaty. 

However, even those who fulminated against an agree- 
ment did not risk getting the peoples to regard them as open 
adversaries of negotiations. Therefore since negotiations 
could not be avoided, various manoeuvres were set on foot 
to preclude any chance of agreement at these negotiations. 
Adenauer and his associates demanded that a peace settle- 
ment should be made conditional on a Four-Power agree- 
ment on Germany’s reunification in accordance with the 
Bonn programme of absorbing the GDR, and on the solu- 
tion of the extremely complex problems of disarmament and 
European security. A vicious circle was thus created de- 
liberately. 

The main argument of the opponents to a peace treaty 
was that there was nobody to sign such a treaty with. They 
contended that the Germany that had fought the anti-Hitler 
coalition had been defeated and that it no longer existed, 
and that neither the GDR nor the FRG, together or singly, 
had the authority to replace the former Germany. These 
were far-fetched arguments. But the FRG and the GDR are 
active in international affairs. Each has signed many interna- 
tional treaties as a sovereign state. The USA and other 
Western powers have themselves signed various treaties, 
including the military Paris agreements, with the IRG. 
According to the logic of the Western powers, the German 
states could sign agreements on participation in military 
preparations but they did not have the competence to deal 
with questions concerning the post-war peace settlement and 
undertake peace commitments on behalf of Germany. 

In 1959 they studiously avoided mentioning the pronounce- 
ments they had made ten vears carlicr regarding a German 
peace treatv. In a document on the drawing up oJ a peace 
treatv with Germany, submitted by the US delegation at 
the Paris meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
1946, it was stated that there was no need for a German 
Government that would accept a settlement.” The Hoover 
Plan, which was discussed in US Government quarters in 


* USSR Foreign Policy sirchives, Foreign Ministers Coundi. Docu- 
ment 46/211 of July 9, 1946. 
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1947, called for the creation of a separate West German 
state and for the conclusion of a peace treaty with it.” In 
September 1949 none other than Federal Chancellor Aden- 
auer himself urged the conclusion of a peace treaty between 
West Germany and the Western powers, stressing that this 
was “very important” on the argument that there would 
evidently have to be a long wait before a peace treaty was 
concluded with the participation of the USSR.** At the 
close of 1952 the leadership of the West German Social- 
Democratic Party likewise suggested that a peace settle- 
ment. on the pattern of the peace treaties with Italy and 
Japan, should be signed by the FRG with the Western pow- 
ers. 

Consequently the Western powers had not regarded 
Germany's division as an insuperable obstacle to a peace 
settlement. On the contrary, they felt a peace settlement 
could be worked out regardless of whether an all-German 
Government existed or not. What was it that actually 
induced them to object to the Soviet proposals for a peace 
settlement? As in previous year, in 1959 the attitude of the 
USA and its allies mirrored what on the whole was a single 
political line: they sought to settle the German question in 
a manner prejudicial to the interests of the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries. In the German issue they pur- 
sued a separate line which had nothing in common with the 
Four-Power Allied agreements. 

On February 17, 1959 the Soviet Government declared 
that if a peace treaty was not signed with the two German 
states it would sign a treaty with the Government of the 
German Democratic Republic with all the ensuing conse- 
quences to, among other things. the occupation regime 
in West Berlin, and that violation of the GDR’s sov- 
ercignty would receive a determined rebuff regardless of 
where such a violation occurred—at sea. on land or in the 
aur. 


* Similar recommendations were made by Lewis H. Brown. who 
toured Germany in the spring of 1947 as a representative of a group of 
Jeading US financial and industrial monopolies (Lewis H. Brown, 
A Report on Germany, New York, 1947). 

“Manchester Guardian, September 9, 1949. 
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Influential circles in the West gradually came round to 
asking themselves whether, after all, there was a way out 
of the situation on the basis of agreement as suggested by 
the Soviet Union. The attempts to use a tough language to 
the USSR had obviously been ill-advised. Dulles declared 
that US policy was reckoning with the fact that there were 
two German states and that recognition or non-recognition 
of the GDR was only a question of political expediency. He 
went on to say that the notorious “free elections”, which 
Western diplomacy had been speaking about for almost a 
decade, was not mandatory and not the only wav to a 
reunited Germany. 

In Britain there was perhaps an even greater awareness 
of the need to look for an accord with the Soviet Union on 
the German question. At the talks during the official visit 
to the USSR by British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
on February 21-March 3, 1959, it was recognised by both 
the Soviet and British sides that an early settlement of 
the problems relating to Germany, including a peace trea- 
ty and the Berlin issue, were “of great importance for the 
maintenance and consolidation of peace and_ security 
in Europe and throughout the world.” They agreed that 
there had to be early negotiations between the inter- 
ested governments to overcome the differences between 
them.” 

The idea of negotiations was thus forcing its way despite 
the resistance of the opponents of an agreement. 

An indication of the public mind in West Germany in that 
period was the FRG Social-Democratic Party's “plan on 
the German question’, which was based on the reality of 
the existence of two German states. The plan gave recogni- 
tion to the fact that in the unification of Germany no prog- 
ress could be achieved without the active participation ol 
the Germans themselves, without a rapprochement and co- 
operation between the FRG and the GDR.** However, this 
plan was soon buried in oblivion by its authors: in the leader- 
ship of the Social-Democratic Party the upper hand was 
gained by the most diehard, Right-wing elements who preler- 
red not to quarrel with Adenauer. 


* Izvestia, March 4, 1959. 
** Tzvestia, April 5, 1959. 
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2. Talks Between the Soviet Union 
and Other Countries Interested in Settling 
the German Question. 


The Soviet initiative led to a Foreign Ministers confer- 
ence. which sat in Geneva from May to August 1959. In 
addition to the Foreign Ministers of the Soviet Union, the 
USA, Britain and France, the conference was attended by 
the Foreign Minister of the GDR and a representative of 
the FRG. 

The conference was convened to clear the ground for the 
adoption of an agreed decision on the signing of a German 
peace treaty and. on that basis, to normalise the situation 
in West Berlin. The Soviet and GDR delegations tried to 
get the conference to focus on a discussion of the proposals 
for a peace treaty. But as soon as the conference opened it 
was found that the Western Foreign Ministers had come to 
Geneva with a bagful of reservations and objections to an 
early peace settlement. 

The US, British and French Foreign Ministers obduratelv 
evaded considering the provisions of the Soviet draft of a 
peace treaty, confining themselves to remarks to the effect 
that the draft was much too “tough” toward Germany. Thev 
saw this “toughness” chiefly in the proposal that Germany 
should not participate in military blocs and that there should 
be no foreign troops and military bases on her territory. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister explained that the USSR did 
not object to the FRG and the GDR remaining temporarily 
members of NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organisation 
respectively. In view of the Western objections the Soviet 
Union suggested recording in the peace treaty a commit- 
ment by the Four Powers to help the FRG and the GDR 
reunite Germany. 

But the efforts of the USSR to reconcile the positions of 
the sides did not meet with any response. The fluid phrases 
of the Western Foreign Ministers about generosity to a 
vanquished country did not conceal the war plans and mer- 
cenary calculations of each and all the members of the 
aggressive North Atlantic bloc. Wilhelm G. Grewe, who 
represented the FRG at the Geneva conference, admitted in 
September 1959: “Nobody can deny that the postponement 
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of the peace settlement for more than 14 years after the 
termination of hostilities has many serious drawbacks and 
even constitutes a certain threat to peace and international 
security. To secure a lasting peace it is indisputably neces- 
sary to achieve a final settlement of all the outstanding 
issues that may lead to war or which sprang from war.’* 
But that was exactly what the FRG ruling circles wished to 
avoid. They bent every effort to maintain hotbeds of ten- 
sion in the hope of whipping tension up into war when they 
were ready for revenge. 

Neither prior, during. nor after the 1959 Geneva Foreign 
Ministers Conference did the Western powers explain how 
they pictured a post-war settlement, what commitments had 
to be undertaken by Germany and how the other war-engen- 
dered problems had to be resolved. They preferred to remain 
silent, for to show their hand would have meant unmasking 
themselves as accomplices of the West German militarists 
and revenge-seekers. 

At Geneva instead of proposals for a peace settlement, 
the Western powers brought up for discussion what they 
termed as a “package plan’, in which were bundled the most 
diverse questions related to Germany, disarmament and 
European security. In order to achieve progress in any one 
of these questions there had to be agreement on all the 
others. This alone made the settlement of these questions 
impracticable. 

Moreover. it was suggested that a peace treaty should 
be concluded last, after Germany’s reunification on Western 
terms. It was declared that a reunited Germany had to have 
complete freedom to decide its internal and external affairs. 
Behind these florid words was the intention to give Germany 
the right to participate in military blocs and to allow its 
territory to be used for foreign military bases and for the 
stationing of foreign troops. The aim of the “package plan 
was not only to perpetuate the occupation regime in West 
Berlin but to deprive the GDR of its capital and spread the 
occupation regime to the whole of Berlin. 

The Western plan contained points (the setting up of 
an all-German committee. the adoption of a declaration on 


* Wilhelm G. Grewe. Deutsche Aussenpolitik der Nachkriegszeit. 
Stuttgart, 1960, p. 259. 
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a peaceful settlement of all international issues, the reduc- 
tion of the armed forces of the Four Powers to a certain 
level, and so on) which the USSR and the GDR delegations 
felt could be discussed. However, the three Western Foreign 
Ministers declined to explain their stand on these acceptable 
elements of the “package plan’, thereby making it clear 
that these points were only a propaganda move and by no 
means evidence of a readiness to reach agreement. 

One of the questions studied at the Geneva Conference 
was the normalisation of the situation in West Berlin. The 
Soviet delegation suggested that it should be resolved on the 
basis of a peace treaty, showing that it was necessary to 
terminate the occupation regime and turn West Berlin into 
a free demilitarised city. The Soviet Government had care- 
fully elaborated the question of providing the most reliable 
international guarantees of West Berlin's independence up 
to and including the temporary stationing in it, as guaran- 
tors, of symbolic contingents of troops of the Four Powers or 
of neutral countries. In its turn, the GDR Government offici- 
ally stated its agreement to ensure West Berlin’s unobstructed 
communication with the rest of the world. 

The USA, Britain and France recognised that the situa- 
tion in West Berlin was abnormal. They reiterated that the 
city was not part of the FRG and that the competence of the 
West German authorities did not spread to it. However, 
they objected to turning West Berlin into a free city and to 
the evacuation of occupation troops from it. US Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter, Dulles’ successor, declared that 
although the rights of the Three Powers in Berlin had arisen 
out of the war, their commitments stemmed from the trustee- 
ship they had undertaken to exercise in relation to the pop- 
ulation of Berlin until Germany’s reunification removed the 
need for Western protection. The US Government pursued 
a twofold aim: to exercise the rights springing from the 
Four-Power agreements on Germany and create a new legal 
basis for its presence in West Berlin in accordance with 
NATO decisions. 

Wishing to create the foundation for agreement, the Soviet 
Government suggested the phased normalisation of the situa- 
tion in West Berlin and, in parallel, the drawing up of a 
peace treaty and the charting of steps to reunite Germany. 
Essentially, this suggestion boiled down to the following. 
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An all-German Committee of representatives of the two 
German states would be set up to work out the measures 
that would lead to Germany’s reunification and the signing 
of a peace treaty. While the Committee was thus engaged 
(in the course of a year or eighteen months), the following 
modifications would be introduced into West Berlin’s status: 
the numerical strength of the Western garrisons would be 
reduced, all subversive activities and propaganda against 
other countries would be halted in the city, and the siting of 
nuclear weapons and missiles in West Berlin would be 
banned. If within the set time-limit the GDR and the FRG did 
not reach agreement on the issues involved, the participants 
in the Geneva Conference would consider what to do. 

The GDR Government recommended that in addition to 
an all-German Committee there should be a Four-Power 
Committee to draw up the peace treaty. Acceptance of this 
recommendation would have hastened a peace settlement, 
and it had the support of the Soviet delegation. 

A certain rapprochement was achieved at the discussion of 
a provisional agreement on individual points. Nevertheless. 
no agreement was reached in view of the refusal of the Three 
Powers and, above all, the FRG, to set up an all-German 
Committee. The Geneva Conference was closed on August 5. 
1959. 

The debate on a peace treaty and on West Berlin at 
the Geneva Conference mirrored two distinct policies. The 
Soviet Union was out to preserve peace and meet the vital 
interests of the peoples. The Western powers, on the other 
hand, preferred a situation marked by war hysteria, which 
helped them to turn the FRG into NATO’s main nuclear- 
missile base and use West Berlin for purposes hostile to the 
socialist countries and the cause of peace. 

The Soviet Union’s sincere desire for peaceful coexistence 
and for a settlement of outstanding issues kindled hopes 
throughout the world for changes for the better. The peoples 
saw that there was a realistic possibility of easing tensions 
and consolidating peace. This and the change in the world 
balance of strength in favour of socialism made many West- 
ern statesmen reconsider their attitude to problems of war 
and peace. In the USA, the leading country of the capitalist 
world, it was being gradually realised that Bonn’s revanchist 
ambitions were pushing the USA into an open conflict with 
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the Soviet Union and that it was time to take a sober look 
at the modern world with all its diversities. 

One of the main points discussed at the meeting between 
the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR and 
the US President in the autumn of 1959 was, naturally, the 
signing of a peace treaty and the normalisation of the situa- 
tion in West Berlin. 

At this meeting the Soviet side reiterated its readiness 
to restore trust and co-operation between the powers that 
had defeated fascism in the Second World War. It was 
emphasised that joint efforts were needed to end the state 
of war with Germany. A settlement on that score would, at 
the same time, resolve the problem of West Berlin. It was 
stated that if the Western powers were not prepared to 
achieve a post-war settlement immediately, a provisional 
agreement could be worked out to give the GDR and the 
FRG another opportunity to work out the ways for Ger- 
many’s reunification within a set time limit. If they failed 
to reach agreement, a peace treaty would have to be signed 
with the GDR and the FRG. 

In official pronouncements and in conversations Eisen- 
hower admitted that the situation in West Berlin was abnor- 
mal and that it had to be set right. He asserted that the USA 
had no intention of perpetuating its military presence in that 
citv and was prepared to come to an arrangement that would 
give it an honourable way of pulling out its troops. He made 
it clear that he neither believed in an early reunification of 
Germany nor had any sympathy for such a development. 
He did not deny that in the obtaining situation the USSR 
had the right to sign a peace treaty with the GDR but he tried 
to secure the preservation of the USA’s occupation priv- 
tleges in West Berlin. He said he was prepared to look 
for agreement that would safeguard the interests of the 
USSR, the Western powers, East and West Germany and 
Wrest Berlin. It was arranged that the “talks on the Berlin 
question would be resumed, that no time-limit would be set 
but that they should not be delayed indefinitely”. 

The governments of the GDR and other socialist countries 
gave their full backing to the Soviet Union's efforts to 
achreve a German peace settlement that would accord with 


the interests of world security and relax tension in 
Europe. 
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The prospect of a settlement spurred the proponents of 
the “positions of strength” policy. The greatest zeal in that 
direction was displayed by the ruling circles of the FRG. 
Adenauer toured the USA and Japan in an obvious effort to 
mobilise the warmongers in order to wreck all possibility of an 
agreement with the Soviet Union. If NATO. he said. wished 
to prove its strength it should not vield an inch and should 
not ailow any change in the existing status of West Berlin. 

On the eve of a Four-Power summit, the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR paid a state visit to France 
where he had useful talks with President de Gaulle. At 
these talks both sides recognised that a successive negotiated 
settlement of questions related to Germany, including a peace 
treaty and the Berlin issue. would be an important factor 
strengthening European and world peace and security. 

It was found that the views of the USSR and France con- 
curred on some major issues. It was the opinion of both 
the Soviet and French governments that the German fron- 
tiers established after the Second World War were final. 
President de Gaulle reiterated his statement, made in the 
autumin of 1958, that the Germans should “not question the 
present frontiers in the West, East, North and South’. The 
two sides agreed that the situation in West Berlin had to be 
normalised. As de Gaulle noted on April 1, 1960, the two 
governments had no irreconcilable differences over the Ger- 
man question. 

The Four-Power summit in Paris, scheduled to begin on 
May 16, 1960, was to be a major Jandmark in the settlement 
of the German question and in the improvement of East- 
West relations. But that meeting, which was awaited with 
hope by all nations, was torpedoed by the reactionary circles 
in the USA. Aided by Bonn, these circles instituted measures 
that were deliberately aimed at wrecking a German peace 
settlement and aggravating the general situation. 

The Adenauer Government and the US reactionaries went 
to all lengths to make it difficult to resume contacts between 
states on key international issues. Their actions—from the 
stepped up arming of the Bundeswehr and the plans of 
forming a multilateral NATO nuclear furce to the increas- 
ingly more brazen provocations in West Berlin—were 
clearly aimed at compelling the socialist countries to adopt 
unilateral decisions on the German question. 
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The Soviet Union unswervingly pursued its policy of 
exploring every possibility of resolving the problem of a 
German peace treaty in a manner agreeable to al] the par- 
ticipants in the anti-Hitler coalition. 

It established genuinely fraternal relations with the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic and offered friendship and peace 
to the Federal Republic of Germany. It called upon the 
FRG to join the efforts being made by many countries to 
settle outstanding issues with the aim of putting an end to the 
cold war and replacing the sinister threat of a nuclear-missile 
war with lasting peace. 

However, the Adenauer Government was unable to dis- 
sociate itself from policies calling for a revision of the results 
of the Second World War. It thought along the line of “1m- 
perial” categories that had brought the “Third Reich to 
catastrophe and wanted not peaceful coexistence with soci- 
alist countries but to “drive Soviet Russia out of central 
Europe’. 

In a Memorandum of February 17. 1961 to the FRG Gov- 
ernment the Government of the Soviet Union set forth the 
fundamental issues in Soviet- West German relations that had 
to be settled. “We, the Memorandum stated. “wish to con- 
duct peace talks not behind the back of the German people 
and not at the expense of their legitimate rights, but with 
the most direct participation of the Germans themselves and 
with due respect and consideration for their national inter- 
ests. In working out its proposals for a peace settlement with 
Germany the Soviet Government maintained close contact 
with the German Democratic Republic. We are prepared to 
enter into appropriate talks with the Government of the 
Federal Republic at any time.”* While describing the Soviet 
Memorandum as “the most important document in the entire 
history of relations between the FRG and USSR”, the Aden- 
auer Government nonetheless clung to its old policies. 

The defeat of the Republican Party at the presidential 
elections in the USA in November 1960 and the assumption 
of the US presidency by John F. Kennedy, who had urged 
the normalisation of relations between countries, created new 
conditions for resuming contacts on questions connected with 
the conclusion of a German peace treaty. The Soviet pro- 


* Pravda, March 4, 1961. 
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posals on these questions gave the Kennedy Administration 
wide possibilities for looking for mutually acceptable deci- 
sions and giving effect to the intentions declared in its policy 
statements. 

The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
had talks with the US President in Vienna on July 3-4, 1961. 
The Soviet side repeated that it was prepared to sign a peace 
treaty that recorded the post-war situation, legally formal- 
ised the existing German frontiers and, on the basis of a 
reasonable account of the interests of the sides, normalised 
the situation in West Berlin. If for various reasons the 
Western powers were not prepared to sign a single peace 
treaty with the GDR and the FRG, treaties could be con- 
cluded with each of these states individually. In that case 
the participants in the anti-Hitler coalition would sign one 
of two treaties at their discretion. In the event some coun- 
tries did not sign the German peace treaty, it would be 
signed without them and the question of West Berlin would 
be resolved on its basis. 

With the enforcement of the peace treaty the Western 
powers would found their relations with the GDR in accord- 
ance with the legal norms in operation throughout the 
world. Naturally, this would apply to access to West Berlin 
by the lines of communication belonging to the German 
Democratic Republic. 

The Vienna meeting led to better understanding on a 
number of important problems and of the intentions of the 
two sides. Further, it showed how difficult it was for the 
US ruling circles to switch to a realistic approach to interna- 
tional problems. 

There was a dual reaction in the West to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment Statement calling for the speediest conclusion of 
a German peace treaty. The aggressive circles, particularly 
in the USA and the FRG, used this Statement as the pretext 
for intensifying war preparations up to and including the 
mobilisation of reservists and the organisation of a vile 
campaign of slander against the Soviet Union. However, 
more people in the West began to demand a_ reasonable 
settlement of outstanding issues by negotiation. In August 
and September 1961 Moscow was visited by Italian Prime 
Minister Amintore Fanfani, some prominent French states- 
men and the Belgian Foreign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak. 
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The talks with these and other leaders showed that there 
was deep anxiety among all sections of the people in cap- 
italist Europe, particularly in the small countries, on account 
of the dangerous policies pursued by the Pentagon and the 
Bonn revanchists and also of the military and pottical 
actions being planned by the Western powers within the 
NATO framework. The pressure for talks and agreement 
with the socialist countries mounted with the exposure of 
the policy of “intimidation” and as more people begen to 
see that this policy was totally untenable. 


3. The GDR Takes Steps to Protect Its Frontier 
With West Berlin. The USSR and the USA 


Exchange Views on a German Peace Settlement 


In the summer of 1961, in reply to the Soviet proposal 
for putting an end to the remnants of the Second Warld 
War, the imperialists decided to create a highly dangerous 
situation in central Europe. This situation arose at a time 
when only a determined rebuff could safeguard the interests 
of the socialist states and make the imperialists see reason. 

Consultations were held between the members of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organisation in early August 1961 in order 
to work out steps that could normalise the situation in 
Berlin. 

As a result of these consultations it was recommended 
that the GDR “establish on the frontiers of West Berlin 
a procedure that would reliably close the road to subversion 
against the countries of the socialist community; that it 
Should set up a reliable system of protection and effective 
control round the entire territory of West Berlin. including 
its frontier with democratic Berlin’.* On August 12. 1961 
the GDR Council of Ministers passed a decision on ensuring 
the security and defence of the GDR by intensifying the 
measures of protection and control at the frontiers with 
the western sectors of Greater Berlin. 

On August 13, 1961, using the right enjoyed by every 
sovereign state to protect its frontiers, the GDR established 


* Pravda, August 14, 1961. 
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a system of strict control on the frontiers with West Berlin, 
thereby substantially crippling the subversive activities that 
were being conducted from that city against socialist coun- 
tries.” 

The US, British and French commandants in Berlin 
complained to the Soviet military authorities. Replying to 
their letters on August 18 the Soviet commandant in Berlin 
wrote that the Kommandatura of the Soviet garrison in 
Berlin did not interfere in the affairs of the GDR capital. 
He explained that the measures taken by the GDR Govern- 
ment were “aimed at safeguarding the interests of the entire 
socialist community as had been stated by the countries of 
that community in their joint address to the German 
Democratic Republic’’.** 

The just measures taken by the GDR to protect its state 
frontiers sparked a burst of fury in the West. A hysterical 
campaign was started in West Germany against the GDR. 
The campaign was joined by the reactionaries in the USA. 
Britain, France and some other countries. Fascist-type thugs 
stormed and raged in the Western sector of the city at the 
Brandenburg Gates. Fire and fury were breathed by en- 
trepreneurs who were deprived of the possibility of exploit- 
ing people who lived in the democratic capital of the GDR 
and worked in West Berlin. The district committees of the 
Socialist Unity Party of Germany in West Berlin were 
raided by hooligans. The threats against the GDR were 
accompanied by preparations in the armed forces of the USA. 
Britain and France. The military machine of the aggressive 
NATO bloc was readied for action. The Western powers 
deliberately pushed the world to the brink of war in order 
to impose their will on the socialist community. 

The Soviet Government gave the necessary backing to 
the steps taken by the GDR. When American tanks 
approached the frontier dividing Berlin they found Soviet 


* Hundreds of currency exchange olfices and other establishncuts 
engaged in profiteering and subversion against the GDR were cl ised 
after control posts had been set up on the fronticrs between the (*Dk 
and West Berlin. There was a virtual exodus of capital, scientific cadres 
and specialists from West Berlin to the FRG. A total of 266 trims 
transferred their main offices from West Berlin to the FRG in the petted 
from 1962 to 1966 (Berliner Zeitung, February 2, 1967). 

** Pravda, August 21, 1961. 
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and GDR tanks on the other side. At the same time, the 
Soviet Union instituted measures to strengthen its own defence 
capability. In the autumn of 1961 the budget allocations for 
defence were increased, the reduction of the Soviet Army s 
numerical strength was halted and the demobilisation of 
servicemen who had ccmpleted their term of conscription 
was temporarily postponed. Lastly, new types of super- 
powerful nuclear weapons were tested. 

The firm rebuff that was given to the imperialist intrigues 
by the socialist countries cooled more than one hothead. The 
USA and its allies had to reckon with the realitv of the 
reinforced protection and control on the frontiers with West 
Berlin. Soon the US Government suggested that the USSR 
should join it in considering the questions subject to a settle- 
ment and the possible conclusion of a German peace treaty. 
American and some other representatives of the Western 
powers said that after an agreed decision had been reached 
on these questions the West would accept the conclusion 
of a peace treaty between the Soviet Union and the GDR. 

In order to achieve an agreed settlement of post-war 
problems the Soviet Union raised no objections to this 
approach. In a conversation with Spaak on September 19. 
1961 the Head of the Soviet Government stressed that for 
the USSR the important thing was not the form but the 
content of agreement: reasonable treaties were better than 
headlong fights. The Soviet Union was against endless 
procrastination, but it was also against fatal time-limits for 
the achievement of a German peace settlement.” From the 
standpoint of the most acute and direct interests of the 
USSR. the GDR and other socialist countries the question of 
a German peace treaty was no longer as urgent as it was 
before the defensive measures had been taken in Berlin. 

In the autumn of 1961 and in the course of 1962 a series 
of meetings took place between Soviet and American repre- 
sentatives in New York. Washington and Geneva. Thev 
discussed the issues that had to be resolved in connection 
with a German peace settlement. One of these issues was 
the normalisation of the situation in West Berlin by ending 


“ USSR Forcign Policy Archives. Record of a conversation on 
September 19, 1961 between the Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Belgium Paul- 
Henri Spaak. 
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the occupation regime and replacing the occupation troops 
with troops of neutral countries or the UN, who would be 
stationed in the city for a stated period. This would turn 
West Berlin from a NATO military outpost and centre of 
subversion against the GDR and other socialist countries 
into a free city. Another issue was that of ensuring respect 
for the sovereignty of the GDR, in particular in providing 
access to West Berlin. The Soviet Government declared that 
without respect for the sovereignty of the GDR no agree- 
ment could be reached with the Western powers on the 
problems they were interested in. 

The formal recognition of the existing frontiers of the 
two German states had to be a sine qua non of an agree- 
ment. Further, there was the question of the nuclear non- 
armament of the two German states. Actually, it was a 
question of the non-arming of the FRG Bundeswehr, for 
the GDR Government had already stated it would not equip 
its army with nuclear weapons provided a similar commit- 
ment was made by West Germany. 

Lastly, a vital question was that of a non-aggression pact 
between NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organisation. 

The Soviet-American talks led to a rapprochement on many 
points of the post-war settlement arrangement. They includ- 
ed formal recognition for the existing German frontiers, 
respect for the sovereignty of the GDR, the non-arming of 
the GDR and the FRG with nuclear weapons and the con- 
clusion of some form of agreement on non-aggression be- 
tween NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organisation. 

A major obstacle to agreement was the question of the 
status of West Berlin. Properly speaking, the bone of con- 
tention was not the question of troops in West Berlin but of 
the status of these troops and of how long they would 
remain in the city. The Soviet Government suggested 
that the troops in West Berlin should not represent NATO, 
that the NATO flag in West Berlin should be replaced with 
the flag of the United Nations, and that organisation should 
undertake certain international obligations and functions in 
the city. The USA continued to insist on the presence in 
West Berlin of troops of the three occupying powers, 1.., 
troops belonging to NATO members. Under these condi- 
tions the change in West Berlin’s legal juridical status, to 
which the USA and Britain agreed, would in fact only 
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signify a change of signboard, the elimination of an outworn 
form without any guarantee that the situation would be 
brought into line with the requirements of the day. 

The Western attitude made it impossible to reach agree- 
ment on problems inherited from the Second World War. 
On account of the policies pursued by the USA and its allies 
the hopes of the European peoples for a fundamental impro- 
vement of the situation in the continent were not destined to 
come true. On the other hand, it was becoming increasingly 
evident that the reactionary forces were unable to effectuate 
their plans in the German question and infringe upon the 
interests of the GDR and other socialist states. The Adena- 
uer-Dulles policy had come to a dead end. 


4. Further Strengthening of Fraternal Relations 
Between the USSR and the GDR. The USSR-GDR 
Treaty of Friendship, Mutual Assistance 

and Co-operation 


In the period from 1955 to 1964 there was further marked 
progress in the relations between the USSR and the GDR in 
all spheres. 

Trade grew steadily, while scientific and technical links 
and also specialisation and co-operation between factories 
and whole industries became closer and more diversified. 
For instance, in the period from 1950 to 1963 trade increased 
more than sevenfold and exceeded the volume of trade be- 
tween the USA and West Germany. Fruitful economic co- 
operation and exchanges of scientific information and pro- 
duction know-how helped to speed up technical progress 
and the development of the productive forces in the two 
countries. 

Moreover, there were mutually profitable exchanges in 
culture, art, the health services, education and sports. Closer 
contact was established between public and creative organi- 
sations of the two countries. 

Common aims in the struggle for peace and security, for 
the freedom of nations and social progress provided the 
foundation for unwavering, friendly co-operation between 
the Central Committee of the CPSU and the Central 
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Committee of the SUPG and between the governments of 
the USSR and the GDR. Practically every important pro- 
posal made by the two countries on European security, a 
German peace settlement, disarmament and_ other key 
problems was, betore it was made public, the subject of 
consultations or friendly exchanges of opinion, or the result 
of a joint study of the obtaining situation. 

Signed on June 12, 1964, the Treaty of Friendship, Mutual 
Assistance and Co-operation was an expression of the steady 
development of fraternal, friendly relations between the two 
countries. This historic achievement of the two peoples serves 
their vital interests, the interests of the entire socialist 
community and the interests of European peace and security 
and it was recorded in the treaty, in which were cmbodied 
the principles of complete equality, mutual respect for 
sovereignty, non-interference in internal affairs, and social- 
ist internationalism. 

In face of the threat of aggression from the forces of 
militarism and revenge, the USSR and the GDR solemnly 
declared in the treaty that the integrity of the state frontiers 
of the GDR was one of the basic factors of EKuropean secu- 
rity. They reaffirmed their determination jointly to ensure 
the inviolability of these frontiers in accordance with the 
Warsaw Treaty and to take all necessary measures to prevent 
ageression on the part of the forces sceking to revise the 
results of the Second World War. 

The treaty created the conditions for the further promo- 
tion of all-sided co-operation and relations of brotherhood 
and solidarity between the USSR and the GDR. ‘The treaty 
thus embodied in practice the Leninist principles of prole- 
tarian internationalism in the relations between the USSR 
and other socialist countries, and was a contribution to the 
cause of peace and European security. 


The efforts of the Soviet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries to strengthen European security and settle the German 
problem helped to foster the trend towards a relaxation of 
tension in Europe. The awareness of the threat harboured 
in the revanchist and militarist policies of the FRG and in 
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the interference by non-European powers in Europe’s inter- 
nal affairs prompted the European peoples to demand the 
establishment of broad peaceful coexistence and an end to 
the continent’s division into opposing military and political 
groups. 

The struggle for a peace settlement and for safeguarding 
the historic gains achieved by the peoples in the Second 
World War and as a result of subsequent far-reaching social 
changes forming the make-up of modern Europe united the 
socialist countries. It promoted amity between the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, the GDR, Hungary and 
other fraternal socialist states. 


C hapter Twenty-Eight 


THE USSR AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
OF THE SOCIALIST COMMUNITY IN 1957-1970 


The Central Committee of the CPSU and the Soviet 
Government continued to give every attention to strengthen- 
ing the might and cohesion of the socialist community, to 
deepening, extending and improving all forms of co-opera- 
tion between the socialist countries. In the Central Committee 
report to the 23rd Congress of the CPSU it is noted that the 
“CC CPSU puts forward for the future as one of the main 
orientations of the Party and the Soviet state in the sphere 
of foreign policy the development and consolidation of 
ideological, political and organisational bonds with the 
Communist parties of all the socialist countries based on the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism; the development and con- 
solidation of political, economic and other bonds between the 
USSR and the socialist states; the promotion in every possible 
way of the cohesion of the socialist community and the 
strengthening of its might and influence’.* This provision 
received unanimous approval at the congress. 


1. Further Development and Improvement 
of Economic Co-operation Between the USSR 
and Other Socialist Countries 


A conference of the Communist and Workers’ parties of 
the CMEA member states in May 1958 gave further mo- 
mentum to the development of economic co-operation be- 


* 23rd Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 1966, 
p. 18. 
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tween the USSR and other socialist states. It was attended 
also by representatives of the Communist Party of China, 
the Workers’ Party of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
the Korean Workers’ Party and the Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Party. This conference passed a resolution 
stating that in a situation in which the economic relations 
between socialist states had made considerable progress and 
become all-embracing, particularly great importance was at- 
tached to “deeper specialisation and co-operation of inter- 
related branches of the economy of the countries belonging to 
the socialist community”.* Specialisation and co-operation of 
industries help to economise on material resources. step up 
labour productivity, and make the most efficient use of the 
natural resources and economic conditions of the socialist 
countries in order to speed up the growth rates of extended 
socialist reproduction. 

In the fulfilment of these tasks a large role was played 
by the 12th CMEA meeting in 1959. That meeting adopted 
the CMEA Charter, which came into force on April 13, 1960. 

The Charter expressed the determination of the member 
states to continue “promoting all-sided economic co-opera- 
tion through the consistent implementation of the interna- 
tional socialist division of labour for the purpose of build- 
ing socialism and communism in their countries and ensur- 
ing lasting world peace’.** The Charter stated the aims 
of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance: by uniting 
and coordinating the efforts of the member states to promote 
the balanced development of the national economy, speed 
up economic and technological progress, raise the industriali- 
sation level of countries with a less developed industry, foster 
the growth of labour productivity and improve the standard 
of living. 

The Charter legally confirmed the principles governing 
the work of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. 

CMEA functions on the basis of the sovereign equality 
of all its members, respect for sovereignty and_ national 
interests, mutual benefit and comradely mutual as- 
sistance. This is recorded in Article + of the Charter: “In 
the Council all recommendations and decisions are adopted 


* Izvestia, May 25, 1958. 
** Uneshnaya torgovlya No. 9, 1960, p. 39. 
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only with the consent of the interested member states, each 
country having the right to declare its interest in any issue 
before the Council. Recommendations and decisions do not 
affect countries that have stated their non-interest in the 
given question. However, each country may subsequently 
subscribe to the recommendations and decisions adopted by 
the other member states.’’* 

Whereas at the initial phase of the development of the 
world socialist community the economic relations between 
the member countries were founded mainly on bilateral 
trade, scientific and technological exchanges, following 
CMEA’s establishment and. notably in the period under 
review, multilateral co-operation among a large number 
of countries increasingly became standard. Since 1956 the 
CMEA member states have been coordinating their eco- 
nomic development plans. The USSR and the other CMEA 
member states concentrated particularly on specialisation 
and co-operation of production, which enabled them to 
coordinate the development of the kev branches of their 
national economies.”** 

An increasingly important role began to be played by 
regular consultations and exchanges of views between Party 
and Government leaders on basic economic and _ political 
problems. 

New trends in the economic co-operation between the 
socialist countries led to the deepening of the socialist inter- 
national division of labour. specialisation and co-operation 
and to further efficiency in the management of the soctalist 
economy. 

Acting on a multilateral basis, the CMA countries have 
put many important economic measures into effect. These 
include the building and commissioning of the Druzhhba oil 
pipeline; the integrated Mir power grid with a central 
control panel: the GMEA Institute for Standardisation. 

At a conference in June 1962 the Communist and Workers’ 
parties of the CMEA countries approved a document of 
paramount importance—Basic Principles of the International 
Socialist Division of Labour, which had been drawn up at 
the 15th CMEA meeting. 

* Ibid. p. 40. . 

= Planirovaniye v yevropeiskikh stranakh sctsializma, Moscow, 1962, 
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This document defines the main directions, content and 
fundamental forms of economic co-operation among the 
CMEA countries at the present stage of their development, 
when the conditions have been created for the planned 
implementation of the international socialist division of 
labour. It states that the aim of this division of labour is to 
“enhance the efficiency of social production, help achieve 
higher rates of economic growth and of the rise of the stand- 
ard of living in all socialist countries, promote industrialisa- 
tion, achieve a gradual levelling up of the existing differ- 
ences in the economic development of the socialist countries, 
and create the material basis for their more or less simulta- 
neous transition to communism in a single epoch’ ’.* 

The international socialist division of labour is put into 
effect in the most diverse forms. These forms of co-opera- 
tion are being steadily improved. Needless to sav. this divi- 
sion of labour is effectuated in conditions where the integrity 
of each country’s national economy is preserved and a ra- 
tional complex of mutually supplementing branches of the 
economy of each socialist country is promoted. 

The same June 1962 conference set up a standing organ, 
the CMEA Executive Committee invested with wide powers, 
and coordinated the economic development plans for the 
five-year period from 1961 to 1965. 

A large contribution toward improving the forms and 
methods of economic co-operation was made bv the decisions 
adopted at a conference of First Secretaries of the Central 
Committees of the Communist and Workers’ parties and 
Heads of Government of the CMEA countries in Moscow on 
July 24-26, 1963. The conference approved the time-limits 
for coordinating plans for the next five-year period (1966- 
1970). Moreover, it approved the CMEA proposal for a 
transition to multilateral settlements in the trade between 
the CMEA countries and the establishment for this purpose 
of an International Bank for Economic Co-operation.** 

The agreement on multilateral settlements in transferable 
rubles and on the establishment of the International Bank 
for Economic Co-operation was signed in Moscow in October 


_ * Osnovuniye printsipy mezhdunarodnogo sotsialisticheskogo razdele- 
niya truda, Moscow, 1964, p. 7. 
** Pravda, July 28, 1963. 
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1963. The new system of settlements and monetary rela- 
tions brought into operation by this agreement conformed to 
the present stage of economic co-operation between the 
CMEA countries. The bank was set up to promote economic 
co-operation, the further economic development of the CMEA 
countries, mutually beneficial trade and other economic 
links between them. Its functions are to effect multilateral 
settlements in transferable rubles, provide credits for foreign 
trade and other operations, attract and hold in deposit free 
funds in transferable rubles, transact operations in freely 
convertible and other currencies, control the fulfilment of 
settlement commitments by the member states, and transact 
other banking operations in accordance with the aims and 
tasks specified in its Charter. As the communication on its 
establishment stated, the bank “may, on instructions from the 
interested countries, finance and provide credits for the build- 
ing, modernisation, and operation of industrial enterprises 
and other projects from funds allocated by these countries.” 

The bank operates on the basis of truly democratic prin- 
ciples: equality and respect for the sovereignty of the mem- 
ber states. In the Council and Board all member countries 
have equal rights in the decision of questions linked with 
the bank’s activities. Decisions are adopted by the Council, 
the bank’s highest organ, only by agreement among all the 
member countries. 

The principles underlying the work of the International 
Bank for Economic Co-operation differ fundamentally from 
the principles in operation in capitalist monetary organisa- 
tions. For example, in the governing organ of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund the USA has almost the same number 
of votes as 50 Asian, African and Latin American countries 
combined, while in the governing organ of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development the USA has 
more votes than all the affiliated economically less developed 
countries put together.** Small wonder, that the Americans 
are virtually in control of these banks and enforce decisions 
in keeping with US interests. 

While promoting economic relations with the European 
socialist countries the Soviet Union renders them substantial 


* Pravda, October 24, 1963. 
** International Affairs No. 4, Moscow, April 1964, p. 61. 
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assistance. The following figures give an idea of the dimen- 
sions of this assistance. During the closing years of the 1960s 
the enterprises built with Soviet assistance accounted for: 
in the national steel output—100 per cent in Bulgaria, 37 
per cent in Poland, 17 per cent in Hungary; in the national 
output of nitrogen fertilisers: 100 per cent in Bulgaria and 
Rumania, 63 per cent in Hungary and 25 per cent in Poland. 
The power stations built with Soviet assistance accounted 
for the following proportion of the total national power- 
generating capacitv—67 per cent in Bulgaria. 33 per cent in 
Rumania and 25 per cent in Poland.” 

In the agreements signed after the war (up to January I, 
1969) the Soviet Union undertook to build or modernise 
nearly 1,600 industrial enterprises and other projects in the 
socialist countries. Most of these projects are now opera- 
tional. In some socialist countries the Soviet Union has 
helped to build entire branches of industry. 

For their part the CMEA countries help to promote econ- 
omic development in the Soviet Union. The level achieved 
by industrialisation in the European socialist countries has 
enabled them to considerably increase their exports of ma- 
chines and equipment. In 1966, for instance, the USSR im- 
ported 2,300 million rubles’ worth of equipment. of which 
78 per cent or 1,800 million rubles’ worth came from the 
European socialist countries.”* The largest imports of equip- 
ment by the USSR are from the GDR and Czechoslovakia. 
But other European socialist countries are likewise increas- 
ing their exports of machines. 

In 1965, after the CMEA countries had fulfilled their five- 
and seven-year economic development plans and entered 
a new five-year period (1966-1970), they became the first 
group of countries in the history of international economic 
relations to coordinate their long-term economic develop- 
ment plans and on that basis to coordinate their reciprocal 
deliveries of goods on a large scale. The adoption of these 
plans coincided in time with the economic reforms effectuat- 
ed in the CMEA countries. The aim of these reforms was 
to improve the management of the national economy by per- 


* Uneshneckonomicheskiye svyazi SSSR za 350 Ict. Moscow, 1967, 
Supplement No. 9, p. 27. 
** 50 let sovetskoi vnacshnei torgovli, Moscow, 1967, p. 105. 
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fecting planning, provide bigger incentives in production, 
encourage initiative and economic independence at factory 
level, and give the working people a larger material interest 
in the results of their work. 

The new system of economic management in the socialist 
countries is making possible to improve the forms and 
methods of running the socialist economy, eliminate dis- 
proportion between the various branches of industry and 
step up efficiency. Moreover. the economic reforms are help- 
ing to further economic co-operation between the fraternal 
countries and deepen and improve the international social- 
ist division of labour. 

Since the foundation of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance the member states have put far-reaching changes 
into effect in all spheres of the economy, achieved marked 
headway in science and technology and substantially raised 
the standard of living. A system of inter-state relations of 
a new type founded on the principles of proletarian inter- 
nationalism is now in operation for the first time in 
history. 

The CMEA countries form the world’s most rapidly 
developing industrial zone. In 1969 compared with 1950 
their gross industrial product increased 6.3-fold, while in 
the developed capitalist countrics it increased only 2.7-fold.* 
In 1968 the socialist countries accounted for approximately 
39 per cent of the world industrial output. 

Parallel with the trend towards the comprehensive devel- 
opment of the socialist states there is a growing objective 
need for a closer economic union between them. The Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties of the CMIA countries are 
helping to consolidate the economic achievement of their 
countries, combining this work with the interests of the 
socialist community as a whole. The programme for inter- 
national economic socialist integration mapped out at the 
23rd special CMEA summit at the close of April 1969 in 
Moscow was an important contribution strengthening the 
unity of the world socialist community and enhancing its 


political and economic influence. 


Socialist integration. now being effected by the fraternal 


parties and governments of the CMEA countries, meets with 
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the socialist community’s objective need for further socio- 
economic progress and fully conform to Lenin’s teaching 
on the creation of an “international co-operative of working 
people.” The ways and means of integration now being 
mapped out in the CMEA countries and agencies are a 
further creative enlargement on the ideas propounded by 
Lenin. 

The formation of the world socialist economy embraces 
a long period and a series of stages. At present this process 
is characterised by features showing that it has entered the 
stage of economic integration, the stage of a conscious and 
planned economic union of the CMEA countries and of the 
building of an international economic complex. 

Integration is closely linked with the scientific and techno- 
logical revolution and represents a wav of achieving a steep 
rise of the efficiency of social production and a higher level 
of the use of the advantages held out by the world socialist 
economy. 

Integration is attained on the basis of joint planned 
regulation of economic development bv the interested coun- 
tries through the establishment of appropriate international 
organisations and institutions. A specific feature of integra- 
tion is that it simultaneously embraces production, circula- 
tion and management, that it involves a complex approach 
to all the urgent problems of improving co-operation among 
the CMEA countries. 

At the special 23rd CMEA meeting close attention was 
given to all the aspects of the long-term Comprehensive Pro- 
gramme for socialist economic integration. and recommen- 
dations were made on ways and means of translating it 
into life: on furthering specialisation and co-operation of 
production, improving the coordination of economic develop- 
ment plans within the CMEA framework (for 1971-1975 and 
subsequent years), coordinating research and development. 
and the creation of joint scientific centres. The meeting 
discussed circulation and other problems forming the struc- 
ture of the extensive programme for integration.” 

In May 1970 the 24th CMEA meeting appraised the im- 
mense work that had been accomplished by its special agen- 
cies in the period after the 23rd meeting. 
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_ Important decisions were adopted on the promotion of 
joint planning in key sectors of the economies of the CMEA 
countries both in production and circulation, and on joint 
consultations on economic policy. Agreement was reached 
on the setting up in 1970 of an International Investment 
Bank to finance specialisation and co-operation in produc- 
tion on an international scale. The meeting approved propo- 
sals for exchanges of know-how and co-operation in prog- 
nostication in leading economic, scientific and_ technical 
spheres. It was decided to set up an International Institute 
for Economic Problems of the World Socialist System to 
study economic problems and the means of further deepening 
and improving co-operation among the CMEA countries. The 
meeting considered other specific problems linked with the 
deepening of co-operation among the CMEA countries, prob- 
lems which had to be jointly resolved in the process of 
coordinating the economic development plans for 1971- 
1975.” 

The decisions of the 23rd and 24th CMEA meetings gave 
further impetus to the growth of the socialist community's 
political and economic might and helped to foster the unity 
of the socialist countries and to consolidate their position 
in the struggle between the two systems. 

At the International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties on June 7, 1969 L. I. Brezhnev noted: 

‘In many ways the situation on the front of the anti-im- 
perialist struggle is now determined by the course of the 
economic competition between socialism and capitalism. It 
may be said with gratification that in this sphere the socialist 
countries have scored many achievements. If we take, for 
instance, the member countries of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance, we shall find that during the past ten 
years their national income has increased 93 per cent, while 
in the developed capitalist states the national income rose 
63 per cent in the same period. Occupying !8 per cent of 
the world’s territory and having only 10 per cent of the 
world’s population, the CMEA countries now account for 
approximately one-third of the world’s industrial produc- 
tion. On this foundation the people’s standard of living 1s 
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rising and increasing possibilities are opening for further 
successful economic, scientific and cultural develop- 
ment.’”* 

A few words must be said about the Soviet Union's econ- 
omic relations with the People’s Republic of China. 

In April 1956 the USSR and China signed an agreement 
on Soviet assistance for the building of 55 industrial enter- 
prises in addition to the 156 projects that were already being 
built under earlier agreements. These 55 enterprises includ- 
ed iron and steel, mechanical engineering, chemical, elec- 
trical engineering and radio engineering plants, artificial 
fibre and plastics factories, power stations, and aircraft in- 
dustry research institutes. 

An agreement on joint research in science and technology 
and on Soviet assistance in this work was signed by the 
USSR and China in January 1958 in Moscow. This agree- 
ment envisaged, among other things, joint work in 1958 
through 1962 on scientific and technological problems that 
were of crucial significance to China and also greater 
direct contact between research institutions in the two coun- 
tries.** 

Economic co-operation between the Soviet Union and 
China was furthered by the Treaty on Trade and Naviga- 
tion and the Protocol on Trade (signed on April 23, 195s). 
The treaty provided for a further advance of trade relations 
between the two countries, which undertook to accord each 
other most-favoured-nation treatment in all matters per- 
taining to trade and navigation and also other forms of 
economic links.*** 

On August 8, 1958 an agreement was signed in Moscow 
on Soviet assistance for the building and enlargement of 
47 projects, including iron and steel, chemical. coal, me- 
chanical engineering, wood-working and building enter- 
prises and power stations. Under that agreement the Soviet 
Union gratuitously transferred to China licences for the 
production of various commodities and also blueprints and 
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other technical documentation for the organisation of pro- 
duction at the above-mentioned enterprises.” 

Altogether the Soviet Union helped China to build 256 
factories, workshops and other projects,** which received 
the most up-to-date equipment. With Soviet assistance China 
built industries she had never had before: car, tractor, air- 
craft, power engineering, heavy and precision engineering, 
instrument-making, radio engineering and other industries. 
In the period from 1954 to 1963 the USSR turned over to 
China 24,000 sets of scientific and technical documents, in- 
cluding over 1,400 designs for large enterprises. The Soviet 
Union gave China extensive assistance in strengthening her 
defence capability and building a modern defence industry, 
and in training engineers, technicians and workers. In 1950- 
1962 it granted China long-term credits amounting to 1,816 
million rubles on favourable terms.*** 

Economic co-operation between the USSR and China em- 
braced the joint building of railways. This dates back to 
1952 when work was started on the Lanchow-Urumchi- 
USSR frontier railway, which runs for nearly 3,000 kilo- 
metres. In addition to building the sector on its own territory, 
the Soviet Union helped to build this railway on Chinese 
territory. However, the project was not completed by China. 
The sector of the railway adjoining the Soviet frontier re- 
mained unfinished. 

Another railway linking China with the Mongolian Pe- 
ople’s Republic and, through it, with the Soviet Union was 
the Chining-Erhlien-Ulan Bator line. Under an agreement 
signed in 1954 the Soviet Union undertook to build the sector 
of the line from Ulan Bator to the frontier between Mongolia 
and China. The Chining-Erhlien sector was completed in 
November 1955 and the Moscow-Ulan Bator-Pcking rail- 
way was opened to traffic in early 1956. The new railway 
shortened the route from the Soviet Union to China by 
1,100 kilometres and could have made it possible to achieve 
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a substantial expansion of economic co-operation with China. 
Soviet aid was highly appreciated by the Chinese leaders. 
For instance, in April 1957 Mao Tse-tung said: “In their 
struggle for national liberation the Chinese people had the 
fraternal sympathy and support of the Soviet people. After 
the Chinese revolution the Soviet Union rendered immense 
assistance in the building of socialism in China. This will 
never be forgotten by the Chinese people. * 

‘In marking the tenth anniversary of the People’s Republic 
of China”, Chou En-lai wrote, “the people of our country 
express their most sincere gratitude to the Soviet Union, 
which helped our country to build 166 projects during the 
first five-year plan period, and last and this vear signed 
agreements on aid to our country in building 125 projects. 
During the past ten years the Soviet Union has sent to China 
10,831 specialists to work in the economy, in the cultural 
sphere and in education. At the same time. gratitude must 
also be expressed to other socialist countries. which in the 
period of the first five-year plan helped our country to build 
68 projects and have signed new agreements on assistance 
in building over 40 projects, and which have at various times 
sent over 1,500 specialists to work in China. Our achieve- 
ments are indissolubly linked with the immense assistance 
we have received from the peoples of fraternal countries. 
Our people will never forget their earnest enthusiasm and 
friendship. They will always abide by the Marxist-Leninist 
principles of combining patriotism with internationalism 
and will steadfastly strengthen and promote fraternal co- 
operation with them.”* 

A letter of November 6, 1959 signed by Mao Tse-tung, 
Liu Shao-chi and Chou En-lai contains the following acknow}- 
edgement: “The Soviet people continue, as they have always 
done, to render the Chinese people powerful support and im- 
mense assistance in their struggle against imperialism and 
in building socialism, and for this the Chinese people express 
their heartfelt gratitude.’’*** 


* Jenmin Jihpao, April 18, 1957. 
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2. Further Strengthening of Solidarity 
Among Socialist Countries. The Problem 
of European Security 


Parallel with promoting economic relations, the Central 
Committee of the CPSU and the Soviet Government un- 
changeably pursued a policy of fostering unity and political 
co-operation among socialist states. Here a large contribution 
was made by the 1957, 1960 and 1969 meetings of Commu- 
nist and Workers’ Parties in Moscow. 

Further progress in developing fraternal co-operation 
among socialist countries was achieved in the 1960s. This was 
mirrored in the pertinent treaties. For instance, on July 6, 
1961 the USSR and the Korean People’s Democratic Repub- 
lic signed a Treaty of Friendship, Co-operation and Mutual 
Assistance, which cemented the long-standing alliance and 
unity between the Soviet and Korean peoples. On June 12, 
1964 the USSR and the GDR signed a Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Mutual Assistance and Co-operation, which was a fur- 
ther major contribution to the friendship between the two 
socialist states and to the struggle for the GDR’s legitimate 
rights as a sovereign state, against the revanchist claims of 
the Bonn reactionaries, for security in Europe.” 

Reciprocal visits by Party and Government leaders of the 
socialist countries and exchanges of views on basic problems 
of foreign policy and international relations have helped to 
reach unanimous decisions on pressing issues and to work 
out and coordinate common political guidelines on out- 
standing international problems. These visits have become 
not only an important means of resolving the political prob- 
lems in the relations between the Soviet Union and other 
socialist states but also a means of sharing experience. 
Exchanges of Party and Government delegations play an 
important role in furthering political co-operation among 
the socialist countries. 

In the period under review members of the Political 
Bureau, Secretaries of the Central Committee and many 
members of the CC’ CPSU have had systematic meetings 
with the leaders of the Communist and Workers’ Parties of 


—— 
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almost all the socialist countries. L. I. Brezhnev, N. V. Pod- 
gorny and A. N. Kosygin visited Bulgaria, Hungary, the 
GDR, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and other socialist 
countries. The Soviet Union was visited on many occasions 
by Todor Zhivkov, Janos Kadar, Kim []-Sung, Walter 
Ulbricht, Gustav Husak, Nicolae Ceausescu and other leaders. 
In 1964-1970 there were innumerable meetings and talks 
between Party and Government delegations ot the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries at summit level. At these 
constructive talks the delegations considered the further 
development of co-operation between the socialist states, a 
wide range of international problems and the situation in 
the international communist movement. 

These friendly talks resulted in the signing of important 
bilateral agreements or in the prolongation of the agree- 
ments already in operation. 

Replacing the Treaty of April 21, 1945, the Treaty of 
Friendship, Co-operation and Mutual Assistance, signed by 
the Soviet Union and Poland in Warsaw on April 8, 1965, 
envisages the strengthening of friendship between the two 
countries in keeping with the principles of socialist inter- 
nationalism and broader co-operation between the two coun- 
tries directly and within the framework of CMEA. The in- 
violability of the Oder-Neisse frontier is accentuated in the 
treaty. 

Under the terms of this treaty the USSR and Poland 
committed themselves to the use of all the means at their 
disposal to prevent aggression by the militarist and revan- 
chist forces in the FRG or in countries that entered into an 
alliance with it, and immediately to render each other every 
possible assistance, including the use of armed force, in the 
event of an armed attack on any one of them.* 

Similar provisions on co-operation and mutual assistance 
are contained in the Soviet Union’s treaty with Bulgaria of 
May 12, 1967, with Hungary of September 7, 1967, with 
Czechoslovakia of May 6, 1970 and with Rumania of 
July 7, 1970. 

Besides, the Soviet-Bulgarian treaty has a provision call- 
ing for good-neighbourly relations, mutual understanding and 
co-operation in the Balkans and in the Black Sea. 
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Considerable political significance attaches to the Treaty 
of May 6, 1970, signed in Prague by the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia, which reaffirms the principles of the Bra- 
tislava Statement of August 3, 1968 on the collective defence 
of socialism in each country of the socialist community. This 
treaty declares the Munich agreement null and void from 
the very moment it was signed. 

Somewhat earlier, on January 15, 1966, a Treaty of 
Friendship, Co-operation and Mutual Assistance was signed 
by the USSR and the Mongolian People’s Republic. Under 
that treaty the signatories pledged to maintain and strength- 
en friendship and co-operation between the countries of 
Asia. 

In the new treaties the signatories have reaffirmed their 
fidelity to the principles underlying the former treaties. The 
new treaties conform to the tasks facing the USSR and other 
socialist countries in the struggle for peace and security, for 
the defence of the revolutionary achievements of the fra- 
ternal peoples. They are permeated with the spirit of social- 
ist internationalism and joint defence of the socialist gains 
of the peoples of the socialist community. 

Its huge military and economic potential and the fact that 
it is one of the two leading world powers make the Soviet 
Union the most reliable mainstay of the peace and security 
of the socialist states. “The Soviet Union,” said Janos Ka- 
dar, “is the mightiest bulwark of the peoples of the socialist 
countries and aslo of the nations fighting for independence; 
it is the bulwark of all progressive aspirations, of all people 
fighting for a lasting peace, against the threat of a world 
war. * 

Mutual support in foreign policy issues, in international 
problems, is one of the specifics of socialist foreign policy 
and diplomacy. It has time and again cut short the aggres- 
sive designs of US imperialism against socialist countries and 
repelled all attempts at pressuring these countries. It will be 
recalled, for example, that the Soviet Union and other social- 
ist countries rendered effective assistance to the People’s 
Republic of China when the US imperialists and their Kuo- 
mintang agents aggravated the situation in the Taiwan 
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Strait. In 1955-1958 and in subsequent years the Soviet 
Union backed China in the question of Taiwan, primordial 
Chinese territory which the US armed forces had virtually 
occupied. When the ruling circles of the USA started fur- 
ther aggressive actions against China, the Soviet Govern- 
ment resolutely upheld the interests of the Chinese people. 
stating on September 7, 1958: “Any attack on the People s 
Republic of China, which is our great friend, ally and neigh- 
bour, is an attack on the Soviet Union. Ever true to its duty, 
our country shall do everything in its power, jointly with 
People’s China, to safeguard the security of our countries 
and peace in the Far East and the rest of the world.’ * 

In those years China’s leaders highly assessed the stand of 
the Soviet Union. In a letter of November 6, 1935S. 
Mao ‘Tse-tung, Liu Shao-chi and Chou En-lai_ wrote: 
“The Chinese people have received powerful support from 
the Soviet people in their struggle against US imperial- 
ism, which has seized the Chinese territorv of Taiwan and 
intruded into the Taiwan Strait. For this the Chinese people 
express their profound gratitude.’ 

On the international scene the Soviet Union has consist- 
ently opposed the imperialist “theory of two Chinas” and 
pressed for the restoration of the PRC's rights in the United 
Nations. 

The problems on which the Soviet Government feels agree- 
ment must be reached in the immediate future include Eu- 
ropean security inasmuch as Europe has been the scene of 
two world wars and has suffered most from these wars. To 
ensure European security, the Soviet Government contends, 
means, above all, to put an end to all revanchist doctrines 
and recognise the real situation in Europe. The Soviet 
Government has expressed its readiness to agree on an effec- 
tive and all-embracing system of collective security in 
Europe as the alternative to the existence of two opposing 
military groups. 

Along with other European socialist countries the Soviet 
Union took the initiative in raising the question of setting 
up an international system of security in Europe. In the 
opinion of the Soviet Government, genuine security in Europe 
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could be ensured only on an all-European basis, on the basis 
of co-operation between the countries of Eastern and Western 
Europe. European peace cannot be regarded as stable as 
long as one group of European states is opposed to another, 
as long as the arms race continues and as long as troops are 
concentrated on either side. The Soviet Union has pointed out 
that this situation is inimical to the interests of Europe and 
only benefhts those who want to keep Europe in a state of 
political and military tension. 

The Soviet Government has stated time and again that 
it is prepared to negotiate with all European states in order 
to discuss all urgent European problems and map out concrete 
ways of setting up a system of security in the continent. 

As the Soviet Government sees it, the principal conditions 
for ensuring European security and co-operation are recogni- 
tion of the existing frontiers, including the Oder-Neisse 
frontier and the frontier between the two German states, the 
unconditional recognition of the GDR as a sovereign state, 
and denial to the FRG of all access to nuclear weapons. 
Guided bv the commitments undertaken by the members of 
the anti-Hitler coalition to do everything to prevent Germany 
from ever again menacing her neighbours and to maintain 
world peace, the Soviet Union and the other socialist coun- 
tries stood resolutely against the West German militarists 
receiving nuclear weapons. 

A meeting of the Warsaw Treaty Political Consultative 
Committee in January 1965 in Warsaw demonstrated the 
unbreakable unity of these countries against imperialist ag- 
gression. The Political Consultative Committee declared 
that “in face of the imperialist threat the socialist countries 
are indivisibly united and close-knit and the attempts of the 
imperialist circles to undermine this solidarity are doomed 
to failure’’.* 

In connection with the plan to form a NATO multilateral 
nuclear force and give the West German revanchists access 
to nuclear weapons, the Political Consultative Committce 
made it plain that in response to the FRG’s nuclear arma- 
ment the socialist countries would be compelled to take 
the appropriate defensive measures to safeguard their secu- 


rity. 
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A further contribution to the struggle of the socialist com- 
munity against imperialism, for world peace and security, 
was the Bucharest meeting of the Warsaw Treaty Political 
Consultative Committee in July 1966 and the documents 
adopted by it: the Statement on the US Aggression in Viet- 
nam and the Declaration on Strengthening European Peace 
and Security. The significance of the Bucharest meeting lay, 
above all, in the fact that it convincingly demonstrated the 
unity of the Warsaw Treaty countries, this being the indis- 
pensable condition for effective joint action to preserve and 
consolidate peace, to avert another world war. The meeting 
closely analysed the international situation and mapped out 
a series of proposals whose implementation could remove 
the threat of war in Europe and benefit all mankind. 

The Warsaw Treaty countries reiterated their principled 
stand on the Vietnam issue and forcefully warned the US 
Government “of the responsibility it was assuming before 
the whole of mankind by continuing and escalating this war 
for all the unforeseen consequences also to the USA itself”. 
Similar warnings were issued by the Bucharest meeting in 
connection with the USA’s actions in spreading the war to 
Laos and Cambodia. The Warsaw Treaty countries declared 
their intention to continue giving every possible assistance 
to the Democratic Republic of Vietnam “with account of 
the requirements springing from the new phase of the war in 
Vietnam’, and also their readiness “if the Government of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam so requests” to allow 
their volunteers to go to Vietnam.” 

Problems of European security received close attention 
at the Bucharest meeting. The principled stand of the social- 
ist countries relative to the plans for setting up a so-called 
NATO joint nuclear force, within the framework of which 
West Germany could receive access to nuclear weapons, 
expressed, notably, in the decisions of the Warsaw Treaty 
Political Consultative Committee in early 1965, and the con- 
sistent struggle of the socialist and all other peace-loving 
states against these plans headed off the attempts to give 
nuclear weapons to the West German revanchists. “If, in 
spite of everything,’ states the Bucharest Declaration on 
Strengthening European Peace and Security, “the NATO 
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countries persist in acting against the interests of peace and 
effectuate their plans of setting up a multilateral nuclear 
force or giving West Germany form of access to nuclear 
weapons, the Warsaw Treaty states will have no alternative 
in face of the grave consequences of such action to the cause 
of European peace and security but to take the necessary 
defensive measures to ensure their security.” The Bucharest 
meeting made it plain that the Warsaw Treaty states were 
prepared, along with other countries, to look for mutually 
acceptable ways of strengthening peace in Europe and that 
on the international scene they were determined to ‘“‘pursue 
a policy of international co-operation, of uniting all free- 
dom-loving and progressive forces, of opposing imperialist 
aggression, dictation and coercion, of supporting the cause 
of freedom, national independence and social progress’’.* 

At the Bucharest meeting the Warsaw Treaty countries 
solemnly reaffirmed that they were in favour of the simul- 
taneous abolition of the two opposing military blocs: the 
North Atlantic alliance and the Warsaw Treaty Organisa- 
tion. However, inasmuch as the NATO countries were not 
willing to take such a radical step, the Bucharest meeting 
advanced a new proposal, namely, that two groups should 
abolish not the Warsaw Treaty and the North Atlantic al- 
liance as such but only their military organisations and that 
the pertinent agreement should be reached without further 
delay. The Bucharest meeting drew attention to important 
partial measures that could ease tension in Europe, such as 
the dismantling of foreign military bases, the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops from the territory of other countries, 
a coordinated cutback in agreed proportions of the armed 
forces of the two German states, the creation of nuclear-free 
zones and a commitment by the nuclear powers to refrain 
from using nuclear weapons against the countries in these 
zones. 

The Bucharest meeting mooted the idea of an all-European 
conference, to discuss European security and co-operation 
among all the European countries. 

The USSR and the other Warsaw Treaty countries are of 
the opinion that the creation of reliable guarantees of peace 
and security in Europe is a problem whose solution requires 
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patient and constructive discussion by all the European states. 
The proposal in the 1966 Bucharest Declaration therefore 
does not claim to be the final plan for the creation of a svstem 
of European security. But the approach of the Warsaw 
Treaty countries to the elaboration of a programme for Eu- 
ropean security is practicable and promising. At that stage 
the proposals of the USSR and other socialist countries were 
confined to defining the main areas in which measures to 
strengthen security in Europe could and should be taken. 

In view of imperialism’s new aggressive intrigues the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist states paid special attention 
to the further strengthening of their own defence capability. 

The idea of strengthening European security was further 
enlarged on at the Karlovy Vary Conference of European 
Communist and Workers’ Parties at the close of April 1967. 
The Statement adopted by that conference called upon all 
countries to recognise European post-war realities. The action 
programme, proclaimed in the Statement,* opened up a 
concrete prospect for peace by suggesting that the opposing 
military blocs should be replaced with a system of European 
security. 

The problem of easing tension and ensuring European se- 
curity has been unchangeably on the agenda of the con- 
ference of the leaders of the Warsaw Treatv countries. This 
problem was discussed at the Sofia (1968) and Budapest 
(1969) meetings of the Warsaw Treaty Political Consultative 
Committee, and at the Moscow (1969) and Prague (October 
1969) meetings of the Party and Government leaders of the 
Warsaw Treaty countries. The Prague meeting worked out 
proposals for the agenda composition of a conference on Eu- 
ropean security. It was declared that the participation of the 
USA and Canada in such a conference was possible and 
expedient. 

This problem continued to be discussed in 1970, in partic- 
ular at the Warsaw Treaty Foreign Ministers Conference 
in Budapest on June 21 and 22, 1970. The Budapest confer- 
ence issued a Memorandum, which was forwarded to the 
governments of the possible participants in a European con- 
ference. In this important document the socialist states sug- 
gested placing the preparations for a European conference 
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on a practical footing and proposed the composition and 
agenda. 

The Memorandum stated that a European conference 
could be attended by all European countries, including the 
GDR and the FRG on an equal footing and having equal 
rights with the other European states, and also by the USA 
and Canada. It suggested the following agenda: 

— European security and the renunciation of the threat 
or use of force in the relations between European states: 

—— promotion of trade, economic, scientific, technical and 
cultural relations on a basis of equality and directed toward 
the development of co-operation among the European coun- 
tries: 

— the formation of an agency on questions of security 
and co-operation in Europe. 

The hope was expressed that the suggestions in the Mem- 
orandum, which took the views of many interested states 
into account, would be favourably received by the govern- 
ments concerned. 

Six months later, in December 1970, the question of a 
European conference was discussed at the Berlin meeting 
of the Party and Government leaders of the Warsaw Treaty 
countries. In the Statement issued by that meeting it was 
noted that the efforts of the socialist countries were helping 
to improve the situation in Europe and implement the prin- 
ciples of peaceful coexistence of states with different social 
systems. The conviction was expressed that a European 
conference on security and co-operation would be a further 
major step toward consolidating peace in Europe. There 
were, therefore, the Statement pointed out, no grounds for 
delaying the conference and making any preliminary con- 
ditions. 

Moreover, it was noted that “the agenda has been more 
or less outlined, the composition has been determined and 
a broad foundation has been Jaid for understanding and 
for ensuring favourable results at the conference’. The com- 
munique issued at the closing of the Berlin mceting stated 
that the Warsaw ‘Treaty countries were prepared to do 
everything in their power to strengthen world security. | 

The world’s leading revolutionary force and the main- 
stay of the anti-imperialist movement, the socialist commu- 
nity of nations is moving from strength to strength. Economic 
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and political co-operation within the community is being 
expanded and improved. This is of the utmost importance 
as a factor promoting not only the economic and cultural 
development of each country in the community but also the 
international political position and defence capability of 
every socialist country and of the community as a whole. “The 
combined forces of the socialist camp,” it is stated in the Pro- 
gramme of the CPSU, “are a sure guarantee for each social- 
ist country against encroachments by imperialist reaction. 
The consolidation of the socialist countries in a single camp, 
its increasing unity and steadily growing strength, ensure 
the complete victory of socialism and communism within 
the framework of the system as a whole.’* 

The growing international weight of each socialist country 
is the direct result of the formation and development of the 
world socialist system. Extremely indicative in this respect 
is the example of the European socialist states. Is there any 
comparison, for example, between Poland’s present inter- 
national position with, as facts had shown, the constantly 
menaced and helpless position of bourgeois- and landowner- 
ruled Poland before the Second World War? 

For the first time in their history these countries have 
acquired a reliable defence of their security and national 
independence. Formerly the threat of aggression by German 
imperialism had hung over the Poles, Czechs, Slovaks and 
other peoples of Central and Southeastern Europe like the 
sword of Damocles. Todav their security is guaranteed by 
the entire might of the socialist community. The peoples of 
the socialist countries have been delivered once and for all 
from anxiety about the morrow. As a member of the family 
of socialist states, every socialist country is confident of its 
future. Today the defence capability of each socialist country 
consists not only of its own military and economic potential 
but also of the potential of the entire socialist community. 
The colossal nuclear-missile strength of the Soviet Union 
safeguards the security of the socialist countries. Today these 
countries are able to reinforce their security with incompa- 
rably smaller outlays for defence than had they not been 
members of the socialist community. Membership of that 
community enables the socialist countries to channel consid- 


* The Road to Communism, p. 465, 
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erable additional material and manpower resources for 
economic and cultural development. The might of the Soviet 
Union serves all the countries that have taken the road of 
socialist development. The Soviet Union guards world peace 
and the great achievements of world socialism. 

The vanguard role of the CPSU and the Soviet state 
guided by it is recognised by all the socialist countries and 
by the entire international communist movement. At the 1960 
Moscow Meeting the Communist and Workers’ Parties 
unanimously noted that “the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union has been, and remains, the universally recognised 
vanguard of the world communist movement, being the most 
experienced and steeled contingent of the international com- 
munist movement. The experience which the CPSU has 
gained in the struggle for the victory of the working class, 
in socialist construction and in the full-scale construction of 
communism, is of fundamental significance for the whole 
of the world communist movement. The example of the 
CPSU and its fraternal solidarity inspire all the Commu- 
nist parties in their struggle for peace and socialism, and 
represent the revolutionary principles of proletarian inter- 
nationalism applied in practice.’”* 

The unity and solidarity of the socialist countries are of 
decisive significance for the consolidation of the forces of 
peace, democracy and socialism and for mankind’s advance 
along the road of social progress. The experience gained by 
the world socialist community convincingly shows how vital 
the close alliance, co-operation and joint efforts of the social- 
ist countries are to the struggle for peace and security and 
to the creative work of building socialism and communism. 
Any step directed toward undermining this unity and break- 
ing the principles of fraternal friendship between the peoples 
of the USSR and other socialist countries is unequivocally 
denounced by these peoples, by the international working 
class and by progressive opinion throughout the world. 

In 1968 the growth of the forces of world socialism prompt- 
ed its enemies to launch another act of subversion against 
the world socialist community. This time they attacked the 
socialist system in Czechoslovakia, embarking on one of their 
biggest acts of subversion in the hope of breaching the 


* The Struggle for Peace, Democracy and Socialism, p. 80. 
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socialist community and thereby changing the balance of 
strength in Europe in their favour. Thus, in 1968 Czechoslo- 
vakia became a crucial sector of the struggle between i1m- 
perialist reaction and counter-revolution, on the one hand, 
and the forces of socialism, on the other. 

With the active assistance of international imperialist 
reaction the counter-revolutionary forces precipitated a po- 
litical crisis in Czechoslovakia and created a serious threat to 
the revolutionary achievements of the Czechoslovak people. 
“The weakness and absence of unity in the leadership of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia.” Gustav Husak said 
at a rally in Moscow in October 1969, “in which there also 
were Right-opportunist and revisionist elements, opened 
wide possibilities not only for the Right-opportunists but 
also to counter-revolutionary anti-socialist groups massively 
supported and inspired by the imperialist forces in the 
West.””* 

Using pseudo-socialist slogans, these groups split the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia. shook the foundations of 
the socialist system in Czechoslovakia, undermined her allied 
relations with the Soviet Union and other socialist states 
and subverted Czechoslovakia’s relations with the interna- 
tional communist movement. 

In this situation representatives of the Communist and 
Workers’ parties of six countries, including Czechoslovakia, 
met in conference in Bratislava in early August 1968 and 
adopted a Declaration reaffirming that “they will never al- 
low anybody to drive a wedge between socialist countries 
and undermine the foundations of the socialist social system. 
Fraternal friendship and unity in this area meet with the 
vital interests of our peoples and provide a reliable founda- 
tion for carrying out the socio-economic and political tasks on 
which the Communist parties of our countries are working”. 

I‘urther, it was underscored that the ‘maintenance, con- 
solidation and defence of the gains achieved at the cost of 
heroic effort and dedicated labour of each people are 
the common internationalist duty of all the socialist coun- 
tries”. 

In fulfilment of the principles underlying the Bratislava 
Declaration allied troops entered the territory of Czechoslo- 
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vakia in August 1968. This was a necessary emergency 
measure. It was an act of internationalist assistance in de- 
fence of the socialist achievements and the socialist state of 
the Czech and Slovak peoples. 

In the Main Document of the 1969 Meeting of Commun- 
ist and Workers’ Parties in Moscow it is noted that the forma- 
tion of the socialist world is part of the class battles on a 
global scale. It stressed that the enemies of socialism would 
not abandon their attempts to undermine the foundations 
of socialist state power, halt the socialist remaking of society 
and restore capitalist rule. “The defence of socialism,” the 
Main Document points out, “is an internationalist duty of 
Communists.’* 

The resolute measures taken by the USSR and other allied 
socialist countries in defence of the socialist achievements of 
the peoples of Czechoslovakia wrecked the sinister plans of 
external and internal reaction. 

In December 1970 a plenary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia adopted 
a document under the heading “Lessons of the Crisis in the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and in Society After 
the 13th Congress of the CPCz’, in which a detailed assess- 
ment was given of the situation in mid-August 1968. It 
stated that at the time Czechoslovakia was on the brink of 
a fratricidal struggle that was being precipitated by counter- 
revolution. The “entry of allied troops into Czechoslova- 
kia on August 21, 1968 averted this bloodshed and _ was, 
consequently, an indispensable and the only correct ac- 
tion”. 

Addressing a Soviet-Czechoslovak friendship rally in 
Moscow on October 27, 1969, L. I. Brezhnev said that “the 
principled stand of the Communists, the unity of the socialist 
countries and their internationalist solidarity proved strong- 
er than those who wanted to reverse the history of Czecho- 
slovak society and wrest power from the working class, from 
the working people. Counter-revolution did not and will 
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never gain the day! 


* International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties. Mos- 
cow 1969, p. 23. . , ‘ 

* T. |. Brezhnev, Leninskim kursom, Vol. 2. Moscow, 1970, 
p. 475. 
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3. Soviet-Chinese Relations 


There was a radical shift in China’s foreign policy at 
the close of the 1950s and early 1960s. 

During the initial years after the People’s Republic of 
China was proclaimed the Chinese leaders oriented their 
policy on support from world socialism. But whereas the 
overwhelming section of the party and the working people 
regarded this support as the key to the socialist transforma- 
tion of Chinese society, the leaders of the Communist Party 
of China, as has now become obvious, were guided mainly 
by nationalistic considerations. They counted on using the 
socialist progress achieved by China in alliance with the 
USSR and other socialist countries for their hegemonistic 
plans. 

In 1959 Great-Power, nationalistic trends began to mani- 
fest themselves more and more clearly in the policies of the 
Chinese leaders. They lost the ability to weigh the situation 
realistically and their policies became more and more ad- 
venturist. Renouncing the decisions that had been agreed 
and jointly adopted at the 1957 and 1960 meetings of the 
Communist and Workers’ parties in Moscow, China’s leaders 
tried at first, by subterfuge and duplicity, to impose their 
own ideological programme and leadership on the socialist 
community and the communist and national liberation move- 
ments and to supplant Marxism-Leninism and the experi- 
ence of the socialist states with the “thought’ of Mao ‘Tse- 
tung, a petty-bourgeois nationalistic revision of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

The differences between the CPC, on the one hand, and 
the CPSU and other fraternal parties, on the other, centred 
round questions affecting the interests of all peoples: war 
and peace, the development of the world socialist system, 
and the strategy and tactics of the world working-class move- 
ment and the national liberation struggle. When the design 
to subordinate the socialist community and other revolution- 
ary forces failed the Chinese leaders openly steered towards 
a split of the socialist community and the communist and 
national liberation movement. 

The sharp edge of the Chinese leaders’ international ac- 
tions is directed against the USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries which do not let them force their adventurist policies 
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on the world revolutionary movement and prevent them 
from achieving their hegemonistic, predatory ambitions. The 
education of the Chinese people in a spirit of hatred of the 
USSR and the CPSU and the inculcation of a kind of psy- 
chological barrier to rapprochement with the Soviet Union 
have become a key element of what is today called the 
“thought” of Mao Tse-tung. 

This is not only incompatible with Marxism-Leninism 
and proletarian internationalism but clashes with the guide- 
line mapped out by the CPC at its 8th Congress in 1956. 
In the political report of the Central Committee to the con- 
gress it was stated: “The developments over the past years 
show that the great alliance between China and the Soviet 
Union is a major bulwark of peace in the Far East and the 
rest of the world. The Soviet Union has rendered our coun- 
try immense assistance in socialist construction; extensive 
assistance has also been rendered by the People’s Democra- 
cies of Europe and Asia. The Chinese people will never forget 
this comradely assistance of the fraternal countries.... 
China’s unity and friendship with the great Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries, founded on common aims and 
mutual assistance, are eternal and unbreakable. The further 
consolidation and strengthening of this friendship and unity 
are our highest internationalist duty and the foundation of 
our country’s foreign policy.” 

In violation of the universally recognised norms of rela- 
tions between socialist countries, the Chinese leaders have 
tried to introduce into these relations methods and forms 
that are manifestly at variance with the principles underlying 
socialist international relations and with the nature of social- 
ist diplomacy. They ignore the fact that under international 
socialist co-operation diplomacy acquires a qualitatively new 
content. It has to be disencumbered of all the lies and deceit 
so broadly employed by bourgeois diplomacy. 

In an effort to destroy the socialist community and in total 
disregard of the interests of the socialist countries, the Chinese 
leaders evolved a “theory” according to which each country 
has to build socialism with its own resources, in other words, 
that a country’s national economy should be self-sufficient and 


* 8th National Congress of the Communist Party of China, Moscow, 
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that its economic relations with other countries should be 
confined to trade. 

With this theory as the pretext the Chinese Guvernment 
sharply curtailed economic and cultural relations with the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries. In 1960 it de- 
manded a revision of all the agreements and protocols it had 
signed with the USSR on economic, scientific and techno- 
logical co-operation and relinquished a large part of the 
Soviet equipment whose delivery had been planned. As a 
result, as early as 1962 the deliveries of plant and materials 
from the USSR dwindled to 2.5 per cent of the 1959 level.” 
Because of the policy pursued by the Chinese leaders the 
share of the socialist countries in China’s trade dropped 
from 68 per cent in 1959 to approximately 20 per cent in 
1967. In the period 1959-1966 China's trade with the East 
European socialist countries diminished by 73 per cent while 
with the industrialised capitalist states it increased 150 per 
cent.** This is evidence of the Maoists’ efforts to isolate the 
Chinese people from the socialist community. 

In order to aggravate relations with the USSR the Chinese 
leaders made unfounded claims to Soviet territory. 

The Soviet Government proposed consultations with the 
purpose of specifying the frontier between the USSR and 
China in individual sectors. In making this proposal the 
Soviet Government acted on the assumption that no terri- 
torial issues existed between the USSR and China and that 
there could only be the question of specifying some sections 
of the frontier where such specification was necessary. These 
consultations, held in Peking in 1964, were suspended by the 
Chinese. 

After 1960 there was a radical switch also in China’s 
stand on the question of a coordinated foreign policy by 
the socialist countries. In addition to refusing to coordinate 
its actions on the international scene with those of the other 
socialist countries, China began to attack the agreed policies 
pursued by the majority of the socialist states. The Chinese 
Government's disregard of the treaties and agreements it 
had signed with the Soviet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries was one of the expressions of its general trend toward 
a rupture with the socialist community. 

* M. A. Suslov, op cit., p. 55. 
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The Chinese leaders totally abandoned juint, agreed actions 
with the USSR and other socialist countries on the inter- 
national scene and departed from the common foreign policy 
of the socialist states on major world issues. They propound- 
ed an adventurist programme on the question of war and 
peace, a programme that was sharply at variance with the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism and with the socialist foreign 
policy founded on these principles. Instead of intensifying 
the struggle against world imperialism the Maoists spear- 
headed their attacks at the socialist states. 

In their propaganda the Chinese leaders belittled the threat 
and horrors of a thermonuclear war, maintaining that the 
‘atomic bomb jis a paper tiger’. They declared that they 
would not hesitate to sacrifice half of the world’s population 
if that hastened the downfall of imperialism. “On the ruins 
of imperialism,” they asserted in a work entitled Long Live 
Leninism!, “the victcrious peoples will rapidly create a 
thousand times higher civilisation than the capitalist system 
and build a truly wonderful future for themselves.” 

This absurd theory was emphatically rejected by the 
Soviet Government in its Statement of September 21, 1963. 
“We,” the Statement said, “are fully aware of what modern 
nuclear weapons are like and therefore consider that instead 
of concentrating their efforts on the struggle to avert another 
world war the Chinese leaders are engaging in absurd and 
irresponsible forecasts of the casualties in a future war.’* 

The Chinese leaders irresponsibly juggled with pseudo- 
revolutionary phrases in key problems of war and peace: 
“There obviously are two possibilities,” they declared, “either 
to attack imperialism resolutely and bury it or to be afraid 
of sacrifice and surrender.”** This approach left no room 
for a peaceful settlement of outstanding issues and for 
peaceful coexistence, which, in view of the existence of coun- 
tries with opposing social systems, is the only correct and 
reasonable principle for relations between them. 

Time and again the CPSU and the Soviet Government 
suggested that the Chinese leaders cease the polemic, nor- 
malise relations with the USSR and join in the struggle 
against imperialism and aggression. 


* Pravda, September 21-22, 1963. 
= Tenmin Jihpao, July 20, 1963. 
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However, instead of heeding the voice of reason they 
steered toward a further aggravation of their relations with 
the USSR and other socialist countries, giving their attacks 
on the CPSU and the international communist movement 
the character of state policy. 

Relations between the USSR and China deteriorated 
sharply when the ‘‘cultural revolution” was started in China. 
The “cultural revolution” brought the actual political aims 
of the Chinese leaders into bold relief. It showed that they 
had adopted anti-Marxist policies and had discarded prole- 
tarian internationalism in favour of Great-Han chauvinism 
and nationalism. 

Acting on the motto that “‘the aim justifies the means’. the 
Chinese leaders had recourse to the most odious methods of 
political struggle. Repressions stalked Chinese citizens for 
showing any sympathy for the Soviet Union.” 

In 1967-1969 wild orgies were staged by the hungweipings 
outstide the USSR Embassy in Peking, and many Soviet of- 
ficials were attacked and manhandled. On the preposterous 
claim that the USSR was “conspiring” with US imperialism. 
that “‘capitalism was being restored” in the Soviet Union, 
the Chinese leaders stepped up their political attacks on the 
USSR and other socialist countries and started divisive ac- 
tivities in the international communist movement.** ‘They 
declared that the CPSU and the Soviet Union were “Enemy 
No. 1”, against whom they intended “‘to fight to the end” 
and whose ‘‘defeat’’ was ludicrously proclaimed as a “con- 
dition” for the struggle against imperialism. The anti-Soviet 
policies of the Chinese leadership were formally endorsed 
in the decisions of the 9th Congress of the CPC in April 
1969. Nation-wide campaigns in which the people were in- 
doctrinated in an anti-Soviet spirit followed one another 
in China. 

Moreover, in 1969 the Chinese leaders provoked armed 
clashes along the Soviet-Chinese frontier (on Damansky 
Island, in the region of the Tasta River, Semipalatinsk 
Region, on Goldinsky Island, and elsewhere). A Soviet Gov- 
erment Statement of March 29, 1969 emphasised that these 
provocations and the tension on the Soviet-Chinese frontier 


* Pravda, November 27, 1966. 
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were ‘‘scriously prejudicing the cause of socialism and peace, 
the general front of the anti-imperialist struggle and friend- 
ship between the Soviet and Chinese peoples’’.* 

Despite the openly hostile, anti-Soviet policy of the Chinese 
leadership, the Soviet Government displayed maximum re- 
straint and made every effort to preserve the unity of the 
socialist countries and reconcile the differences between the 
USSR and China. On Government and Party level repeated 
offers were made to the Chinese leaders to normalise state 
relations between the USSR and China. 

The policy of the CPSU and the Soviet Government to- 
ward China was clearly enunciated in L. I. Brezhnev’s speech 
at the 1969 International Meeting of Communist and Work- 
ers’ Parties, in the Soviet Government Statements of March 
29 and June 13, 1969, and in the decisions of the CC CPSU 
Plenary Meeting in June 1969 and the sixth session of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. This policy is based on the 
concurrence of the long-term interests of the Soviet and 
Chinese peoples in the building of socialism. 

On Soviet initiative the Chairman of the Council of Mini- 
sters of the USSR A. N. Kosygin, who was returning to 
Moscow from Hanoi, stopped at Peking where he had a meet- 
ing on September 11, 1969 with the Premier of the State 
Council of the PRC Chou En-lai. They considered the ques- 
tion of normalising the situation on the frontier, an = ex- 
change of ambassadors, an expansion of trade and cconomic 
links, and other problems. Moreover, they discussed steps to 
normalise government-to-government relations. 

This was followed by some lessening of the tension on the 
frontier. The Soviet Union sent its Ambassador to the PRC 
and China appointed her Ambassador to the USSR; a proto- 
col on an expansion of trade between the two countries in 
1971 was signed in November 1970. However, China's overall 
policy toward the USSR remained unchanged. Anti-Soviet 
propaganda continued unabated in Chinese newspapers and 
magazines. Pamphlets inciting hatred of the USSR continued 
to be disseminated. And war hysteria against the USSR 
continued to be artificially fanned. 

Talks on frontier issues opened in Peking on October 20, 
1969 between Government delegations of the USSR and the 
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PRC. At these talks the Chinese made a number of clearly 
unacceptable conditions and evaded concrete negotiations on 
a specification of the frontier. A. N. Kosygin noted in his 
election speech that the Chinese had adopted an attitude that 
made it impossible to achieve “any tangible progress either 
in the normalisation of relations generally or in the present 
talks in Peking between the government delegations of the 
two countries on a settlement of frontier issues.” 

Mentioning China’s policies toward the Soviet Union in 
an election speech on June 12, 1970, L. I. Brezhnev noted 
that the “Chinese leadership is continuing its ideological 
and political attacks on the Soviet social svstem and on our 
Party’s Leninist guidelines. 

‘‘We shall, as we have in the past, resolutelv reject these 
attacks and consistently and firmly uphold the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism and proletarian internationalism. ** 


4, Soviet Assistance to Revolutionary Cuba 


In the period under review the world socialist svstem was 
joined by a country of the Western Hemisphere. In Latin 
America the upswing of the national liberation movement 
led to the victory of the revolution in Cuba. The reactionary 
regime headed by the US-installed dictator Fulgencio Batista 
was deposed in Cuba on January 1, 1959 and a revolutionary 
Government headed by Fidel Castro was formed. 

The new Government was recognised by the Soviet Union 
on January 10, 1959. In April 1961 Cuba was constituted 
a socialist state. The Cuban revolution broke the chain of 
imperialist oppression in Latin America and led to the estab- 
lishment of the first socialist state on the American conti- 
nent, marking a historic turning point and opening in that 
region a new phase of the revolutionary movement.*** 

The revolution in Cuba evoked the hatred of the US im- 
perialists and they used against it their entire arsenal of 
political blackmail, economic pressure and counter-revolu- 
tionary plots. In addition to political pressure and threats 


* Pravda, June 11, 1970. 
* Pravda, June 13, 1970. 
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they organised an economic blockade of Cuba, believing that 
that would undermine Cuba’s economy, artificially induce 
economic difficulties and thereby compel the Cuban Govern- 
ment to surrender. This was the USA’s objective when it 
went back on its commitment to import Cuban sugar, a major 
source of national income without whose export Cuba, which 
depends on imports of food and other commodities, cannot 
exist. This put Cuba in an extremely difficult position. 

Trade with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
and extensive disinterested economic assistance from the 
USSR enabled Cuba to neutralise imperialist pressure and 
repulse the economic aggression started by the USA with 
the aim of subverting the Cuban revolution. A trade and 
payment agreement creating the conditions for close econom- 
ic co-operation between the USSR and Cuba and ensuring 
Cuba with Soviet economic assistance was signed as early 
as February 1960. Under this agreement the USSR pledged 
to purchase Cuban sugar in exchange for the commodities 
required by Cuba and also to grant Cuba credits amounting 
to US$100 million for the purchase of plant and other goods 
in the Soviet Union. Fidel Castro spoke highly of the assist- 
ance of the USSR and other socialist states in strengthening 
the independence of the Cuban republic. “We,” he said, 
“withstood the attacks because a rapidly developing large 
and powerful community of socialist countries exists... 
because, despite being virtually encircled by the imperialists, 
our country has the possibility to acquire oil, to sell its pro- 
ducts and purchase machines.’’* 

The liberation struggle of the Cuban people against US 
imperialism received the full understanding and active sup- 
port of the Soviet Union. Besides extending economic as- 
sistance to Cuba, the Soviet Government warned the aggres- 
sive circles in the USA that the USSR was prepared to take 
the most resolute steps to safeguard Cuba’s independence. 
When Raul Castro, the Cuban Minister for the Revolution- 
ary Armed Forces, visited the USSR in July 1960 the Soviet 
Government assured the Government of Cuba of its support. 
Shortly before that visit, in June 1960, an agreement was 
signed on the sale of Soviet oil to Cuba, with the result that 
Cuba was delivered from her dependence on the US im- 
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perialists for her fuel. At a meeting with Fidel Castro on 
September 23, 1960 at the 15th General Assembly in New 
York the Head of the Soviet Government reaffirmed the 
Soviet Union’s readiness to give Cuba every possible as- 
sistance and support. 

The Kennedy Administration, which took over from the 
Eisenhower Administration in January 1961, continued the 
latter’s bankrupt policies toward Cuba. 

On April 17, 1961 Cuba was piratically attacked by armed 
gangs who were supported by US naval vessels and aircraft. 

On the next day, April 18, the Soviet Government pub- 
lished a Statement exposing the USA’s support of the invad- 
ers, expressing firm determination to give the Cuban people 
all the assistance they required in their struggle for freedom 
and independence and demanding the cessation of the aggres- 
sion against Cuba. “Cuba is not alone.” the Statement 
warned.” ‘The USA was compelled to beat a retreat. 

However, subsequent developments showed that the failure 
of the April invasion had not discouraged the US imperial- 
ist circles in their attempts to strangle revolutionary Cuba. 
They started preparations for another invasion, this time 
with the use of their own land forces. 

In this tense situation the Soviet Union helped Cuba to 
build up a strong army to guard the revolutionarv achieve- 
ments of her people. In the summer of 1962. in view of the 
mounting threat from the USA. Cuba requested additional 
assistance from the Soviet Union. Agreement was quicklv 
reached between the USSR and Cuba on further steps to 
strengthen Cuba's defence capabilitv. On October 22 the 
Kennedy Administration announced that it had blockaded 
Cuba, calling the blockade a quarantine to deceive world 
opinion. 

The blockade of Cuba was gross violation of the freedom 
of the high seas, which the USA had hitherto proclaimed 
as one of its kev foreign policy doctrines. A blockade in 
peace-time was a glaring violation of international law. 
Moreover, the USA began to concentrate armed forces in 
the Caribbean and alerted its forces in Europe—the 6th and 
7th fleets. airborne, infantry and armoured divisions and air 
units. The threat of invasion hung over Cuba. 
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In face of these military preparations the Soviet Union 
was compelled to take the corresponding defensive steps. On 
October 23 the Soviet Government issued a Statement warn- 
ing the US Government that it was “assuming a grave re- 
sponsibility for the destiny of the world and recklessly playing 
with fire’.* It called upon all governments and peoples “to 
protest against the US acts of aggression against Cuba and 
other countries, categorically denounce these acts and prevent 
the US Government from starting a thermonuclear war’’.** 
The Soviet representative in the United Nations was instruct- 
ed to call for an immediate meeting of the Security Council 
to consider the question of the USA’s violation of the UN 
Charter and its threat to world peace. 

The Soviet peace initiative aimed at settling the Carib- 
bean crisis received the whole-hearted support of the social- 
ist countries and of many other UN member states. 

Agreement on a settlement of the crisis was reached as a 
result of an exchange of messages between the Head of 
the Soviet Government and the US President. 

Unparalleled in the post-war years, this crisis, which had 
confronted mankind with the threat of a world-wide ther- 
monuclear shambles, was resolved thanks to the Soviet 
Government’s firm and flexible stand, the determination of 
the Cuban people to defend their country’s independence and 
the support that this just cause received from the Warsaw 
Treaty states. 

The whole world highly evaluated the peaceableness and 
wisdom displayed by the Soviet Union and its Government 
during that anxious period. 

The peaceful settlement of the Caribbean crisis strength- 
ened Cuba’s international position. 

Soviet-Cuban relations were considerably furthered by a 
visit paid by Fidel Castro to the USSR in April-May 1965. 
The Soviet-Cuban Statement, signed as a result of the talks 
held during that visit, declared that the two countries were 
at one in their assessment of the obtaining international sit- 
uation and in their attitude in the struggle to safeguard and 


strengthen peace.*** It was stressed that the trade and eco- 
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nomic relations between the two countries were making suc- 
cessful headway. 

Friendship and all-sided co-operation between the USSR 
and Cuba continued to develop in subsequent years. In the 
political sphere note must be made of the reciprocal visits 
by Party and government leaders. Fidel Castro, Prime Min- 
ister of the Revolutionary Government of the Republic of 
Cuba, paid a ten-day visit to the Soviet Union from Januarv 
13 to 23, 1964. The communique published at the close of 
the talks during that visit noted that the sides had exchanged 
views on the international situation and reaffirmed the 
concurrence of these views as indicated in the Soviet-Cuban 
Statement of May 23, 1963. The communique stated that in 
the sphere of economic relations the sides had arranged to 
sign a long-term trade agreement.” 

Cuba’s President Oswaldo Dorticos Torrado visited the 
Soviet Union on October 14-17, 1964. In the pertinent Soviet- 
Cuban communique it was noted that at the talks there was 
a comprehensive exchange of views on the further develop- 
ment and promotion of fraternal links and constructive co- 
operation between the USSR and Cuba.** 

In October-November 1965 the Soviet Union was visited 
by Raul Castro, Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Cuba, Deputy Prime Minister and Min- 
ister of the Armed Forces. Shortly afterwards (in December 
1965) a visit to the Soviet Union was paid by Carlos Rafael 
Rodriguez, member of the Secretariat of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Cuba and a Minister of 
the Government. 

Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
A. N. Kosygin visited Havana on June 26, 1967 at the in- 
vitation of the Revolutionary Government of Cuba. During 
that visit the sides examined the development of Soviet- 
Cuban co-operation and international problems. 

The Soviet Union has consistently upheld Cuba’s sover- 
eignty and independence against encroachment by US im- 
perialism. On August 9, 1964, for example, the Soviet repre- 
sentative at the United Nations forwarded a Soviet Govern- 
ment Statement to the Security Council Chairman regarding 


”* Pravda, January 23, 1964. 
** Pravda, October 19, 1964. 
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the decisions that were adopted against Cuba on July 25 at a 
conference of OAS Foreign Ministers. The Statement de- 
nounced the USA’s attempts to circumvent the UN Charter 
and harness the Organisation of American States to its ag- 
gressive policy toward Cuba, a member of the United Na- 
tions. On May 30, 1966 TASS published a Statement con- 
demning the provocations of the US military against the 
Republic of Cuba. 

Ever since the Republic of Cuba was proclaimed the Soviet 
Government has been doing much to help it break the eco- 
nomic and trade blockade enforced by US imperialism. 
Moreover, the Soviet Union is helping Cuba to end her iso- 
lation on the international scene. In regard to Cuba the Soviet 
Government pursues a policy of rendering her disinterested 
assistance in building socialism. 

From the very outset the Soviet Union has been helping 
the Cuban people to repulse US imperialist econumic aggres- 
sion and enforce socio-economic reforms. As early as 1959 it 
purchased substantial quantities of Cuban sugar. In Dec- 
ember 1960 it declared that it would supply Cuba with all 
the goods she could not purchase in other countries, and 
would, in the course of the year, buy 2,700,000 tons of sugar 
if this sugar was not bought by the USA. Moreover, the 
USSR announced that it would sell Cuba oil and oil products 
at lower prices than had been paid to US oil companies. 
Beginning with 1960 the USSR commenced delivering to 
Cuba up to 5 million tons of oil and oil products annually 
and buying from two to three million tons of unrefined sugar 
every year. 

Note must be made of the important Soviet-Cuban 
five-year trade and payment agreement of February 13, 
1960." It was, in effect, Cuba’s first-ever agreement based on 
the equality of the signatories and on mutual benefit. For 
a period of five years (1960-1964) this agreement gave Cuba 
an assured market for one million tons of unrefined sugar 
annually and ensured her with deliveries of Soviet indus- 
trial plant, currency and other benefits. Fidel Castro char- 
acterised it as “one of the most advantageous agreements 
ever signed by the Republic”.** A Soviet-Cuban protocol on 

* Pravda, February 15, 1960. ; 

= Eidel Castro, Speeches and Pronouncemcents, Moscow, — 1960, 
p. 278 (in Russian). 
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mutual deliveries of goods for 1964 and an agreement on 
favourable Soviet long-term credits to Cuba were signed in 
Havana on January 11, 1964. Ten days later, on January 21, 
an agreement was signed on deliveries of unrefined sugar 
for 1965-1970, under which the USSR pledged to purchase 
a total of 24,100,000 tons of sugar from Cuba (2,100.000 
tons in 1965, 3,000,000 tons in 1966, 4,000,000 tons in 1967 
and 5,000,000 tons in each of the subsequent years).* ‘The 
agreement provided for fixed prices for sugar over a pro- 
longed period. Besides its importance from the standpoint of 
trade, this agreement guaranteed the Cuban economy against 
fluctuations in regard to the demand for and price of sugar in 
the world market and against economic subversion by US 
monopoly capital. It gave Cuba bigger possibilities for the 
long-term planning of her economic development on a sound 
foundation with a view to raising the living standard of 
her people. This made the agreement a major factor of 
economic development in Cuba. 

Since 1960 there has been a steady expansion of trade 
between the Soviet Union and Cuba.** 

Without belittling the significance of trade and commod- 
ity exchanges, it must be said that trade is only part of 
Soviet-Cuban economic co-operation, which is broadening 
and deepening with each passing year. 

As early as the first two or three vears after the Cuban 
revolution the Soviet Union began to extend the most diverse 
assistance to Cuba. This was noted in the Soviet-Cuban 
communique of May 25. 1963. which stated that the Soviet 
Union was rendering Cuba technical assistance in geological 
survevs, in the enlargement and reconstruction of three 
metallurgical conversion plants, in the building of two 
large power stations, in the enlargement of the nickel, chem- 
ical and fishing industries, in urgent irrigation and 
drainage projects and in the building of a mechanical fac- 
tory. 

The USSR is helping Cuba to build up heavy and metal- 
working industries and to construct factories producing spare 


* Noticias de Hoy, January 80, 1964; Kuba. 10 Ict revolutsii 
Moscow, 1968, p. 256. 


“" Oneshnaya torgovlya SSSR. Statistichesky sbornik. 1918-1966, 
1967, p. 69. 
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parts for machines. In 1962 work was started on a fishing 
base in Havana, the most modern and largest port in Latin 
America. 

Two agreements were signed by the Soviet Union and 
Cuba in 1964: one on co-operation in irrigation and land 
drainage for 1964-1965, and the other on Soviet technical 
assistance in the building of industrial and other projects. 
In particular, the Soviet Union undertook to reconstruct 
almost the entire sugar industry in Cuba. The first stage 
of this reconstruction, which will embrace 60 refineries, was 
started in 1965. 

There was a further expansion of Soviet-Cuban co-opera- 
tion in 1965-1969. A protocol on technical assistance to 
Cuba in geological surveying was signed on September 20, 
1965; a protocol on broader economic and _ technical co- 
operation was signed on November 23, 1965. The USSR 
helped Cuba build several communications projects, a large 
hospital at Holguin, a file factory, an auto-repair works and 
many other projects. 

Under the protocol of May 7, 1967 on the second stage 
of the reconstruction of Cuba’s sugar industry, the Soviet 
Union granted Cuba long-term credits to pay for equipment 
deliveries. 

The Soviet Union remains Cuba’s largest supplier of 
machines and equipment for industry, agriculture and trans- 
port. 

Mention must also be made of Sovict assistance in the 
training of skilled workers, engineers and technicians for 
Cuba in the USSR and at training centres in Guba. Such 
centres have been set up for the training of specialists for 
agriculture and various industries. Hundreds of young 
Cubans receive the most diverse skills in the USSR. 

On December 9, 1970 an agreement was signed on the 
establishment of a Soviet-Cuban commission for economic, 
scientific and technical co-operation. This agreement was 
evidence that co-operation between the two countries had 
risen to a higher level. 

In all spheres of Cuba’s national economy the Cuban 
people feel the friendly hand of all-sided fraternal assist- 
ance from the peoples of the Soviet Union and other soctal- 
ist countries. It was due to this assistance that ever since 
the victory of the revolution Cuba has been making success- 
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ful headway in all spheres of her economy, science, technol- 
ogy and culture. 

Every year when the Cuban people mark the anniversary 
of their revolution they proudly look back to their achieve- 
ments, noting the role played by the assistance, support and 
solidarity of the socialist countries, above all of the Soviet 
Union. At a rally marking the 10th anniversary of the 
Republic Fidel Castro stressed: ‘““Today when we can firmly 
count on the success of our motherland, when we can alreadv 
see our wonderful future, we must note the significance of 
the solidarity of the socialist community, especially of the 
solidarity of the USSR.... In all justification we must say 
that for us this assistance has been decisive.’* 


+ + 


The period from 1957 to 1970 was characterised bv further 
successes in the development of the world revolutionary 
process. The most important event was the victory of the 
socialist revolution in the Western Hemisphere: the first 
socialist state, the Republic of Cuba, was created in Latin 
America. Relying on the assistance and support of the 
USSR and other socialist countries the Republic of Cuba 
successfully embarked on the building of socialism. These 
years saw the countries of the socialist community making 
noteworthy progress. Economic co-operation among them 
embraced not only trade but also production. Economic 
development plans began to be coordinated on a growing 
scale. The USSR continued rendering socialist countries 
extensive fraternal assistance in the economic and cultural 
fields. The national economies of the CMEA countries entered 
into the process of socialist integration. 

All these vears extensive work was conducted to improve 
the Soviet Union’s allied relations with the other socialist 
countries. This period witnessed the conclusion of the new 
treaties of friendship, co-operation and mutual assistance 
with the Korean People’s Democratic Republic, the GDR, 
Poland, Mongolia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania. “Alongside the Warsaw Treaty, which will con- 
tinue to be strengthened and improved,” L. I. Brezhnev said 


* Pravda, January 7, 1969, 
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in a speech on June 12, 1970, “these bilateral treaties form 
a wide-ranging and integral system of reciprocal obligations 
of the socialist countries to each other and to the socialist 
community, which represents a common achievement bene- 
fiting them all.’’* 

In this period the advantages of socialism and the wider 
co-operation and mutual fraternal assistance enabled the 
socialist countries to step up their economic development, 
make further headway in the economic competition with 
capitalism and strengthen the economic and military might 
of the entire socialist community. The socialist system was 
thus becoming the decisive factor of social development. On 
June 7, 1969, L. I. Brezhnev characterised this period as 
follows: “The 1960s will occupy a special place in the history 
of world socialism. It was in this decade that many of the 
fraternal countries completed the building of the founda- 
tions of socialism and went over to building a developed 
socialist society. As it becomes more mature socialist society 
more fully reveals the advantages of its economic and socio- 
political organisation and of the true democracy inherent in 
it. All this is a considerable contribution to our common 
ieee to the cause of strengthening the anti-imperialist 
ront.** 

The Soviet Union and the other countries of the socialist 
community act in concert, as they have always done, in the 
struggle for peace, for a negotiated settlement of outstanding 
international problems. This joint action and mutual support 
have cut short many of imperialism’s aggressive designs, 
helped to preserve peace and ease international tension. 


* Pravda, June 13, 1970. i, ; 
= International Mecting of Communist and Corkers Parties. Atos- 
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Chapter Twenty-Nine 


NEW SOVIET INITIATIVES IN THE STRUGGLE 
FOR DISARMAMENT (1959-1970) 


1. Soviet Proposals for General and Complete 
Disarmament at the 14th General Assembly 


In 1959 the Soviet Government launched a new important 
initiative in the struggle for disarmament. for averting the 
threat of war. The continued massive stockpiling of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons and the development of super-long- 
distance means of delivering these weapons, combined with 
the tension generated by the cold war of the imperialist 
powers, had created a serious threat to world peace. The 
situation demanded the most determined action by all the 
peace forces. The Soviet Government was concerned for the 
destinies of peace and it could not fail to take account of 
the fact that because of the attitude of the Western powers 
the disarmament talks, conducted in the UN agencies for 
nearly 14 years, had yielded no practical results and entered 
an impasse. 

In the course of these 14 years the Soviet Union had 
explored all possible variants of a settlement of the disar- 
mament problem in an effort to induce the Western powers 
to agree to a cutback of armaments and armed forces and 
to steps to eliminate the danger of a nuclear war. It suggested 
that disarmament should begin with the banning and de- 
struction of nuclear weapons. The Western powers turned 
down this suggestion on the grounds that this would be 
prejudicial to them because the USSR had the advantage 
in conventional armed forces. Taking this objection into 
consideration the Soviet Union suggested beginning disarma- 
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ment with an agreed reduction of conventional armed forces 
and then going over to the elimination of atomic and hy- 
drogen bombs. But this, too, proved inacceptable to the 
Western powers. To overcome Western objections the Soviet 
Union suggested the adoption of at least some initial partial 
measures that would improve the international situation, as 
the Western powers had earlier insisted on in words. But 
as soon as the pertinent suggestions were put forward by 
the Soviet Union, the USA and its allies went back on their 
agreement to the partial measures they had talked so much 
about. 

After carefully weighing the obtaining international situa- 
tion and the experience of the disarmament talks, the Central 
Committee of the CPSU and the Soviet Government came 
to the conclusion that a new approach had to be tried in 
order to settle the most pressing disarmament problems and 
that the surest step would be to propose an international 
agreement on general and complete disarmament by all 
states, i.e., on the destruction of all means of warfare and 
thereby ruling out the very possibility of war. 

At the 14th General Assembly in New York on September 
18, 1959 the Soviet Union tabled concrete proposals for 
general and complete disarmament. 

These proposals, submitted in the form of a Declaration, 
were an enlargement on the basic ideas of the draft conven- 
tion on general and complete disarmament that had been 
proposed by the Soviet Union in February 1958 at the fifth 
session of the Preparatory Commission and at the Disarma- 
ment Conference. The Soviet Declaration stated: 

“This is a radical programme but it is precisely this that 
guarantees its feasibility in the obtaining conditions. The 
existence of the opposing groups of powers, within which 
are tens of states linked by mutual military commitments, 
and the headlong development of military equipment require 
courageous and far-reaching solutions to ensure peace. 

“The proposal for complete and general disarmament 
differs from all other disarmament proposals in that its 
implementation rules out all unequal conditions and _ the 
possibility of creating any military advantages for any 
country.’ * 


* Izvestia, September 19, 1959. 
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The substance of the Soviet proposals was that all coun- 
tries should effectuate complete disarmament, i.e., the 
complete abolition of their armed forces and armaments, and 
should have no means of conducting war. 

The Soviet Government proposed the abolition of land 
armies, navies and air forces, and the disbandment of general 
staffs and military schools so that countries would only have 
the minimum contingents of internal security forces (militia, 
police) armed with small weapons and designed for the 
maintenance of internal law and order. 

Further, the Soviet proposals envisaged the destruction of 
all existing stockpiles of atomic and hydrogen bombs, missiles 
of all ranges, and all chemical and germ weapons—poisons 
and asphyxiants and artificially created lethal germs capable 
of starting grave epidemics. It was suggested that henceforth 
nuclear energy should be used exclusively for peaceful 
purposes and that rockets should remain only as a means 
of space transport and exploration for the benefit of all 
mankind. 

All these measures would be put into effect under strict 
control exercised by a specially formed international agency 
consisting of representatives of all countries and having broad 
powers and possibilities. The volume of control and inspec- 
tion would conform to the degree of the phased disar- 
mament. Upon the achievement of general and 
complete disarmament the international control agency 
would have free access to all the objectives subject to con- 
trol. 

The disarmament programme would be carried out within 
the shortest possible time—in the course of four years—by 
agreed consecutive stages. At the first stage there would 
be a substantial numerical reduction of the armed forces 
of all countries (including the USSR, the USA and China— 
to 1,700,000 men each; and Britain and France—to 650,000 
men each) and armaments and military equipment would 
be correspondingly cut down. The remaining conventional 
armed forces and armaments, including military bases on 
foreign territory, would be abolished at the second stage. 
The third stage would involve the destruction of all types 
of nuclear. missile, chemical and germ weapons and the 


complete disbandment of military institutions, departments 
and schools. 
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The Soviet Union called for the implementation of this 
ae one for general and complete disarmament without 

elay. 

These proposals marked a new stage in the Soviet Union’s 
struggle to deliver mankind from the inexorably growing 
burden of the arms race and of the threat of war. These 
proposals were made at a time when a radical change had 
occurred in the world balance of strength: the world social- 
ist system was becoming the decisive factor of world develop- 
ment. The question of war and peace could no longer be 
approached solely from the standpoint of the operation of 
the predatory laws of capitalism. The growth of the social- 
ist community’s might and, in particular, the superiority 
achieved by the Soviet Union in rocketry had created a 
sound foundation for the policy of peaceful coexistence of 
countries with different social systems. 

The USSR, which had started the full-scale building of 
communism, had reached an unparalleled level of strength, 
of economic, scientific and cultural development. Its achieve- 
ments in the peaceful uses of atomic energy and in the 
development of pin-point inter-continental missiles and space 
rockets, the launching of the world’s first man-made Earth 
satellites and the sending of rockets to the Moon were con- 
vincing evidence of its signal successes in key branches of 
science and modern technology, including the manufacture 
of military equipment. With the appearance of inter-con- 
tinental missiles, the USA’s relative strategic invulnerability 
receded into the past. The strategic balance of strength 
changed in favour of the socialist camp. This was not denied 
even by the ruling circles of the USA. At a hearing before 
a Congressional committee in early 1960, Thomas 5S. Gates, 
Secretary of Defence in the Eisenhower Administration, 
acknowledged that the USA had no defence against inter- 
continental ballistic missiles with nuclear warheads, while 
General Thomas S. Power of the US Strategic Air Command 
declared that the USSR could in fact wipe out the entire 
US strike force in a matter of 30 minutes. 

But this did not induce the Soviet Union to speak in the 
language of military threats. On the contrary, it stepped up 
its initiatives calling for peace, for the destruction of all 
types of weapons in order to make the world sate against 
the horrors of a missile-nuclear war. 
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The Soviet proposals for general and complete disarma- 
ment received broad support throughout the world. In all 
countries a movement was started demanding the acceptance 
of these proposals. The Soviet disarmament plan, wrote the 
Mexican newspaper Popular in early November 1959, had 
won the hearts of all peoples, and scores of millions of people 
were becoming proponents of the Soviet idea of general and 
complete disarmament in three phases over a period of four 
years. These proposals, the newspaper Burman of Rangoon 
wrote, received approval in all parts of the world. 
Even The New York Times, which is close to US official 
circles, acknowledged that the simple and lucid Soviet pro- 
posals for general and complete disarmament had made a 
deep impact in many, particularly neutral, countries. 

As soon as the Soviet proposals for general and complete 
disarmament were made at the 14th General Assembly they 
received vigorous backing from the other socialist countries. 
In the Declaration published by the Warsaw Treaty Organ- 
isation on February 4, 1960 it was stated that “the disarma- 
ment proposals made by the Soviet Government in the 
United Nations express the common attitude of the Warsaw 
Treaty countries, of all socialist states’ .* 

Statements approving and supporting these proposals were 
made also by the governments of Indonesia, Afghanistan, In- 
dia, Yugoslavia, Egypt, Guinea, Ghana and other countries. 

In Britain the Labour Party pressed the Government to 
accept in principle the proposals moved by the Soviet Union 
in the UN on September 18, 1959. The leadership of the 
Labour Party in Australia demanded a discussion of these 
proposals in the United Nations with the aim of achieving 
total agreement on them. The Advisory Council of the Na- 
{ional Committee of the US Democratic Party, which was 
then in the opposition, declared that the US Government 
should make immediate use of the Soviet disarmament pro- 
posals as the basis for negotiations. 

These proposals received unqualified approval and support 
in Japan, where the trade unions and the press expressed 
their appreciation to the Soviet Government. 

In some countries the Soviet proposals were supported by 
religious organisations. The Archbishop of Canterbury Geoff- 


* Pravda, February 4, 1960. 
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rey Fischer, for instance, declared that no Christian could 
have proposed a better plan. 

_With world opinion insisting on the adoption of the Soviet 
disarmament proposals the Western powers did not venture 
to speak openly against them. They affected approval of the 
idea of general and complete disarmament but declined to 
accept the concrete plan for such disarmament as proposed 
by the Soviet Union. On November 20, 1959, following 
the debate on the Soviet proposals, the 14th General Assem- 
bly passed a general resolution stating that “the question of 
general and complete disarmament is the most important 
one facing the world today” and calling upon the govern- 
ments ‘‘to make every effort to achieve a constructive solu- 
tion of this problem’. The same resolution turned the Soviet 
proposals and the disarmament proposals of other coun- 
tries over to the Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee that 
had been set up in the summer of 1959 by agreement 
between the USSR, the USA, Britain and France. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously by the General 
Assembly. No country represented in the United Nations 
openly opposed the idea of general and complete disarma- 
ment as enunciated by the Soviet Union. In fact, after pre- 
liminary talks between the US and Soviet delegations in the 
United Nations, the USA sponsored the resolution along 
with the Soviet Union. 

The adoption of the resolution on November 20, 1959 was 
of fundamental significance. For the first time the United 
Nations, on behalf of all its members, charted a clear-cut 
aim—general and complete disarmament—and called upon 
all countries to achieve that aim as quickly as possible. This 
strengthened the hand of the champions of disarmament and 
to some extent hampered the further manveuvres of its 


adversaries. 


2. The Soviet Union’s Struggle for an International 
Agreement on General and Complete Disarmament 
After the 14th General Assembly 


The Soviet proposals for general and complete disarma- 
ment gave the peace forces of all countries a concrete pro- 
eramme of struggle for lasting peace. However, it was obvi- 
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ous that this would be a long and persevering struggle. In 
view of the fact that in the capitalist countries influential 
circles were opposing disarmament in order to keep the 
threat of war alive and sustain the arms race, the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries stepped up the drive 
to expose these circles and realise the aspiration of the peoples 
for lasting peace. General and complete disarmament be- 
came one of the central objectives of Soviet foreign 
policy. 

The Soviet Union did not confine itself to calls for 
disarmament. It set an example by taking practical steps to 
implement disarmament and create favourable conditions 
for an international agreement on complete disarmament. 
On January 15, 1960, acting on recommendation from the 
Soviet Government, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR passed 
a decision on a further substantial numerical reduction of 
the Soviet Armed Forces, this time by 1,200,000 men, 1.e., 
by one-third of its total strength at the time the decision was 
taken. In passing this decision the Supreme Soviet called 
upon the parliaments and governments of all countries to 
respond to the new Soviet initiative by adopting practical 
steps to reduce their existing armed forces. 

But this initiative was not taken up by the Western powers. 
Instead they, notably the USA. continued the arms race 
and increased their war budgets. once again showing the 
world who wanted disarmament and who was opposed to it. 

Extensive diplomatic work was conducted by the Soviet 
Government to promote the idea of general and complete 
disarmament in its bilateral talks with the governments of 
many European, Asian, African and American states in the 
course of 1959-1962. At the meetings between the leading 
statesmen of the Soviet Union and other countries much 
attention was usually devoted to disarmament. In the joint 
statements signed by the leaders of the USSR and of Guin- 
ea, India, Burma, Indonesia, Afghanistan, France, New 
Zealand, Cambodia, Italy, Austria, Finland and other coun- 
tries unequivocal support was given for general and complete 
disarmament. In all cases the Soviet proposals on this issue 
were highly appreciated. 

The Soviet Government gave a particularly exhaustive 
explanation of its view on international control of disarma- 
ment, because while hesitating to come out openly against 
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the Soviet proposals for general and complete disarmament 
the adversaries of disarmament were seeking to undermine 
trust in these proposals by spreading the lie that the Soviet 
Union was proposing disarmament without control and was 
intending to deceive the Western powers by persuading them 
to disarm unilaterally. Fabrications of this kind were spread 
not only by reactionary press organs but also by statesmen 
of the USA and other Western countries. 

Yet it was common knowledge that the Soviet programme 
for general and complete disarmament submitted to the 
General Assembly on September 18, 1959 clearly stated that 
disarmament had to be implemented under the supervision 
and control of an international control agency composed of 
representatives of all countries. The volume of control and 
inspection would conform to the phase of disarmament, in 
other words, the disarmament measures being actually im- 
plemented would be subject to control and inspection. In 
the Soviet proposals it was expressly stated that the interna- 
tional control agency ‘must have all the material conditions 
for exercising strict control’. 

In public statements, in letters to foreign statesmen and 
in other pronouncements Soviet statesmen repeatedly ex- 
pounded the Soviet Government’s attitude to armaments 
control. In particular, it was underscored that there had to 
be constant international control of all disarmament measures 
and that when complete disarmament was achieved interna- 
tional inspectors would remain in all countries to make sure 
that the treaty on disarmament was honoured by every state. 


3. The Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee 

and the Disruption of Its Work 

by the Western Powers. 

Soviet Proposals for Disarmament of June 2, 1960. 


The Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee (the USSR, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, the USA, Bri- 
tain, France, Italy and Canada) for whose consideration the 
UN General Assembly had turned over the disarmament 
proposals of the Soviet Union and other countries, began 
its deliberations on March 15, 1960. 
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The USSR and other socialist countries had consented to 
participate in the Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee in 
the hope of speeding up a concrete agreement on general 
and complete disarmament in accordance with the recom- 
mendations that had been adopted unanimously by the 
General Assembly. The Soviet Government instructed its 
representative on the Committee to explore every possibility 
for the speedy achievement of a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament. It thereby reaffirmed its readiness to 
give every consideration to all proposals directed toward 
the achievement of that goal. 

However, it soon became evident that the Western powers 
were pursuing totally different aims. The NATO count- 
ries did not wish to speak of general and complete disarma- 
ment and studiously avoided a discussion of the Soviet pro- 
posals. 

They did not specify any concrete steps towards disarma- 
ment, confining themselves to proposals for “control” of 
existing armaments, in other words. for a system of legalised 
military espionage. Such a measure did not lessen the threat 
of war; it would only have stepped up the arms race. The 
NATO “plan for general and all-embracing disarmament”, 
submitted to the Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee, did 
not envisage the destruction of the means of warfare—hy- 
drogen and atomic bombs, war missiles, aircraft, tanks and 
warships. J 

It was an open secret that the USA was dragging out the 
talks in order to use the Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee 
as a screen for continuing the arms race. The provocative 
intrusions of US military U-2 spy planes into Soviet air 
space in April and May 1960 and the disruption of the 
summit conference that was to have taken place in Paris 
in mid-May clearly showed that the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion wanted not disarmament but the hotting up of world 
tension. 

However, the Soviet Union refused to lend itself to prov- 
ocation. It reaffirmed its desire to reach agreement on 
disarmament. The proposals for disarmament that the Soviet 
Government had prepared for the summit conference were 
sent to the governments of all countries and submitted for 
discussion to the Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee on 
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June 2, 1960.* These proposals took into account the recom- 
mendations of the French President General de Gaulle that 
at its very first stage disarmament should begin with the 
destruction of the means of delivering nuclear weapons: 
aircraft, warships, missiles and so forth, in other words, that 
these means should be destroved before the destruction of 
nuclear weapons. The Soviet Government stated that it was 
prepared to speed up a disarmament agreement despite the 
USSR’s superiority in the latest and most effective means 
of delivering nuclear weapons, namely intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. 

In accordance with the wishes of the USA and other 
Western countries, the Soviet proposals of June 2, 1960 
specified the provisions on disarmament control in greater 
detail: they outlined a plan for setting up an inspection sys- 
tem and exercising the broadest international control of all 
disarmament measures. It was suggested that international 
inspectors should be stationed in such a way as to enable 
them to discharge their functions as soon as disarmament was 
started. The inspectors were to have wide powers—as early 
as at the first stage of disarmament they were to have 
unrestricted access to all factories and shipyards that had 
previously been engaged fully or partially in the manufacture 
of missiles, aircraft, surface warships, submarines and all 
other means of delivering nuclear weapons. 

In keeping with the wishes of the Western powers, the 
new Soviet proposals provided for concrete measures to 
ensure world peace and security when general and complete 
disarmament had become a reality: when necessary units 
from the contingents of the police (militia) remaining in the 
different countries would be placed at the disposal of the 
Security Council. 

These new proposals attracted the attention of political 
circles and of the public in all countries and were rightly 
assessed as further evidence of the Soviet Union’s desire to 
achieve disarmament as soon as possible. 

Statements in support of these proposals were made also 
by the governments of the People’s Republic of China, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, the GDR, Bulgaria and other social- 
ist countries. The Government of Yugoslavia officially 


* Pravda, June 4, 1960, 
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informed the Soviet Government of its whole-hearted support, 
declaring that the new proposals contained al! the elements 
giving mankind lasting peace and ensuring peaceful co- 
operation among all nations. Indian Prime Minister Nehru 
wrote to the Soviet Government noting that its proposals 
were a constructive approach to the disarmament problem 
and provided a sound basis for further discussion. The In- 
donesian Government welcomed the Soviet proposals as an 
“effort genuinely directed towards reconciling the different 
positions with the purpose of implementing the idea of 
general and complete disarmament’’.* 

However, in the Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee the 
Western powers in fact evaded discussing the Soviet pro- 
posals. 

The talks that were conducted in the Committee in the 
course of several months showed that the Western powers 
were disinclined to ban and destrov nuclear weapons and 
that they had no desire to destrov conventional weapons and 
disband armed forces. Their “contribution” remained their 
repetition, in different variants, of proposals for legalising 
espionage under the guise of “control of disarmament” and 
of attempts to justify their war preparations and the exist- 
ence of their innumerable bases on foreign territorv. 

To continue the fruitless discussions in the Ten-Nation 
Committee under these conditions would have been tanta- 
mount to helping the organisers of the arms race to deceive 
the peoples and give them a false impression of what was 
being done to carry out the UN decision on general and 
complete disarmament. The fact that the Soviet Union. whose 
sincere efforts to achieve agreement on disarmament were 
appreciated throughout the world, was one of the Ten- 
Nation Committee’s members was being used to delude the 
peoples and give the West a screen for the arms race. The 
Soviet Government felt that this situation could not be 
tolerated. By agreement with the governments of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Bulgaria, which were like- 
wise members of the Ten-Nation Committee, it decided to 
suspend its participation in the work of that Committee and 


- USSR Foreign Policy Archives, Letter of June 29, 1960 from the 
President of Indonesia to the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
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put before the 15th General Assembly the question of 
disarmament and of the situation that had taken shape 
following the adoption of the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of November 20, 1959. At the Ten-Nation Committee’s 
sitting on June 27, 1960 the Soviet representative declared 
that “the Soviet Union has been and remains consistently 
in favour of talks on disarmament and is prepared to con- 
tinue participating in such talks. But it wants talks that, 
instead of being a war of words, would facilitate a con- 
structive and fruitful examination of the problem of disarma- 
ment’. He stressed that “in the interests of the matter in 
hand the question has arisen of bringing into the talks some 
other countries, in addition to those represented in the Ten- 
Nation Committee’’.* 

The other represented socialist countries also discontinued 
their participation in the Ten-Nation Committee. This step 
by the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Bulgaria exposed the deceit and demagogy practised by the 
NATO powers at the disarmament talks. 

To give the disarmament talks a chance of success it was 
vital to draw the attention of hundreds of millions of people 
throughout the world to them. Here again the initiative was 
taken by the Soviet Union, which, in August 1960, proposed 
that top-level statesmen should head the delegations of their 
countries at the General Assembly and take a direct part 
in the quests for a settlement of the disarmament issue.*” 


4. The USSR and the Disarmament Question 
at the 15th and 16th Sessions 
of the General Assembly 


Despite strong Western opposition, the Sovict imitiative 
brought 10 Heads of State, 13 Heads of Government, 57 
Foreign Ministers and othcr leading statesmen to the [5th 
General Assembly, which opened on September 20, 1960. 
One of the central points on the agenda was the question of 
disarmament. Brought up bv the Soviet Union, this ques- 
tion commanded world-wide attention. 


* Izvestia, June 27, 1960. 
** Pravda, August 10, 1960. 
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True to its practice of approaching the disarmament ques- 
tion constructively and not confining itself to general state- 
ments, the Soviet Government submitted to the General 
Assembly a well-considered proposal under the heading 
“Basic Principles of a Treaty on General and Complete 
Disarmament”. Founded on the proposals of June 2, 1960, 
this proposal went further in meeting the wishes of the 
Western powers stated when some of the key provisions of 
a disarmament programme were being debated. In par- 
ticular, it took into account the statements of the US and 
British representatives that it would be expedient. at the 
very first phase of disarmament, to combine nuclear disarma- 
ment with a cutback in armed forces and conventional 
weapons. 

The Soviet Government felt that if a comprehensive discus- 
sion of the disarmament question at the General Assembly 
did not at once lead to a full solution it would at least 
indicate a more specific direction for further disarmament 
talks. It was important that the body to which the General 
Assembly would delegate the question of finalising the word- 
ing of an agreement on disarmament should have clear-cut 
and binding instructions stating the aims of its work and 
preventing subterfuge and misrepresentation by the wreck- 
ers of disarmament. Accordingly, at the 15th General 
Assembly on October 13. 1960 the Soviet delegation submit- 
ted a draft resolution headed “On Disarmament and on the 
Situation Over the Fulfilment of the General Assembly 
Resolution of November 20, 1959 on This Question”. This 
draft succinctly stated the main principles on whose basis 
an agreement on general and complete disarmament should 
be concluded. 

Further, in the draft it was pointed out that modifications 
had to be introduced in the structure of the UN Secretariat 
and Security Council to enable the three groups of coun- 
tries in the world—socialist states, the countries belonging 
to the Western blocs, and the non-aligned countries—to have 
equal representation in these bodies. This was suggested in or- 
der to make certain that the future international police (mili- 
tia) were used properly. By raising this question the Soviet 
Union gave further evidence that its attitude to disarmament 
was not abstract, that it wanted to clear the way for the 
practical implementation of the disarmament programme, 
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In a bid to avoid a repetition of the fruitless debates in 
the Ten-Nation Committee and holding that it would be 
proper if the agency handling the drawing up of a disarma- 
ment treaty more correctly mirrored the actual political 
situation, the Soviet Government put before the 15th General 
Assembly the question of enlarging the Disarmament Com- 
mittee. It suggested that in addition to the five socialist states 
and the five NATO countries that had earlier taken part in 
the negotiations, the Committee should include five non- 
aligned countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

At the 15th General Assembly the Western powers pro- 
duced nothing except their old proposals for “disarmament 
control” to counterpose the Soviet programme for general 
and complete disarmament and the Soviet Government’s 
reasonable and constructive considerations on how to speed 
up and effectuate the drawing up of a disarmament treaty. 
Their behaviour confirmed that they did not want and 
feared disarmament. 

The Western representatives repeated, as they had done 
so often in the past, the slanderous assertions of bourgeois 
propaganda to the effect that the Soviet Union was suggest- 
ing incontrollable disarmament. 

At the 15th General Assembly the Soviet Union continued 
to insist on the adoption and realisation of a programme 
for general and complete disarmament, clearly and con- 
cretely enunciating its proposals, including control of disar- 
mament. The Soviet representative V. A. Zorin, who had 
time and again explained the Soviet stand on disarmament, 
declared at a sitting of the Political Committee on October 
19, 1960: 

“At the very first phase of general and complete disarma- 
ment we suggest establishing on-site international control 
of the elimination of all means of delivering nuclear weap- 
ons, including the latest types of war missiles. Similarly, we 
propose that international inspection teams should be sent 
to military bases and troop stations on foreign territory to 
control the dismantling of these bases and the withdrawal 
of these troops to their national frontiers. Further, we propose 
the institution of control at aerodromes and ports to ensure 
that these aerodromes and ports are not used for military 
purposes. We propose on-site control at all factories and 
shipyards manufacturing missiles, aircraft and other means of 
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delivering nuclear weapons, and are prepared to reach agree- 
ment on permanent inspection teams at some factories and 
installations of this kind. The international inspection teams 
would have the right to make a comprehensive inspection of 
rocket devices to be launched for peaceful scientific purposes 
and to witness the launching. International inspectors would 
have unhindered access to data concerning budget allocations 
for military purposes. Lastly, we propose the implementation 
of the necessary control over the disbandment of troops and 
the destruction of conventional weapons. 

“We propose the organisation of similarly effective con- 
trol during the second and third phases. Moreover, we pro- 
pose that the control system should continue functioning 
after the realisation of general and complete disarmament, 
that it should exercise permanent inspection so that no coun- 
try would resume war production or return to the formation 
of armed forces. We believe that would be quite adequate.” 

The Western powers had such a pathological fear of ser- 
ious talks on disarmament and of a broad discussion of the 
Soviet proposals that they made a dead set against the Soviet 
proposal for a discussion of the disarmament issue directly 
at plenary meetings of the General Assembly with the par- 
ticipation of the Heads of State and Government who had 
come to New York. However, the NATO diplomats were 
unable to prevent the Soviet Union from stating its stand on 
this issue to all the delegations attending the session. In fact, 
the disarmament problem was not only discussed at the 
plenary meetings but was in the centre of the session’s entire 
proceedings. 

The 15th General Assembly clearly demonstrated that 
most of the United Nations sincerely desired general and 
complete disarmament and appreciated the Soviet Union’s 
efforts to secure an agreement as early as possible and 
get disarmament finally started. By raising barriers to dis- 
armament and opposing the opinion and will of the majority 
of mankind the USA and its allies found themselves virtual- 
ly in a state of political isolation. 

All the socialist countries represented in the UN declared 
themselves in favour of the earliest realisation of general 
and complete disarmament. Prominent representatives of the 


* United Nations. Document A/C. 1/PV. 1085, October 19, 1960. 
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neutralist world likewise supported the Soviet Union in the 
question of general and complete disarmament. 

When twelve non-aligned countries—India, Indonesia, 
Egypt, Morocco, Iraq, Ghana and other states—submitted 
a draft resolution on the basic principles of general and com- 
plete disarmament in an effort to find what they hoped would 
be an acceptable compromise solution, the Soviet Union and 
the other socialist countries responded favourably to this 
move. However, the NATO powers attacked the proposals 
of the non-aligned countries. The Eisenhower Government 
openly opposed any decision on general and complete disar- 
mament. As a result, at the 15th General Assembly it did not 
prove possible to reach agreement on directives for disarma- 
ment. 

In order to miss no opportunity for an agreement the Soviet 
Government gave every consideration to the new, Kennedy 
Administration's request for time to work out a new approach 
to disarmament. As a result, it did not insist on an examina- 
tion of the substance of the disarmament question at the 
Jatter half of the 15th session of the General Assembly that 
opened in March 1961. Agreement was reached between the 
governments of the USSR and the USA to exchange views on 
disarmament in the summer of 1961. The General Assembly 
passed a resolution approving this intention. 

Soviet-US talks on disarmament were held in Washington, 
Moscow and New York in June, July and September 1961. 
At these talks the Soviet Government urged an early inter- 
national agreement on gencral and complete disarmament 
and made concrete, detailed proposals on this question (in- 
cluding control). The American side refused to discuss a 
programme for general and complete disarmament and sug- 
gested examining only the general principles of disarma- 
ment. However, the “principles” proposed by it did not en- 
visage cither the climination of conventional weapons and 
armed forces, the banning of nuclear weapons or the dis- 
mantling of military bases on foreign territory. 

It was only at the last, New York stage of the bilateral talks 
that the US Government found it had to accede to the Soviet 
demands and modify its attitude. This led to the adoption 
of a “Joint Statement of Agreed Principles for Disarmament 
Negotiations”, in which it was stated that an agreement had 
to be reached on a programme of general and complete 
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disarmament calling, in part, for the disbanding of armed 
forces, the dismantling of military bases, the discontinuation 
of the production of armaments, the elimination of all stock- 
piles of nuclear, chemical, bacteriological and other weapons 
of mass destruction, the elimination of all means of delivering 
these weapons, and so on. 

Further, it was stated that general and complete disarma- 
ment had to be phased and carried out within established 
time limits with no country receiving a military advantage 
at any of these phases. However, the two governments failed 
to agree on the composition of the negotiation organ. The 
“Statement of Agreed Principles’ was submitted to the 16th 
General Assembly on September 20, 1961 as a joint Soviet- 
US proposal on a draft directive for a working organ, whose 
task would be to work out an agreement on general and 
complete disarmament. The proposal was approved by the 
General Assembly. 

Due to the USA’s dogged reluctance to recognise the right 
of the non-aligned states to equal participation in the Disar- 
mament Committee, the question of that Committee's compo- 
sition, on which no agreement had been reached at the Soviet- 
US talks, was settled at the 16th General Assembly. Eight 
non-aligned countries—India, Burma, Brazil, Mexico, Swe- 
den, Egypt, Ethiopia and Nigeria—were included in the 
Committee in addition to the five socialist countries and the 
five Western states that had representatives in the Ten- 
Nation Committee. The Ten-Nation Committee thus became 
an Kighteen-Nation Committee. 

At the 16th Gencral Assembly the USSR presented a 
Memorandum on nuclear tests. Moreover, at the sitting on 
September 26, 1961 it submitted a Memorandum on meas- 
ures to ease international tension, strengthen trust between 
countries and facilitate general and complete disarmament. 
This document contained the following points: 

1) The freezing of military budgets (as of January 1, 
1961). 

2) Renunciation of the use of nuclear weapons. 

3) The banning of war propaganda. 

4) The conclusion of a non-aggression pact between the 
NATO and Warsaw Treaty countries. 

5) The withdrawal of foreign troops from foreign terri- 
tory. 
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6) Steps against the further proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

7) The creation of nuclear-free zones. 

8) Steps to reduce the threat of surprise attack. 

By a majority vote on November 24 the General Assembly 
passed a resolution declaring Africa a nuclear-free zone (the 
pertinent proposal had been made by Ghana) and a Decla- 
ration banning the use of nuclear and thermonuclear weap- 
ons. 

The 16th General Assembly thus showed that the struggle 
of the Soviet Union and other peace-loving countries for 
general and complete disarmament was proceeding success- 
fully. A steadily growing number of states, notably non- 
aligned countries, supported the effort of the socialist coun- 
tries to deliver mankind from the menace of a catastrophic 
nuclear war. 


5. The Soviet Union Continues Its Struggle 
for General and Complete Disarmament 
in the Eighteen-Nation Committee 

and at the 17th General Assembly 


The Eighteen-Nation Committee began its deliberation in 
Geneva in March 1962.* 

In order to enable the Committee to work with maximum 
effect, the Soviet Government proposed that its proceedings 
should be launched by the Heads of Government (or State) 
of the countries represented in it.” 

Kennedy and Macmillan withheld their support for this 
proposal, thereby showing their reluctance to assume person- 
al responsibility for the sucess of the talks in the Committee. 


* Actually, only 17 countries took part in the work of the Committce 
because the French Government refused to delegate representatives to 
it. Llowever, a seat for France was formally preserved and the name 
“Eighteen-Nation Committee” remained in usc. Later, when eight more 
countries (the Mongolian People’s Republic, Japan, Argentina, Hungary, 
Morocco, the Netherlands, Pakistan and Yugoslavia) were included in 
the Committee, it became known as the Disarmament Committee as of 
August 26, 1969. 

= Isuestia, February 23, 1962—Message of February 21, 1962 of 
the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 
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The Eighteen-Nation Committee began its work at Foreign 
Ministers’ level and continued it at the level of Deputy 
Foreign Ministers and special representatives. 

To give the talks a constructive character from the very 
outset, the Soviet Government submitted an exhaustive draft 
treaty on general and complete disarmament under strict 
international control on March 18, 1962, the day on which 
the Committee began its work. A. A. Gromyko, who led the 
Soviet delegation, noted that in this draft “the programme 
for general and complete disarmament is set forth article by 
article, paragraph by paragraph in the precise language of 
binding formulations’.* The draft was based on the prin- 
ciples for general and complete disarmament that had been 
agreed between the USSR and the USA and approved at 
the 16th General Assembly. 

As the preceding Soviet proposals, the draft called for 
the complete disarmament of all countries in the course of 
four years by three consecutive stages. The first stage envis- 
aged the destruction of all means of delivering atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, the dismantling of all military bases on 
foreign territory and thereby, in effect, removing the threat 
of a nuclear war. Every measure toward disarmament would 
be carried out from beginning to end under strict and de- 
pendable international control. The Soviet Government ac- 
companied this draft with a solemn reiteration of its repeat- 
ed statement that “it is prepared to accept anv proposals of 
the Western powers for control of disarmament provided 
these powers accept the Soviet proposals for general and 
complete disarmament’’.** 

Taking the wishes of the Western powers into considera- 
tion the Soviet Government included in its draft a series of 
measures to reinforce peace and security at the very outset 
of disarmament, namely, the banning of the launching and 
orbiting in outer space of carriers of weapons of mass an- 
nihilation, international control of the launching of rockets 
for peaceful purposes, the commitment to refrain from giving 
nuclear weapons to other states, and so on. 

Further, the USSR proposed that without waiting for the 
consummation of the talks on general and complete disar- 


* Pravda, March 16, 1962. 


** Memorandum of March 15, 1962 of the Government of the USSR— 
Pravda, March 17, 1962. 
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mament measures should be taken to help strengthen trust 
between countries and create more favourable conditions 
for disarmament, that agreement should be reached on 
the cessation of nuclear tests and on the creation of a nu- 
clear-free zone in Europe, and that the Warsaw Treaty 
Organisation and NATO should sign a_non-aggression 
pact. 

The detailed Soviet proposals provided a sound founda- 
tion for constructive work in the Eighteen-Nation Committee 
directed towards the speedy drawing up of an international 
agreement on general and complete disarmament. Natural- 
ly, therefore, despite the opposition of the Western delega- 
tions, the Soviet draft in fact became the basis for all the 
talks on disarmament in the Committee. 

All that the Western powers could offer to contrapose the 
Soviet Union’s constructive proposals was an outline of basic 
provisions of a treaty on general and complete disarmament 
under conditions of world peace. This outline was submitted 
by the USA in the second half of April. 

In fact, beginning with its heading, this American docu- 
ment was a propaganda manoeuvre designed to mask the 
intentions of the USA and the other NATO countries to 
prevent the conclusion of a treaty on general and complete 
disarmament. Deliberately worded in vague terms, the Amer- 
ican proposals provided neither for general and complete 
disarmament nor for the removal of the threat of a nuclear 
war. 

The USA was, on the whole, opposed to a treaty on gener- 
al and complete disarmament that would commit all coun- 
tries to dismantle their war machines within a definite 
time-limit. It refused to set an overall] time-limit for gener- 
al and complete disarmament. Its proposals were worded 
in such a way as to give the Western powers the possibility 
of endlessly dragging out disarmament or, at any time they 
felt was convenient, to disrupt it altogether. The USA sug- 
gested the registration of nuclear weapons for the purpose 
of inspection only at the end of the second phase of disar- 
mament. The destruction of these weapons was put off to the 
third phase, whose duration was not specified. More, the 
USA insisted that after disarmament there should be large 
international armed forces equipped with nuclear weapons. 
While proposing that at the first stage there should be a 
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30 per cent reduction of the means of delivering nuclear 
weapons, the USA insisted that its military bases on foreign 
territory should remain intact. This was an obvious attempt 
to acquire a military advantage over the Soviet Union under 
the guise of disarmament. While proposing extremely lim- 
ited disarmament measures, the USA sought the introduction 
of all-embracing international control, which in fact amount- 
ed to a system of espionage. Although the proposals for self- 
sufficing control of armaments were somewhat modified in 
the new American plan and called for so-called selective 
control by zone, their purpose was patently to facilitate 
military espionage, in particular, the identification of the 
Soviet missile and nuclear weapons sites. 

All these specifics of the USA’s proposals, which had the 
backing of the other NATO countries, were relentlessly un- 
masked in the statements of the representatives of the USSR, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Bulgaria in the Ejight- 
een-Nation Committee in the spring and summer of 1962. 

To clear the way for an agreement the Soviet Union in- 
troduced substantial amendments in the draft treaty it had 
earlier submitted to the Eighteen-Nation Committee. The 
opinion expressed by the Western powers was taken into 
account in these amendments. 

At the 17th General Assembly in September 1962 the 
Soviet Union took another major step to meet the Western 
powers half-way in order to speed up an agreement on dis- 
armament. Inasmuch as at Geneva the US Government had 
categorically objected to the destruction, at the first phase, 
of all means of delivering nuclear weapons and argued that 
a “defensive nuclear umbrella” had to be preserved for 
some time, the Soviet Government declared its consent to 
leaving, by way of exception, a strictly limited agreed number 
of intercontinental, anti-missile and surface-to-air anti-air- 
craft rockets at the disposal of the USSR and the USA as 
a precaution against possible violators of the disarmament 
agreement. 

By a vote of 97 in favour with one abstention (France), 
the 17th General Assembly passed a resolution on Novem- 
ber 21, 1962 reaffirming the need to conclude an agreement 
on general and complete disarmament as early as possible 
and calling on the EFighteen-Nation Committee to resume 
its negotiations without delay and conduct them “‘in a spirit 
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of constructive compromise, until agreement has been 
reached”’.* | 

However, neither the efforts of the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist countries, nor the summons of the General 
Assembly induced the USA and the other Western powers 
to modify their fundamentally negative attitude. Towards 
the close of 1962 the Eighteen-Nation Committee agreed, in 
the main, only on the preamble and on some general ar- 
ticles of a disarmament treaty. 

The Soviet Government was fully aware of how vital 
the removal of the threat of a world nuclear war was to 
all the peoples of the planet, to the progress of all mankind, 
and it continued its drive for an agreement on general and 
complete disarmament. A major stage of this drive was the 
World Peace and Disarmament Congress in Moscow on 
July 10, 1962. At that Congress the Soviet representatives 
searchingly criticised the attitude of the Western powers to 
disarmament and clearly stated the stand of the Government 
and people of the USSR, declaring the Soviet Union’s readi- 
ness to look for a mutually acceptable wording of all the 
provisions in the Soviet draft treaty and, where necessary, 
agree upon a compromise if it was not inimical to general 
and complete disarmament. 

In order to extend the front of the struggle for general 
and complete disarmament, enable the peoples of all coun- 
tries to have a more profound understanding of the signifi- 
cance of that struggle and prepare favourable conditions for 
an agreement on disarmament, the Soviet Government sub- 
mitted to the 17th General Assembly another important 
question, that of an economic programme of disarmament. 
Substantiating this new initiative, the Soviet representative 
declared at the General Assembly: “It is the view of the 
Soviet Government that already now, without waiting for 
the consummation of the talks on general and complete 
disarmament, the United Nations should commence working 
out an international programme for the peaceful utilisation 
of the funds and resources presently being channelled for 
military purposes. The elaboration of this programme in 
advance would not only allow for a painless switch of the 


* Resolutions Adopted by the General Assembly During Its Seven- 
teenth Session, 18 September-20 December, 1962, United Nations, New 
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economies of countries to a peaceful footing on a world-wide 
scale but also help the peoples to gain a better understanding 
of the need for and significance of disarmament and thereby 
rally millions upon millions of new proponents of that cause 
to the banner of peaceful coexistence and disarmament.” 

On December 14, 1962, relative to the question raised by 
the USSR, the General Assembly unanimously adopted a 
Declaration on channelling the funds and resources released 
by disarmament for peaceful needs. This Declaration, drafted 
jointly by the Soviet and US delegations, called on the 
governments of all countries to redouble their efforts to 
achieve the earliest possible general and complete disarma- 
ment under effective international control. In the Declara- 
tion the General Assembly expressed the conviction that the 
resources being spent on military requirements throughout 
the world (roughly US$120,000 million annually) could be 
channelled for peaceful purposes in such a way as to benefit 
all countries and improve economic and social conditions 
in all parts of the world, and that disarmament could be 
achieved in all countries not only without prejudicing their 
economies but with immense returns in terms of the actual 
welfare of their peoples. The Declaration accentuated the 
importance of using the funds released by disarmament for 
raising the living standard in the less developed countries. 

The foundations of the Soviet attitude to general and 
complete disarmament under effective international control 
were thus laid as early as at the close of the 1950s and the 
beginning of the 1960s. This attitude was approved by most 
of the UN member-states and in fact underlay the work 
that was conducted in the United Nations and other inter- 
national organisations in drawing up the appropriate in- 
ternational agreement. Appreciating the difficulties involved 
in resolving this problem in the modern world, where im- 
perialism with its piratical policies is still strong, the CPSU 
and the Soviet Government are perseveringly waging a con- 
sistent struggle to achieve the noble aim of general and 
complete disarmament, which is vital to the peoples of the 
whole world. In that struggle the Soviet Union co-operates 
closely with other socialist countries and relies on the under- 
standing and support of all! peace-loving, progressive coun- 


* Izvestia, September 22, 1962. 
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tries, on the support of millions upon millions of peace 
fighters in all the continents. The question of drawing up 
a treaty on general and complete disarmament has been 
repeatedly raised by the Soviet Union in the United Nations 
and other international organisations. In February 1970 the 
Soviet representative in the Geneva Disarmament Committee 
urged the Committee to resume its detailed examination of 
and agree the proposed drafts of a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament. This, the Soviet representative said, 
was demanded by the situation in the world. The peoples did 
not wish to live in constant fear, with the threat of devastat- 
ing wars hanging over them.” 


6. The Soviet Union’s Efforts to Secure 
an End to Nuclear Weapons Tests (1959-1962) 


Parellel with its struggle for general and complete disar- 
mament, the Soviet Union continued its efforts to halt the 
testing of atomic and hydrogen bombs. Started on Soviet 
initiative the talks between the USSR, the USA and Britain 
on the cessation of nuclear tests went on for three years 
(from the autumn of 1958 to the beginning of 1962) in 
Geneva. The history of these talks, started when the Soviet 
Union submitted a draft treaty on the discontinuation of 
tests, is a history of the unremitting struggle waged by the 
USSR to deliver the world from atomic and hydrogen bomb 
tests that were contaminating the world’s atomsphere, soil 
and water, leading to the further improvement of weapons 
of mass annihilation and stepping up the nuclear arms race. 

However, the Soviet Union’s straightforward and clear- 
cut stand on this issue was doggedly resisted by the USA 
and Britain and by their NATO allies. Throughout the en- 
tire period of the talks the Western powers used all sorts 
of artificial pretexts to hinder the elaboration of an agree- 
ment on ending all nuclear tests. In effect, all their proposals 
were designed to give substance to these pretexts. On the 
pretext of ensuring international control over the fulfilment 
of a nuclear test ban treaty the USA and Britain produced 
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one plan after another, whose aim was essentially to set up 
a system of legalised espionage against the USSR. They 
refused to recognise the right of the socialist countries to 
equal participation in international control agencies, sought 
to place the contemplated control organisation under one 
director through whom they could impose their will on the 
Soviet Union, and misrepresented the USSR’s stand, ground- 
lessly attributing to it the intention of introducing the veto 
in questions of control. 

Totally ignoring the fact that the level reached by science 
and technology had made it possible to detect nuclear tests 
in any country with the aid of the instruments available to 
other states outside the country, the USA and Britain de- 
manded an unreasonable number of inspection posts on 
Soviet territory. More, they changed their own attitude time 
and again and rejected the conclusions of their own experts. 
Such, in particular, was the case at the beginning of 1959, 
when the US Government repudiated the recommendations 
that it had agreed with the Soviet and British governments 
on the detection of nuclear explosions and, alluding to “new 
seismic data’, claimed that it was difficult to detect under- 
ground explosions. This claim was made in order to erect 
further barriers to an agreement on the banning of nuclear 
tests. 

The Western powers, principally the USA, took the line 
of obstructing the total banning of all forms of nuclear tests. 

In order to achieve an agreement acceptable to all the 
powers concerned, the USSR accepted some of the Western 
proposals on important provisions of a treaty on ceasing 
tests. As a result some progress was made in Geneva: by 
May 1959 agreement had been reached on 17 articles and 
on the preamble of a treaty on the cessation of nuclear tests. 

At the talks the Soviet Government submitted proposals 
taking the considerations of the other powers into account 
in order to facilitate agreement. For example, in April 1959 
to reconcile differences over the question of control it pro- 
posed acting on the idea put forward by British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan and reach agreement on a system of 
selective checks, in other words, on an established small 
number of annual inspections on the territories of the signa- 
tory powers in cases where there was suspicion that nuclear 
devices had been exploded. Meeting the wishes of the govern- 
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ments of the USA and Britain, the Soviet Government agreed 
to further talks between experts in the summer and autumn 
of 1959, this time on methods of detecting tests in the atmos- 
phere and on so-called scientific criteria for inspection. In 
effect, the Soviet Union accepted the US proposal, made in 
Geneva in February 1960, on a phased cessation of tests, 
making the reservation, however, that while the methods of 
identifying underground tests lying outside the operation 
of the treaty were being studied, the signatory powers would 
pledge to enforce a moratorium on such tests. 

But all these constructive steps of the Soviet Union were 
either rejected outright by the Western powers or subor- 
dinated to drawn-out, endless arguments over secondary 
technical details with the object of evading an answer to 
the questions that had been raised. As a result, throughout 
1960 no agreement was reached in Geneva on any new article 
of a draft treaty on the ending of tests. 

At a meeting with the US President in Geneva in the 
summer of 1961, the Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR proposed that inasmuch as it was proving to be 
difficult to reach agreement on a cessation of nuclear tests, 
a solution should be found to this question not separately but 
in connection with a treaty on general and complete disar- 
mament. It was reiterated that if the Western powers ac- 
cepted the proposal for general and complete disarmament 
the Soviet Union would be prepared to accept uncondition- 
ally any of their proposals on contro] and also their proposals 
on the question of halting nuclear tests. This would have 
been a radical decision that could have removed all the 
difficulties that had arisen at the Three Power talks in 
Geneva. 

But the government of the USA and Britain clearly had 
no intention of ceasing nuclear tests, much less of signing 
an agreement on general and complete disarmament. 

In addition to sabotaging the Geneva talks on a test ban, 
the Western powers intensified their aggressive, provocative 
policy, aggravating the international situation and pre- 
cipitating a further arms race and a new series of nuclear 
tests. 

On December 29, 1959 President Eisenhower announced 
that as of the beginning of 1960 the USA would consider 
itself free of all commitments to refrain from testing nuclear 
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weapons and could resume such tests at any time. This step 
was taken by the USA despite the fact that on November 5, 
1958 the General Assembly had passed a resolution calling 
on the participants in the Geneva talks not to resume nuclear 
tests. 

Meanwhile preparations for a resumption of nuclear tests 
were started in the USA. In October 1960 John A. McCone, 
Chairman of the US Atomic Energy Commission, declared 
that the tunnels and mines in the Nevada proving grounds 
were ready for further test explosions. In the summer of 
1961 the Nato countries headed by the USA began to put 
large-scale military measures into effect, including mobili- 
sation and the sending of huge numbers of troops to Europe. 
In connection with the question of West Berlin US leaders 
threatened to begin a war against the USSR. In this situa- 
tion the Soviet Union had no choice but to strengthen its 
defence capability and resume the testing of nuclear devices, 
including weapons which could not be matched even by 
the USA. A statement issued on this question on August 31, 
1961 noted: “The Soviet Government is forced to take this 
step ... under pressure of the international situation created 
by the imperialist countries ... to discourage the aggressor 
from playing with fire, so that he should know and _ see 
that there is a fully armed power in the world capable of 
repulsing any assault on the independence and security of 
peace-loving states and that the weapon of retribution will 
reach the aggressor in his own lair.”* The Statement 
solemnly reiterated the Soviet Union’s determination to 
create a situation in which there would never again be a need 
for nuclear tests and to achieve general and complete disar- 
mament. 

On November 28, 1961, when the talks on ending nuclear 
tests were resumed in Geneva, the Soviet Government sub- 
mitted new proposals founded on the suggestions made by 
Kennedy and Macmillan, who in their messages of Septem- 
ber 3 of the same year to the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR had declared that relative to tests 
in the atmosphere the USA and Britain were prepared to 
rely on existing means of detection, which they considered 
adequate, and had not recommended additional measures of 
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control.* But whereas the US President and the British 
Prime Minister had suggested limiting the ban to tests in 
the atmosphere, the Soviet Union proposed the immediate 
conclusion of an agreement banning nuclear tests in the at- 
mosphere, underwater and in outer space, where they could 
be easily detected by the technical means available to the 
signatory powers. With regard to underground tests, the 
USSR suggested that a commitment should be taken to re- 
frain from making such tests until agreement was reached on 
an appropriate system of controlling these tests within the 
framework of overall control of general and complete disar- 
mament. More, the Soviet Government raised the question of 
inviting France to the talks on a nuclear test ban. 

The USA and Britain did not accept these proposals. In- 
stead, the Americans went ahead with underground tests, 
which had been started in September, and Kennedy and 
Macmillan agreed that in 1962 with Britain’s co-operation 
and on the British-owned Christmas Island the United States 
would conduct a new series of tests in the atmosphere, in- 
cluding high-altitude explosions in the upper layers of the 
atmosphere. After warning the Western powers that these 
actions would compel the USSR to test nuclear weapons in 
order to maintain its defence capability at the proper level, 
the Soviet Government continued its efforts to secure an 
agreement on an end to nuclear tests. 

However, in January 1962 the governments of the USA 
and Britian refused to continue the talks in Geneva, obviously 
with the aim of giving free scope for a nuclear arms race. 
The Soviet Government was prepared to go on with the talks, 
but in view of this attitude of the Western powers it agreed 
to an attempt to find a solution to the test problem in the 
Eighteen-Nation Committee. However, even in that Com- 
mittee, which began its work in March, the Western powers 
stuck to their negative position, showing an intercst not so 
much in ending tests as in getting the possibility of carrying 
on large-scale espionage in the USSR under the pretext of 
international inspection. 

In the period from April to August 1962 the Eighteen-Na- 
tion Committee worked to the accompaniment of a huge 
series of atmospheric and high-altitude nuclear explosions 
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conducted by the USA with the co-operation of Britain. 
These tests, conducted in defiance of world public opinion, 
worsened the conditions for the work of the Eighteen-Nation 
Committee and deliberately drew the USSR into a fresh 
round of the competition to perfect nuclear weapons. 

In order to help end the deadlock created by the NATO 
powers in the talks on banning nuclear tests and worried 
by the situation, the eight non-aligned countries in the Eight- 
een-Nation Committee (Burma, Brazil, India, Mexico, 
Nigeria, Egypt, Sweden and Ethiopia) submitted to the Com- 
mittee on April 16, 1962 a Memorandum with proposals on 
the question of test-ban controls. The substance of these pro- 
posals was that control should be exercised on the basis of 
the existing national networks of observation posts. It was 
suggested that an international commission composed of a 
limited number of highly qualified scientists should be set 
up to process the information received from these posts, and 
that the signatories to a treaty should have the possibility of 
inviting the commission to inspect their territory in the event 
suspicious explosions were detected. 

The Soviet Government assessed this initiative of the eight 
peace-loving states as a constructive step and declared that 
it was prepared to “consider the proposals in the Memoran- 
dum of the non-aligned states as the foundation for further 
talks”.* This initiative received the vigorous support of the 
other socialist countries represented in the Commitee: Po- 
Jand, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Bulgaria. It must also 
be mentioned that in the resolution adopted by the 17th 
General Assembly on November 6, 1962 it was stressed that 
the Memorandum “represents a sound, adequate and fair 
basis for the conduct of negotiations towards removing the 
outstanding differences on the question of effective control 
of underground tests’’.** 

But the Western powers ignored the constructive proposals 
of the non-aligned countries and the Soviet Union’s agree- 
ment to accept these proposals as the basis for further nego- 
tiation. They insisted on a broad espionage network on Soviet 
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territory under the guise of “inspection” as the condition 
for their agreement to a total ban on nuclear tests. 

When the 17th General Assembly asked that all nuclear 
tests “should cease immediately and not later than 1 January, 
1963”,* the Soviet Union declared its readiness to abide 
by this call if the Western powers likewise ceased their tests. 


7. The Moscow Test-Ban Treaty 


In 1963 the Soviet Government initiated a new step in 
order to induce the Western powers to agree to a practical 
solution of the question of ending nuclear tests in as many 
environments as possible. On July 2, 1963, after carefully 
weighing the situation, it declared that inasmuch as the 
Western powers were opposed to an agreement on the ban- 
ning of all nuclear tests, it was prepared to sign an agree- 
ment banning tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and 
underwater. This proposal had been made earlier, but the 
Western powers had wrecked the chances of reaching agree- 
ment when they made additional conditions envisaging large- 
scale inspection on Soviet territory. 

The Soviet Government called upon the Western powers 
to meet the aspirations of the peoples of the world and accept 
this proposal, thereby removing the danger of further radio- 
active contamination of the atmosphere and eliminating the 
threat to the health of the present and future generations. 

As a result talks were held between representatives of the 
Soviet, US and British Governments (A. A. Gromyko, Ave- 
rell Harriman and Lord Hailsham) in Moscow on July 16- 
25, 1963. The text of an agreement, proposed by the Soviet 
Union, was elaborated and initialled. A treaty banning 
nuclear weapon tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and 
underwater was signed in the Soviet capital on August 5 
by the Soviet, British and US Foreign Ministers in the pres- 
ence of the leaders of the CPSU and the Government of 
the USSR. 

The signatories to this treaty, which became known as 
the Moscow Treaty, undertook “to prohibit, to prevent and 
not to carry out any nuclear test explosions, or any other 
nuclear explosions” in the atmosphere, beyond its limits, in- 
cluding outer space, or under water, or in any other environ- 
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ment if such explosion caused radioactive fall-out outside the 
territorial limits of the state under whose jurisdiction or 
control such explosion was conducted. 

The treaty stated that the principal aim of its signatories 
was to achieve the speediest agreement on general and com- 
plete disarmament under effective international control and 
in two of its paragraphs underscored the aspiration of the 
signatories to reach agreement on a total ban of nuclear ex- 
plosions, including underground explosions. The Moscow 
Treaty came into force on October 10, 1963 after the instru- 
ments of ratification were exchanged between the three initial 
signatories. 

This treaty, signed as a result of the Soviet Union’s unflag- 
ging efforts to halt nuclear tests, efforts backed by the will 
of all nations, was a major triumph of the forces of peace 
and progress. Within two months the treaty was signed by 
over 100 countries. 

While it was aware that the test-ban treaty could not halt 
the arms race and did not remove or even essentially dimin- 
ish the threat of a nuclear war, the Soviet Government saw 
its immense international significance. Jt was not only a 
means of delivering the peoples of radioactive fall-out caused 
by nuclear explosions but an important step towards creating 
the conditions facilitating the settlement of other outstand- 
ing international issues. It showed the whole world that pro- 
vided there was the desire and good will on the part of the 
powers, it was quite possible to settle international issues on 
mutually acceptable terms. 


8. Against the Nuclear Arming of the FRG 
and Giving It Access to Nuclear Weapons 
in Any Form 


After the Moscow Treaty was signed the Soviet Union 
consistently went forward with its efforts to achieve further 
progress in disarmament, to bring the world nearer to gener- 
al and complete disarmament. It proposed some partial 
measures to limit the arms race. 

At the 18th General Assembly in the autumn of 1963 the 
Soviet Government declared that in order to halt the arms 
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race in outer space agreement had to be reached with the 
Government of the USA to ban the orbiting of vehicles car- 
rying nuclear weapons. On October 17, 1963, following talks 
between representatives of the USSR and the USA, the 
General Assembly passed a resolution welcoming the expres- 
sions by the USSR and the USA of their intention “not to 
station in outer space any objects carrying nuclear weapons 
or other kinds of weapons of mass destruction” and solemnly 
calling upon all states to refrain from placing weapons of 
mass destruction in outer space. 

There was a considerable aggravation of the international 
situation in the autumn of 1964 when US imperialism 
attacked the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and swiftly 
escalated its intervention in South Vietnam. Preparations 
were started to give the revanchist circles in the FRG access 
to nuclear weapons. These preparations were conducted in 
West Germany by rapidly building facilities for the manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons and training the Bundeswehr 
in the handling of these weapons, and on the international 
level in the shape of attempts to give the FRG access to 
nuclear weapons in the NATO military bloc by setting up a 
“NATO multilateral nuclear force” or “Atlantic nuclear 
force’. 

The imperialist camp stepped up its pressure on the nation- 
al liberation movement by organising counter-revolutionary 
conspiracies and coups in some of the liberated states in 
Asia and Africa (Indonesia, Ghana) and encouraging open 
armed aggression against countries that had taken the road 
of progressive social development (the events in the Middle 
East in the summer of 1967). 

In this situation, naturally, the principal task before the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries was to strengthen 
the defence capability and unity of the socialist community, 
heighten vigilance with regard to the plots of the :mperial- 
ists and extend every possible assistance to the peoples fight- 
ing imperialist aggression. 

But even in this situation the Soviet Union did not relax 
its efforts to settle the disarmament problem and deliver 
mankind from the threat of another world war. “The Soviet 
Government regards the struggle for general and complete 
disarmament as one of the central aims of its foreign policy,” 
A. N. Kosygin, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
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USSR, said in his report to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on December 9, 1964. 

On May 8, 1965, the 20th anniversary of the Soviet peo- 
ple’s victory in the Great Patriotic War, L. I. Brezhnev, First 
Secretary of the CC CPSU, declared: 

“With the same energy that we are strengthening our de- 
fence capacity we are working and shall continue to work 
for peace, for complete and general disarmament. On this 
point there neither is nor will be any vacillation on our part. 
It is necessary to win over step by step, the positions from 
the proponents of the arms race. We advocate the banning 
and destruction of nuclear weapons. Together with the peo- 
ples of all socialist countries and other peace-loving states 
we shall continue our efforts to settle this problem, which 
worries virtually the whole of mankind. We are confident 
that sooner or later the pressure of the peaceloving peoples 
will breach the dam being erected by the imperialist militarist 
circles to disarmament and to the destruction of nuclear 
weapons. * 

In this new situation Soviet policy in disarmament con- 
centrated mainly on achieving a settlement of the most 
urgent problems and removing the most acute threats to 
world peace. 

This meant, above all, a struggle to prevent the arma- 
ment of West German imperialism with nuclear weapons in 
any form and to halt the further proliferation of these 
weapons. At the same time Soviet diplomacy continued its 
consistent struggle for other partial measures in disarmament 
that could facilitate the settlement of the basic problems 
worrying mankind. 

In the foreign policy programme outlined in the CC CPSU 
report to the 23rd Congress of the CPSU and unanimously 
approved by the Congress it was stated that one of the prime 
tasks was: 

“To conclude an international treaty on the non-prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons; completely remove the question of 
the nuclear armament of the FRG or of giving it access to 
nuclear weapons in any form; implement the aspiration of 
the peoples for setting up nuclear-free zones in various parts 
of the world; secure a solemn obligation on the part of the 
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nuclear powers to refrain from using nuclear weapons first; 
reach an agreement on the banning of underground nuclear 
tests—implementation of these steps aimed against the threat 
of a nuclear war would open the road for a further advance 
towards the complete banning and destruction of nuclear 
weapons.’’* 

The struggle to prevent the FRG from gaining access to 
nuclear weapons became one of the primary objectives of 
the foreign policy of the USSR and its socialist allies in 
1965-1970. Throughout these years in innumerable official 
documents, in Statements and diplomatic Notes, in talks with 
statesmen of other countries and in the United Nations the 
Soviet Government consistently and energetically upheld the 
principle of preventing the West German revanchists from 
getting access to nuclear weapons as one of the cornerstones 
of peace in Europe and the rest of the world, as an indis- 
pensable condition for the normalisation of relations with 
the Federal Republic of Germany.** 

In that struggle the Soviet Union was unfailingly aided 
by the fraternal socialist countries, especially by the Warsaw 
Treaty member states. An important milestone of that strug- 
gle was the Warsaw Treaty Political Consultative Com- 
mittee’s meeting convened in January 1965 on Soviet initia- 
tive in Warsaw and attended by the leaders of the fraternal 
parties and governments of the member states. This meeting 
adopted a joint Statement seriously warning the world of 
the threat harboured in the NATO plans of giving the West 
German revanchists camouflaged access to nuclear weapons. 

“The Warsaw Treaty member states,” the Statement said, 
“are emphatically opposed to the transfer to the Federal 
Republic of Germany of nuclear weapons in any form— 
directly or indirectly through a bloc of countries, by placing 
such weapons entirely at its disposal or giving it any form 
of participation in their disposal.... 

“The vital interests of all peoples demand the renuncia- 
tion of the plans of setting up a NATO multilateral nuclear 
force. If, however, flouting the interests of peace the NATO 
countries effectuate the plans of setting up a multilateral 
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nuclear force in any form, the serious consequences of this 
action to peace and security in Europe will compel the War- 
saw Treaty member states to take the necessary defensive 
measures to ensure their own security.” 

At its Bucharest meeting in July 1966 the Warsaw Treaty 
Political Consultative Committee adopted a Declaration in 
which Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, Poland, Rumania, the 
Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia repeated their warning, 
forcefully stating: 

‘In view of the danger that the FRG’s nuclear claims har- 
bour for peace in Europe, the states must direct their efforts 
towards excluding the possibility of the FRG receiving ac- 
cess to nuclear weapons in any form—directly or indirectly 
through a bloc of countries, by placing such weapons entirely 
at its disposal or giving it any form of participation in their 
disposal. The future of European, and not only of European, 
peoples will in many ways depend on how this question is 
settled. There must be no half-hearted decisions on this 
matter.’** 

This attitude received the whole-hearted support and ap- 
proval of progressive, peace-loving circles in many countries, 
above all of the vanguard of the working people—the inter- 
national communist movement. At a conference of European 
Communist and Workers’ parties in Karlovy Vary in April 
1967, 24 fraternal parties proclaimed that one of the basic 
elements of lasting peace in Europe was “the exclusion of 
the possibility of the FRG getting access to nuclear weapons 
in any form, including so-called European, multilateral or 
Atlantic’’.*** 

Merging with the peace struggle of the peoples of all 
countries, the struggle waged by the USSR and other social- 
ist states to prevent the West German imperialists from 
receiving access to atomic and hydrogen bombs had con- 
siderable success. In fact it foiled the plans of setting up a 
“multilateral” or any other nuclear force under the aegis of 
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the North Atlantic bloc that for several years had been 
worked on in Washington. Bonn and other NATO capitals. 
Although the need tor unceasing vigilance relative to the 
designs of the most aggressive forces of imperialism re- 
mained, this was a major victory. 

A further extremely important stage was the successful 
struggle of the Sovict Union and other socialist countries for 
a formal international ban on the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 


9. Treaty on the Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons 


All these years an international treaty on the non-pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons was one of the principal ob- 
jectives of Soviet policy in disarmament. At the 18th and 
19th sessions of the UN General Assembly and in the Eight- 
een-Nation Committee in 1964 the Soviet Union had re- 
peatedly suggested that an agreement should be signed to 
prevent the further spread of nuclear weapons, stressing that 
under no circumstances should such weapons be given to 
non-nuclear states either directly or through military blocs. 
Acting in the spirit of the relevant resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which had time and again called upon its 
member states to help achieve an agreement on the non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons, and in co-operation with 
its socialist allies the USSR started preliminary talks with 
the USA with the purpose of working out a mutually accept- 
able draft international agreement on this question and sub- 
mitting it to the Eighteen-Nation Committee. The draft was, 
in the main, worked out by 1967, although some NATO 
countries, notably the FRG, continued to obstruct the final 
wording of the treaty, which they regarded as a serious 
hindrance to West German impcrialism’s nuclear arma- 
ment. 

The Soviet Union’s stand on the question of the non-pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons was appreciated and supported 
by the other socialist countries and fraternal parties. In the 
Karlovy Vary Statement it was noted that “as a major step 
towards ending the arms race, the conclusion of a treaty on 
the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons” was one of the 
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cardinal aims of the democratic peace forces of Europe and 
the whole world.” 

While the draft of a nuclear non-proliferation treaty was 
being drawn up, the Warsaw Treaty countries held a series 
of consultations and exchanged views. The final text of the 
treaty, which was completed in March 1968, took account of 
the proposals and wishes of these countries and of other 
states—members of the Eighteen-Nation Committee and the 
United Nations. 

On March 7, 1968, at a sitting of the Warsaw Treaty Po- 
litical Consultative Committee in Sofia, the leaders of the 
Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia published a Statement in which it was em- 
phasised that the prevention of the further spread of nuclear 
weapons was an urgent task and declared their support for 
the draft treaty that had been submitted to the Eighteen- 
Nation Committee by the USSR.** 

On June 12 of the same year the Soviet Union and its 
allies scored a notable victory in their struggle to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons: by a vote of 95 against 4 
(with 21 abstentions) the General Assembly approved the 
draft treaty on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons 
that had been submitted to the Eighteen-Nation Committee 
on the recommendation of the USSR and the USA and 
expressed the hope that it would be signed by all the nuclear 
and non-nuclear states. 

On July 1, 1968 the treaty was opened for signature simul- 
taneously in the capitals of the three depository states—the 
USSR, the USA and Britain. In Moscow the treaty was 
signed on July 1 by Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko 
and by the Ambassadors of the USA and Britain. It was then 
signed by the representatives of 33 other countries, including 
Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslova- 
kia and the Mongolian People’s Republic. Altogether, by the 
close of 1968 the treaty had been signed by 83 countries. 

The treaty unconditionally forbids the direct or indirect 
transfer of nuclear weapons or control of such weapons 
to other states, clearly stating that nobody, i.e., either indi- 
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vidual non-nuclear states or military blocs, is to be given 
possessicn of such weapons. 

Control of the observance of the treaty by non-nuclear 
countries was entrusted to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. The procedures and forms of this control were 
worked out by the experts of many countries, including the 
Soviet Union and other socialist states. Among the IAEA 
inspectors there are representatives of the socialist states. 

The problem of the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons 
was settled by the treaty on a long-term basis. The question 
of whether the treaty will remain in force indefinitely or 
whether it will be prolonged for some new period is to be 
decided in 25 years’ time from the date on which it was 
signed. 

Worked out in the course of long and complex negotia- 
tions with the Western powers and non-aligned states, the 
treaty, naturally, contains points that bear the imprint of a 
certain compromise. [This was inevitable, for it was the only 
way agreement could be reached. But this compromise did 
not affect any of the fundamental points upheld by the USSR 
and its allies in their efforts to provide effective safeguards 
against the spread of nuclear weapons. This conformed to 
the interests of socialism and to the interests of all peace- 
loving nations. 

Speaking on the day after the signing of the treaty, 
L. I. Brezhnev stressed: ““We have reached a new and very 
important milestone. The Treaty on the Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons—the fruit of many years of energetic 
effort—has been approved by most countrics and on July 1 
it was opened for signature. This, comrades, is a notable suc- 
cess of our Leninist foreign policy. 

“The significance of the Treaty is mainly that it prevents 
the spread of nuclear weapons and ensures the necessary in- 
ternational control of the fulfilment by countries of their 
commitments in this respect. It is a document of peace aimed 
at reducing the threat of a nuclear war and safeguarding the 
security of nations. 

“We call upon all countries to sign this important docu- 
ment and to do everything to allow the treaty to come into 
force as early as possible and begin to work in favour of 
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Support and approval of the treaty was declared by the 
peoples of the whole world. Within a period of a little over 
eighteen months it was signed by nearly 100 countries. ‘The 
formal act of depositing the instruments of ratification with 
the depository states—the USSR and the USA—took place 
on March 5, 1970. The third depository country. Britain. 
had deposited its instrument of ratification in November 
1969. Inasmuch as the treaty was ratified bv another +40 
countries, it came into force on March 5. 1970. Speaking 
after the ceremony of depositing the instruments of ratifica- 
tion, A. N. Kosygin expressed the deep satisfaction of the 
Soviet Government. “Now, with the treaty having come into 
force,’ he said, “the commitment on the renunciation of the 
spread of nuclear weapons has become a key rule of interna- 
tional law. ‘The countries that are not a party to the treaty 
cannot but reckon with this international legal norm.” 
Further, he reiterated the Soviet Government's striving to 
reach agreement on general and complete disarmament and 
on partial measures to limit armaments. 


10. The USSR in the Struggle 
for Partial Disarmament Measures 


With general and complete disarmament as one of the 
main objectives of its foreign policy. the Soviet Union urged 
also partial measures that, as a start. could at least limit the 
arms race. 

In December 1964 the Soviet delegation at the 19th Gen- 
eral Assembly stressed that the negotiations in the Eighteen- 
Nation Committee were proceeding unsatisfactorily, that the 
NATO countries did not desire disarmament, that although 
the statements in favour of disarmament were becoming more 
and more lavish the world was in fact witnessing an un- 
paralleled arms race. At that session it submitted a Memoran- 
dum on measures for a further easing of international ten- 
sion and restriction of the arms race. 

Actuated by the desire to clear the way for an agreement 
on the cardinal issue—general and complete disarmament— 
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the Soviet Government suggested an agreement on immedia- 
te steps such as a 10-15-per cent or some other agreed reduc- 
tion of military budgets; the withdrawal or numerical cut- 
back of troops in foreign territory: the dismantling of foreign 
military bases; the prevention of the further spread of nu- 
clear weapons; the banning of the use of nuclear weapons; the 
establishment of nuclear-free zones in a number of regions, 
the banning of underground nuclear tests (in addition to the 
Moscow partial test-ban treaty); the conclusion of a non- 
aggression pact between NATO and the Warsaw Treaty 
countries. 

The Soviet Union subscribed to the proposal of the Cairo 
Conference of non-aligned states (in October 1964) for a 
world disarmament conference with the participation of all 
countries, and also to the proposal of the Chinese Govern- 
ment for a world summit to discuss the question of a total 
ban on nuclear weapons and the destruction of all nuclear 
stockpiles, and as a beginning, the question of banning the 
use of nuclear weapons. This proposal of the Chinese 
Government coincided with what the Soviet Government 
had been proposing all along. 

Also, in the question of partial measures to limit the arms 
race, the Soviet Union’s stand coincided with that of its 
socialist allies, the international communist movement and 
other peace-loving, democratic forces. ‘The Declaration 
adopted by the Warsaw Treaty Political Consultative Com- 
mittee at its meeting in Bucharest underscored the signifi- 
cance of partial measures for a military relaxation in Europe 
such as the dismantling of foreign bases, the withdrawal of 
troops from foreign territory, the creation of nuclear-free 
zones, and so forth. The European communist parties that 
attended the Karlovy Vary Conference declared themselves 
unequivocally for “an agreement on partial measures, above 
all in the sphere of disarmament, that would create a fa- 
vourable atmosphere for more far-reaching treaties”. 

One of the articles of the Treaty on the Non-Prolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons binds its signatories to conduct 
talks in a spirit of good will on effective measures to end the 
race for nuclear armaments in the immediate future and 
achieve nuclear disarmament, and on a treaty on general 
and complete disarmament under strict and effective inter- 
national control. In keeping with the spirit and letter of this 
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pledge, the Soviet Government, on signing the non-prolife- 
ration treaty, forwarded to all the countries of the world a 
Memorandum listing urgent measures on ending the arms 
race and on disarmament on which agreement could be 
reached through the Eighteen-Nation Committee, the Gen- 
eral Assembly and a world disarmament conference. These 
measures were the banning of the use of nuclear weapons, 
the cessation of their production and the gradual destruction 
of their stockpiles; the restriction and gradual reduction of 
the means of delivering strategic weapons; the banning of 
flights by nuclear-armed bombers beyond national frontiers; 
the restriction of the cruising zone of rocket-carrying sub- 
marines and, lastly, the banning of underground nuclear 
tests (that do not come under the operation of the 1963 
Treaty). All these measures were aimed at reducing and 
ultimately removing the threat of a nuclear war. 

Moreover, the Soviet Memorandum envisaged a vital meas- 
ure to world security such as a ban on the use of chemical 
and germ weapons. Further, it suggested agreement on the 
dismantling of military bases on foreign territory, measures 
directed toward regional disarmament (the creation of nu- 
clear-free zones and the reduction of armaments in various 
parts of the world), and steps to ensure the peaceful utilisa- 
tion of the seabed and the ocean floor. 

In proposing this wide-ranging and. at the same time, 
realistic programme of partial disarmament measures to all 
the governments of the world, the Soviet Government reit- 
erated in its Memorandum that it was “necessary to bend 
every effort to secure tangible results in the settlement of the 
problem of general and complete disarmament’’.* 

Enlarging on the programme outlined in its Memorandum 
of July 1, 1968, the Soviet Government embarked on further 
important initiatives. 

In March 1969 it submitted to the Disarmament Committee 
a draft treaty banning the use of the seabed and the ocean 
floor for military purposes. This was followed by extensive 
talks on this issue with other governments. As a result, a draft 
treaty banning the emplacement of nuclear and other wea- 
pons of mass destruction on the seabed and the ocean floor 
and in its subsoil, with account of additional recommen- 


* Pravda, July 2, 1968. 
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dations, was submitted to the Geneva Disarmament 
Committee on April 23, 1970. The draft, co-sponsored by 
the Soviet Union and the United States of America, was 
agreed in the Committee, which submitted it to the 25th 
General Assembly, where it was approved on December 16, 
1970. ‘The treaty was opened for signature in Moscow, Lon- 
don and Washington on February 11, 1971. At the signing 
of the treaty A. N. Kosygin said that it “tied in with the 
immutable objective of the Soviet Union’s Leninist foreign 
policy, namely, the strengthening of peace and the safe- 
guarding of the security of nations”. 

Further, the 25th General Assembly approved the Decla- 
ration on Strengthening International Security, the draft of 
which had been submitted by the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries. The Declaration called upon all coun- 
tries, particularly the nuclear powers, to take immediate and 
concerted steps to put an end to and reverse the race for 
nuclear and conventional armaments as soon as possible, de- 
stroy nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction and 
sign a treaty on general and complete disarmament under 
effective international control.* 

On September 19, 1969 the Soviet Union and fraternal 
socialist countries (Bulgaria, Hungary, Mongolia, Poland, 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia) submitted to the General As- 
sembly their draft of an international convention on one of 
the cardinal problems of disarmament—the banning of the 
development, production and stockpiling of chemical and 
germ (biological) weapons and the destruction of existing 
stockpiles of such weapons. 

Both these initiatives of the Soviet Union and its socialist 
allies were welcomed by world opinion. They showed the 
Disarmament Committee and the UN agencies the direct 
road to the adoption of further concrete and fruitful dect- 
sions on disarmament. 


- & 


The struggle to deliver mankind from the burden of the 
arms race and from the threat of a world missile-nuclear 
war has today become the banner of all the peace forces in 

* Izvestia, December 19, 1970. 
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the world, of all champions of the freedom and independ- 
ence of nations, of all the forces fighting imperialist aggres- 
sion. This struggle is headed by the Soviet Union, a great 
power building communism. No other country in world his- 
tory has applied such titanic efforts to bring nearer the day 
when mankind will at last be delivered from the curse of 
devastating, bloody wars, when the age-old dream of a peace- 
ful life wholly devoted to constructive labour for the com- 
mon good will come true. The Soviet Union is waging a 
tireless and uncompromising struggle against the enemies of 
disarmament in the imperialist camp, exposing their policies 
that are hostile to the interests of all mankind and showing 
their subterfuges to evade the agreement on disarmament 
demanded by the interests of all nations. 

In this sacred struggle the Soviet Union marches shoulder 
to shoulder with other socialist countries, with the Commu- 
nist and Workers’ parties, in alliance with and with the 
backing of all the peace forces in the world. In the Appeal 
in Defence of Peace adopted unanimously on June 16. 1969 
at the Moscow International Meeting of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties, the fraternal parties of all continents 
declared: 

‘Peace on earth cannot rest on a ‘balance of fear’. Lasting 
peace is inconceivable without a cessation of the arms 
race. 

“It is imperative to secure the creation of nuclear- 
free zones in different parts of the globe, the banning 
of all nuclear tests, the speediest possible enforcement of 
the treaty on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons 
and the participation of all countries in this treaty, the ban- 
ning of nuclear weapons and the destruction of their 
stockpiles. 

“It is imperative to demand the dismantling of military 
bases on foreign territory. the release of countries from the 
aggressive military pacts forced on them and the imposition 
of an effective international ban on all tvpes of chemical and 
bacteriological weapons. 

“It is necessary to work, consistently and perseveringly, 
towards general and complete disarmament. 

“In face of all trials we Communists have preserved our 
boundless devotion to Lenin’s ideas of peace and friendship 


anong nations. Today, as before. we shall struggle for these 
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lofty aims of the whole of mankind together with all who 
oppose the policy of militarism, aggression and war.’”* 

True to the jointly adopted decisions, the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and the Communists of other 
countries are steadfastly waging a principled struggle aga- 
inst all attempts under a screen of “Leftist”, pseudo-revolu- 
tionary verbiage to demobilise the masses and sow distrust 
in the ability of the socialist countries and all other peace 
forces to arrest the designs of the imperialist aggressors and 
ensure lasting peace in the world. 

As a socialist state building the bright edifice of a com- 
munist society, the Soviet Union has no other aim except the 
happiness of the peoples, which can only be achieved by 
preventing the catastrophe of a world nuclear war and ensur- 
ing peace. This guideline of Soviet foreign policy meets with 
the vital interests of all peoples and is therefore bound to 
triumph. It accords with Lenin’s injunction that “disarma- 
ment is the ideal of socialism’’.** 


International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Partics, Moscow 


1969, p. 50. : 
** WT. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 95. 
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Chapter Thirty 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST IMPERIALIST 
AGGRESSION. 

RELATIONS WITH THE DEVELOPING 
AND CAPITALIST COUNTRIES. 

THE GERMAN QUESTION AND 
EUROPEAN SECURITY (1964-1970) 


In a speech on November 6, 1964 commemorating the 47th 
anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution, soon 
after the CPSU Central Committee’s plenarv meeting in 
October 1964, L. I. Brezhnev pointed out that the “general 
course of Soviet foreign policy, charted by the decisions of 
the last congresses of the CPSU, by its Programme, is con- 
sistent and constant’’.* 

The 23rd Congress of the CPSU, held in March 1966, 
reviewed the work that had been accomplished by the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet Government in international 
relations and determined the further orientation of Soviet 
foreign policy. In the Central Committee report to the Cong- 
ress it was noted that in the foreign policy of the CPSU 
and the Soviet Government special attention was devoted 
to strengthening the might and cohesion of the socialist com- 
munity. The CPSU, the report stated. regarded the world 
socialist system as the greatest historic achievement of the 
international working class, the principal revolutionary force 
of the epoch and the most reliable mainstay of all peoples 
fighting for peace, national liberation, democracy and social- 
ism. It was stressed that in the present epoch the main direc- 
tions of development were determined by the world socialist 
system, by the forces fighting imperialism, for the socialist 
reorganisation of society. 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Leninskim kursom, Vol. I, p. 26. 
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The Central Committee informed the Congress that in 
keeping with the Leninist principles of the struggle for peace 
and socialism its foreign policy had created favourable con- 
ditions for the peaceful. constructive labour of Soviet people 
and of the peoples of the rest of the socialist community. 
The objectives of this policy were to ensure the utmost 
strengthening and development of the world socialist system, 
the unity of all the anti-imperialist forces. the defence of the 
freedom, independence and security of nations and the cause 
of world peace and progress. 

The report characterised the unremitting struggle be- 
tween the peaceful and aggressive orientations on the inter- 
national scene. Jointly with the other countries of the social- 
ist community the Soviet Union pursued a policy of easing 
tension, strengthening peace, promoting peaceful coexistence 
between states with different social systems and creating the 
conditions giving each people the possibility of moving free- 
ly along the road of national and social progress. From the 
rostrum of the Congress it was declared that the Soviet Union 
was waging, as it had always done, a determined struggle 
against the forces that were pushing mankind into war. It 
was reiterated that the USSR was prepared to co-operate 
with all countries that were pressing and would press for a 
relaxation of international tension and to support any initia- 
tive aimed at strengthening peace. 

The Congress noted that imperialism had grown more 
aggressive and that to curb the aggressors and avert another 
world war it was necessary to form a strong peace front, to 
which end much had heen done by the Central Committee 
of the CPSU and by the Soviet Government. ‘The Congress 
unanimously approved a programme of measures directed 
towards the settlement of the most acute problems of world 
politics in the interests of the peoples and strengthening 
world peace and security. . . 

In determining the main orientations of Soviet foreign 
policy the Congress set the task of reinforcing the unity and 
solidarity of the socialist countries, of strengthening friend- 
ship and fraternal relations with them; of supporting the 
national liberation movements and promoting all-sided co- 
operation with the young developing states; of consistently 
upholding the principle of peaceful coexistence of states with 
different social systems, resolutely repulsing the aggressive 
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forces of capitalism and delivering mankind from the threat 
of another world war.* 

In fulfilment of the Congress directives the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government scored further outstand- 
ing successes in foreign policy. The economic and military 
might of the USSR and its socialist allies grew steadily and 
their international standing made substantial headway. As 
in the past, the Soviet Union was in the vanguard of the 
struggle against imperialism, for lasting world peace. 

This struggle was waged under difficult conditions. Led 
by the USA, imperialism was redoubling its attempts to 
avenge the defeats it was sustaining in the contest between 
the two systems. It continued provoking local wars and pur- 
suing a “positions of strength” policy. The USA’s war of 
aggression against the Vietnamese people, the US military 
invasion of the Dominican Republic in 1965, US imperial- 
ism’s interference in the internal affairs of other Latin Amer- 
ican countries, the Israeli aggression against Arab states, 
the political and ideological subversion of the imperialists 
against socialist countries, the spread of the war in Indo- 
china to Cambodia and Laos, and the attempts to split the 
anti-imperialist front and shake the solidaritv of the peace 
forces in various regions of the world were part of imperial- 
ism’s moves to halt the world revolutionary process and 
reverse mankind’s development. 

But imperialism found itself confronted by the peace 
forces whose might was growing inexorably. As the strongest 
of these forces, the Soviet Union and its Warsaw Treaty allies 
were the main barrier to imperialist aggression, to imperial- 
ism’s attempts to plunge mankind into another world war. 
In keeping with the decisions of the 23rd Congress of the 
CPSU, the strengthening of the socialist svstem and the fur- 
ther consolidation of relations with fraternal socialist coun- 
tries remained one of the cardinal objectives of Soviet 
foreign policy.** 

Every etfort was made to buttress the Soviet Union’s mil- 
ttant alliance with socialist countries on the basis of the 


* 23rd Congress of the Communist Party of the Sovict Union, 
pp. 287-88. 
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Warsaw Treaty and of bilateral treaties of friendship. co- 
operation and mutual assistance. with the result) that. the 
unity and might of the socialist community moved from 
strength to strength. This community, as L. I. Brezhnev 
noted in a speech of June 11, 1970, “represents an associa- 
tion of states whose durability cannot be parallelled by any 
alliance, any coalition in the past or present”’.* 

In speaking of the Soviet Union's relations with the devel- 
oping and capitalist countries, of its struggle for peace, 
against imperialist aggression, it must be stressed that the 
CC CPSU and the Soviet Government pursued their foreign 
policy in close co-operation and constant contact with the 
party and government leaders of the countries belonging to 
the socialist community. 


1. US Aggression in Indochina. Soviet Assistance 
to the Peoples of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 


One of the most striking manifestations of the consistent 
internationalism of Soviet foreign policy is the USSR’s atti- 
tude to the developments in Indochina. The Soviet Union 
firmly and unfailingly supported the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, the Vietnamese people and the peoples of Laos 
and Cambodia in their just struggle against US armed im- 
perialist aggression. 

In Vietnam the forces of socialism and national liberation 
were for years locked in mortal combat with the forces of 
imperialism and reaction. 

In order to keep Southeast Asia in the capitalist system, 
the US imperialists resorted to extreme measures with 
the objective of preventing the national liberation of the pec- 
ples of that region, of establishing its rule and of creating a 
barrier to revolution and socialism. 

As early as 1954 John Foster Dulles tried to block the 
cessation of the war in Indochina and paralyse the Geneva 
Conference. This attempt failed, but subsequently the USA 
hindered Vietnam’s unification, disrupted the gencral elec- 
tions called for by the 1954 Geneva Agreements and began 
to turn South Vietnam into a bridgehead against socialism 
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and the liberation movement in Southeast Asia. The natural 
and legitimate aspiration of the people of South Vietnam for 
liberation from the Saigon clique of corrupt generals and 
bureaucrats and for reunification with the northern part of 
the country was brutally suppressed. Raids were made with 
the purpose of “tracking down and destroying Communists 
and a reign of terror was instituted against resistance 
fighters and people demanding independence and the coun- 
try’s peaceful reunification in accordance with the 1954 
Geneva Agreements. 

In 1955, in flagrant violation of the Geneva Agreements, 
the USA began to send thousands of military advisers and 
experts to South Vietnam, where they built up and armed 
the Saigon Army. In 1965 the US armed forces took over 
the conduct of the war against the population of South Viet- 
nam and then against the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 
On February 7, 1965, breaking the rules of international law, 
US aircraft began the systematic bombing of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam, while the US 7th Fleet began shelling 
the republic’s coast. By the beginning of 1969, in addition to 
the Saigon army, over 550,000 American troops and the US 
7th Fleet consisting of nearly 200 warships and 80,000 men 
had been committed in the piratical war. US policy relative 
to Vietnam was one of flagrant and cynical detiance of the 
rules of international law. 

The world communist and working-class movement quali- 
fied this armed intervention in Vietnam as an attempt by US 
imperialism “to destroy one of the outposts of socialism in 
Asia, bar the road of the peoples of Indochina to peace, free- 
dom and progress, strike a blow at the revolutionary nation- 
al liberation movement in Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
and test the solidarity of the socialist countries and all anti- 
imperialist forces’’.* 

In their hour of trial the Vietnamese people received the 
unhesitating assistance of the Soviet Union. The Government 
of the USSR declared its militant solidarity with the frater- 
nal Democratic Republic of Vietnam, with the people of 
Vietnam. In early February 1965 a Soviet delegation led by 
A. N. Kosygin, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 


* International Meciing of Communist and CUVorkers Parties, Mos- 
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USSR, visited the DRV where in an atmosphere marked by 
cordiality, friendship and frankness it had talks with leaders 
of the DRV headed by President Ho Chi Minh. The sides 
noted their unanimity on a wide range of international 
issues and on questions bearing on Soviet-Vietnamese rela- 
tions. Lhe Soviet Government declared that in line with the 
principles of socialist internationalism the Soviet Union 
would not remain indifferent to the security of fraternal 
socialist countries and would render the DRV all the 
assistance and support it required. 

A Party and Government delegation of the DRV led by 
Le Duan, First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Workers’ Party of Vietnam, visited Moscow in April 1965. 
At the talks in the Soviet capital agreement was reached 
on further measures to help repulse the US aggression. In 
accordance with the wishes of the Vietnamese, the sides spec- 
ified the further concrete forms and volume of Soviet assist- 
ance, including armaments, ammunition, means of anti- 
aircraft defence, motor vehicles, equipment and medical 
supplies. The considerable assistance rendered by the Soviet 
Union enabled the courageous Vietnamese people to wage 
a successful struggle. 

Regular contact has been maintained since 1965 between 
the CC CPSU and the Soviet Government, on the one hand, 
and the CC WPV and the DRV Government, on the other. 
These contacts include summit meetings, in which the sides 
inform each other of their internal and international prob- 
lems, consider further Soviet assistance to fighting Vietnam 
and agree on joint political actions. 

In April 1965 the National Liberation Front of South 
Vietnam sent a permanent representative to the USSR, 
where he established close contact with Soviet Government 
institutions and public organisations. In June 1969 the Con- 
gress of People’s Representatives of South Vietnam formed 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of the Republic 
of South Vietnam. The USSR gave formal recognition to 
the new Government on June 13 and took steps to secure for 
it the broadest international recognition. The office of the 
permanent representative of the National Liberation Front 
was raised to the status of embassy. - 

The first delegation of the NLF and the Provisional Rev- 
olutionary Government led by Nguyen Huy Tho, Chairman 
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of the Presidium of the CC NLF and Chairman of the Con- 
sultative Council, visited the USSR in November 1969. 

The struggle of the Vietnamese people against the US 
intervention and questions concerning Soviet assistance for 
this struggle received close attention at the 23rd Congress 
of the CPSU. The Congress instructed the CC CPSU and 
the Soviet Government tu make every effort to halt the US 
aggression in Vietnam, secure the withdrawal of all United 
States and other foreign troops from South Vietnam and 
give the Vietnamese people the possibility of deciding their 
internal affairs by themselves. In a Statement on the US 
aggression in Vietnam, the Congress, on behalf of the CPSU 
and all Soviet people, demanded an end to the US aggres- 
sion in Vietnam and the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from that country. The Statement declared: “As they esca- 
late the disgraceful war against the Vietnamese people the 
aggressors will encounter growing support for Vietnam from 
the Soviet Union and other socialist friends and brothers. 
The Vietnamese people will be the masters of all their land. 
Nobody will ever succeed in extinguishing the torch of 
socialism that has been raised on high by the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam.” Statements denouncing the US ag- 
gression and pledging firm support for the just struggle of 
the Vietnamese people were repeatedly made by the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the Soviet Government. 

In connection with the US aggression the Warsaw Treaty 
countries jointly declared their readiness to continue sup- 
porting the Vietnamese people. In July 1966 the Warsaw 
Treaty Political Consultative Committee issued a Statement 
on assistance to the people of Vietnam. In March 1968 the 
PCC again considered this question in Sofia and adopted a 
Declaration on the threat to peace from the escalation of the 
US aggression in Vietnam. At its meeting in Berlin on 
December 2, 1970 the PCC sharply denounced the US aggres- 
sion and reaffirmed its solidarity with the peoples of Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia. 

The US aggression in Vietnam was condemned from the 
rostrum of the United Nations as well. At the same time, 
the Soviet Government objected to the Security Council or 
any other UN body debating the Vietnam question and 
adopting a decision on it on the grounds that the United 
Nations had no justification for passing decisions on the Viet- 
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nam question as that had already been done at the 1954 
Geneva Conference. 

During talks with the US President at Glassboro in 1967, 
A. N. Kosygin warned that the escalation of the American 
war in Vietnam would gravely affect Soviet-American rela- 
tions and the entire situation in the world. He stressed the 
futility of the USA’s attempts to impose its will on the Viet- 
namese people by force of arms and insisted that the USA 
respect the Vietnamese people's national aspirations as ex- 
pressed in the Four Points made by the DRV and in the pro- 
gramme of the National Liberation Front of South Vietnam. 
The Four Points were that the United States had forthwith 
to cease bombing the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
halt all other acts of aggression against it; withdraw its 
troops and those of its allies from South Vietnam; recognise 
the National Liberation Front of South Vietnam; end all 
interference in the internal affairs of Vietnam and faithfully 
abide by the 1954 Geneva Agreements. 

At all meetings, talks and negotiations with the leaders 
of foreign countries Soviet representatives clearly stated the 
stand of the DRV and of the NLF of South Vietnam and 
sought to extend the front of pressure on the USA in order 
to force it to end its aggression. ‘The Soviet Government 
called on the leaders of a number of countries to act more 
energetically against the US adventurist policy in Vietnam. 

Appropriate moves were made by the Soviet Government 
relative to the governments of Thailand, Australia, New 
Zealand and other countries that had sent troops to South 
Vietnam. It drew their attention to the responsibility they 
were assuming by letting themselves be drawn into the 
piratical war. 

A powerful movement of solidarity with the Vietnamese 
people swept across the Soviet Union: at rallies and meet- 
ings, in the press and over the radio Soviet people spoke of 
their unshakable support for their just struggle. The Soviet 
Committee for Support for Vietnam was formed in March 
1967. Soviet public organisations were active in the world- 
wide movement against the US aggression, in defence of the 
Vietnamese people (meetings, demonstrations, Vietnam so- 
lidarity weeks, international conferences and the collection 
of funds for Vietnam). This movement was a major lever 


of pressure on the aggressors. 
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The Soviet Union did not stint effort and means to ren- 
der fighting Vietnam every possible assistance to strengthen 
her defence capability and repulse US aggression. In 
1965-1969 the governments of the USSR and the DRV signed 
a new series of agreements on gratuitous military and eco- 
nomic assistance and on the granting of additional credits. 
The Soviet Union sent the DRV aircraft, missiles, artillery, 
firearms, ammunition and other military supplies, and also 
sets of equipment, vehicles, oil products, ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, food, chemical fertilisers, medical supplies 
and other commodities. With Soviet assistance the DRV 
restored factories and power stations that had been damaged 
in US air raids. 

Officers of the Vietnamese People’s Army continue to re- 
ceive training in the Soviet Union, and nearly 10,000 young 
Vietnamese were or are trained at Soviet institutions of higher 
learning and factories. A large group of Soviet military and 
other experts work in the DRV, helping the Vietnamese to 
learn to handle modern armaments and to organise the 
effective defence of the republic. 

Considerable assistance was extended to embattled 
Vietnam by Soviet public organisations. Using the funds 
collected by them the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions, the Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee and the So- 
viet Red Cross sent Vietnam food, fabrics, medical supplies, 
and equipment for hospitals and schools. 

The CC CPSU and the Soviet Government gave much of 
their attention to co-ordinating the actions of the socialist 
countries in support of the struggle of the Vietnamese people. 
The assistance from the socialist countries to Vietnam would 
have been much more effective if China, which has com- 
mon frontiers with Vietnam, had combined her efforts with 
those of the USSR and other socialist countries in the strug- 
gle against imperialism. The CC CPSU and the Soviet 
Government had repeatedly proposed a meeting between 
representatives of the USSR, China and the DRV at summit 
level or a meeting of representatives of all the fraternal 
countries to consider and work out measures to aid Vietnam 
and coordinate the efforts of the socialist states. Similar pro- 
posals had been made by Poland. But the Chinese leader- 
ship turned a deaf ear to all these proposals. For a number 
of years the Chinese authorities obstructed the transportation 
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of Vietnam-bound armaments and ammunition from the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries across Chinese 
territory and held up urgent supplies for long periods. Inimi- 
cal to the struggle of the Vietnamese people, these actions 
played into the hands of the US imperialists. 

While extending every possible assistance for the armed 
struggle of the Vietnamese people, the USSR vigorously 
supported the political and diplomatic actions of the DRV 
Government, the National Liberation Front of South Viet- 
nam and the Provisional Revolutionary Government of the 
Republic of South Vietnam to achieve a political settlement 
of the Vietnam problem. The basic requirements of the pro- 
gramme for a settlement in Vietnam were: the cessation of 
the bombing of the DRV, the withdrawal of US troops from 
Vietnam and the formation of a provisional coalition govern- 
ment in the south of Vietnam. 

In face of the powerful and steadily growing resistance 
of the Vietnamese people, who relied on the active support 
and multiform assistance of the socialist countries, the US 
Government had to order the partial cessation of the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam on March 31, 1968 and state its will- 
ingness to enter into negotiations with the DRV. On April 3 
the DRV Government declared that it was prepared to 
appoint a representative for contacts with the representative 
of the USA. 

On April 6, 1968 the Soviet Government stated its whole- 
hearted support for the attitude of the DRV Government, 
declaring that it was convinced the DRV Government had 
suggested a realistic way to end the war in Vietnam and 
achieve a political settlement in the interests of the whole 
Vietnamese people and in the interests of normalising the si- 
tuation throughout Southeast Asia. At the same time, it stres- 
sed that aggression had not ceased to be such with the end to 
the bombing of part of DRV territory. Further developments 
depended on whether the USA would completely and uncon- 
ditionally stop the bombing raids and other warlike acts 
against North Vietnam and whether it would accept the pro- 
posals of the DRV Government and of the NLF of South 
Vietnam on the wavs of settling the Vietnam problem. 

After procrastination and bargaining over the venue of 
the talks with the Vietnamese, the US Government agreed 
that official talks would be held between representatives of 
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the DRV and the USA in Paris in early Mav. The talks 
started on May 13, 1968. | 

The Soviet Government closely followed the course ot 
these negotiations. Soviet leaders had talks with the DRV 
representatives conducting the negotiations. The USSR Em- 
bassy in Paris maintained constant contact with the delega- 
tions of the DRV and of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Vietnam. The Soviet 
Union brought strong pressure to bear on the US Govern- 
ment and on President Lyndon B. Johnson personally to 
achieve an end to the US aggression and, above all. to the 
bombing and other acts of war against the DRV. and secure 
a political settlement of the entire problem. In this connec- 
tion A. N. Kosygin sent Johnson a number of messages. 

As a result of an agreement reached in Paris, the USA 
ceased the bombing of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
on November 1, 1968. Talks on a political settlement of the 
Vietnam problem were started between representatives of 
the DRV, the NLF of South Vietnam, the USA and the 
Saigon administration. 

The Soviet Government assessed the agreement reached 
in Paris as an important step towards a political settlement 
in Vietnam. In its Statement of November 3, it noted that 
this agreement was above all the result of the long and 
selfless struggle of the fraternal Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam and the whole Vietnamese people for the freedom, in- 
dependence and unity of their country with the vigorous sup- 
port and assistance of the socialist countries and all other 
forces of peace and progress in the world. 

However, the talks made very slow headway. At first the 
representatives of the USA and the Saigon administration 
contended that the talks were bilateral: between the USA 
and Saigon, on the one hand, and the DRV and the NLF, 
on the other. The purpose of this manoeuvre was to avoid 
recognising the NLF as an equal partner in the negotiations. 

Then the USA insisted on considering military questions 
and turning the question of a political settlement over to 
negotiations with the Saigon administration. 

In May 1969, to end the deadlock, the NLF proposed a 
]0-point programme for a settlement. Subsequently, this 
programme was enlarged and specified. Its main requirement 
was the withdrawal of the troops of the USA and its allies 
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from South Vietnam and the formation there of a provisional 
coalition government. 

While in principle agreeing to discuss the withdrawal of 
American troops, the US representatives demanded the 
simultaneous withdrawal of DRV troops from South Viet- 
nam. This question, the representatives of the DRV and the 
Republic of South Vietnam declared, was the internal 
affair of the Vietnamese. Further, the USA and the Saigon 
administration adamantly refused to discuss the question of 
a coalition government. 

Meanwhile, the Nixon Administration steered towards the 
“Vietnamisation” of the war, forming and arming new Sai- 
gon divisions to replace US units. This, the Washington strat- 
egists felt, would “change the colour of the killed” and 
diminish criticism of the US Government by American public 
opinion. “Vietnamisation” is an attempt to effectuate Nixon’s 
Guam Doctrine of forcing Asians to fight Asians. Also, the 
purpose of “Vietnamisation” was to legalise the war of ag- 
gression and perpetuate US political supremacy in Southeast 
Asia. For these reasons the negotiations in Paris entered an 
impasse. The US provocations against the DRV seriously 
menaced these negotiations. In May 1970 US aircraft 
resumed the bombing of North Vietnam, while the US Pres- 
ident threatened the DRV with a resumption of the air war. 

Faithfully abiding by the Leninist principles of proleta- 
rian internationalism and supporting the national liberation 
struggle, the Soviet Union energetically backed the NLF 
10-point programme. The Soviet Government repeatedly 
drew the attention of the Government of the USA that at 
the Paris negotiations it would not be possible to achieve 
progress without clear-cut obligations on the part of the USA 
to withdraw its forces from South Vietnam and agree to the 
formation of a provisional coalition government. It warned 
that “Vietnamisation” could only prolong the war without 
any benefit to the USA. 

In its Statement of December 17, 1970 in connection with 
US air raids on the DRV the Soviet Government noted that 
judging by the behaviour of the US representatives the Paris 
negotiations were merely a manoeuvre inasmuch as the USA 
showed not the least desire to end.the war of aggression and 
come to an agreement that would conform to the inalienable 
rights and aspirations of the Vietnamese people. It was dec- 
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lared that the Soviet Government was drawing the corres- 
ponding conclusions from the new provocations and_ the 
threats to enlarge the aggression against a fraternal socialist 
state. 


The Vietnamese people highly appreciate the assistance 
and support of the Soviet Union. In a telegram to the Soviet 
leaders on the 53rd anniversary of the October Revolution, 
the leaders of the DRV noted: “As in their revolution, today 
in the war of resistance against the US aggressors, for the 
salvation of the motherland, and in the building of socialism 
in the Democratic Republic of Vietnam the Vietnamese peo- 
ple enjoy the heartfelt support and extensive assistance which 
the Soviet people, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Government are rendering in a spirit of pro- 
letarian internationalism. From generation to generation the 
Vietnamese people will cherish the memory of this fraternal 
disinterested assistance and will be sincerely grateful for it. 
In fulfilment of the behests of the esteemed and beloved Pres- 
ident Ho Chi Minh, the Vietnamese people are determined 
to bend every effort to strengthen their militant solidarity and 
fraternal co-operation with the Soviet people with the aim 
of steadily consolidating and furthering the relations 
between our parties and governments.’* 

Parallel with the war in Vietnam, the USA increased the 
scale of its armed intervention in Laos. At the Geneva Con- 
ference in 1962 the USA had undertaken to respect the 
neutrality of Laos. However, this pledge was soon flouted. 
It seemed to the American strategists that intervention in 
Laos would hamper the liberation struggle of the Vietnamese 
people and help the USA win the war in Vietnam. However, 
apart from military considerations, the USA aspired to con- 
trol the whole of Indochina. On the pretext of bombing the 
“Ho Chi Minh trail” US aircraft began raiding many 
regions in Laos. The armed forces of the Laotian reaction- 
aries are being equipped with American weapons and they 
are being trained by US military advisers. Special units have 
been formed and placed at the disposal of the US headquar- 
ters at Udon in Thailand. 


* Pravda, November 7, 1970. 
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In August-September 1969, with massive US assistance, 
reactionary Laotian forces started an offensive in Northern 
Laos, notably in the Valley of Jars, which has been under 
the control of patriotic forces for many years. Outnumbered, 
the troops of the Patriotic Front of Laos retreated, leaving 
the Valley of Jars and the regions adjoining it. 

In February 1970 the Laotian patriotic forces started a 
counter-offensive. The Americans used aircraft in a desperate 
effort to bring the counter-offensive to a halt, the planes 
flying over 400 missions daily, bombing the Valley of Jars 
from where the population had been driven out. Despite 
these heavy air strikes the patriotic forces threw the enemy 
out of the Valley of Jars and hberated a number of other 
regions. 

In this situation the US President requested the two Co- 
Chairmen of the 1962 Geneva Conference to hold consulta- 
tions among the countries that had participated in that confe- 
rence and consider the possibility of settling the Laotian 
problem. But what consultations could there be when on ac- 
count of the US aggression in Vietnam some of the countries 
that had taken part in the Geneva Conference refused to 
attend a new conference? What conference could there be 
without the Laotian tripartite Coalition Government that was 
set up in July 1962 and then brought down as a result of 
US interference and a series of assassinations organised by 
the reactionaries? 

The Soviet Government had repeatedly demanded an end 
to the armed intervention in Laos, stressing that the obser- 
vance of the Geneva Agreements was the most effective way 
to restore peace and unity in that country. In a letter of 
March 13, 1970 to Richard Nixon, A. N. Kosygin reite- 
rated the Soviet Union’s condemnation of the USA’s viola- 
tion of Laos’ neutrality and pointed out that in the obtain- 
ing situation the proposal for consultations among the par- 
ties to the Geneva Conference on Laos was unrealistic. He 
reminded the US President that on March 6 the Central 
Committee of the Patriotic Front of Laos had proposed a 
concrete five-point programme as the basis for a settlement. 
Peace, this programme stated, could be restored provided 
all countries respected the sovereignty, independence, neutral- 
ity. unity and territorial integrity of the Kingdom of I.aos 
in accordance with the provisions of the 1962 Geneva Agree- 
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ments: the USA ceased its interference in Laotian affairs, 
including the bombing of Laotian territory; Laos pledged 
her non-participation in military alliances with other coun- 
tries and denied her territory to foreign troops and bases; 
the monarchy was preserved; general free and democratic 
elections were held for the People’s Assembly and a demo- 
cratic Government of national unity was formed; a political 
consultative conference was held during the period from the 
restoration of peace to the general election with the partici- 
pation of all the interested parties of Laos with the purpose 
of settling the country’s affairs and forming a provisional 
coalition government; Laos was united as a result of con- 
sultations between the Laotian parties on the basis of equal- 
ity and national concord. But, as a first step, the USA had 
to end escalating the war and unconditionally cease the 
bombing of Laos. This was the only way that conditions 
could be created for a meeting between the interested 
Laotian parties. 

Failing to break the will of the Vietnamese people and 
in a bid to increase the difficulties of their liberation strug- 
gle, the USA spread the war to Cambodia in 1970. The war 
thus engulfed all three Indochinese states. 

Led by Norodom Sihanouk, Cambodia had been maintain- 
ing her independence and territorial integrity and firmly 
pursuing a policy of neutrality under extremely difficult 
conditions. This policy had kept Cambodia out of the war 
and won her considerable international prestige. 

On March 18, 1970, while he was on a visit to a foreign 
country, Norodom Sihanouk was removed from his office as 
Head of State by reactionaries supported by the USA. This 
was followed by massive repressions by Government troops 
against Vietnamese residing in Cambodia. The military au- 
thorities fanned national discord in the country. Hostile acts 
were started against the patriotic forces fighting in South 
Vietnam. In order to make the Khmers accomplices in their 
piratical policy in Vietnam the US imperialists forced devel- 
opments. On April 29-30 US and Saigon troops invaded 
Cambodia. 

This was a flagrant act of aggression, a further brazen 
violation of international law. Washington ignored the fact 
that Cambodia was a neutral state and showed once more 
that for the White House international law and the sover- 
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eignty and independence of states were empty words. The 
US Government did not ask even the formal agreement of 
the Phnom Penh authorities for the entry of American troops. 

In face of this further escalation of the US aggression the 
patriots of Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos decided to form 
a united front against the common enemy. The organisation 
of joint resistance to aggression was discussed at a top- 
level conference of representatives of the peoples of Indo- 
china on April 24-25. The representatives of the Vietnamese, 
Laotian and Khmer peoples declared that their aim was in- 
dependence, peace and neutrality, for the attainment of 
which they would cement their solidarity and fight with 
staunchness. The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR sent the conference a message in which he 
expressed the confidence that their work would ‘further 
strengthen the united anti-imperialist front of the peoples 
of Indochina, which will unquestionably play an important 
role in smashing the imperialist plans of aggression’’.* 

In early May the National United Front of Cambodia was 
set up in Peking and a Government was formed under its 
leadership. The Front’s programme stated that the aim of 
the Khmer people was to liberate their country from every 
form of US imperialist domination and build a democratic 
and flourishing Cambodia. It set the task of rallying and 
mobilising all the classes and strata of the population, form- 
ing the National Liberation Army of Cambodia and waging 
the struggle in close co-operation with the Vietnamese and 
Laotian peoples. 

The Soviet Government strongly condemned the attack on 
Cambodia and the extension of the US aggression in Indo- 
china. It issued a Statement on May 4, 1970 in which it 
declared that “the grave responsibility which the USA bears 
for the war against the Vietnamese people has now been 
supplemented with responsibility for the aggression against 
the people of Cambodia”.** In a message of May 10 to Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR wrote that in the struggle that Sihanouk and the 
patriotic forces of Cambodia were waging against US aggres- 
sion they could count on the sympathy and support of the 


* Pravda, April 30, 1970. 
** Pravda, May 5, 1970. 
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Soviet Union.* Soviet public organisations established close 
contact with the National United Front of Cambodia. 

The US aggression in Indochina was further escalated at 
the close of January 1971, when with the support of US 
forces Saigon troops invaded Laos. A Statement by the Soviet 
Government of February 26, 1971 emphatically condemned 
this ‘new criminal act by the USA”, declaring that the “just 
struggle of the peoples of Indochina for freedom and inde- 
pendence has the unfailing support of the Soviet Union. 
other socialist countries and all the other peace forces of 
the world”. 


2. Soviet Support for Arab Countries 
in Repulsing Israeli Aggression 


A flashpoint today is the Middle East. The impe- 
rialists, notably of the USA, are determined to safeguard 
their positions in that region, and in order to keep their 
hands on the oil wealth of the Middle East countries they 
are endeavouring to prevent these countries from consolidat- 
ing their independence and advancing along the road of 
progress. Terrorism, conspiracies and the provocation of fric- 
tion and wars are among the means being used to halt the 
progressive development of the Arab states. hinder their prog- 
ress toward socialism and weaken them. The State of Israel 
and international Zionism are the principal weapon of US 
imperialism against the Arab countries. 

As soon as Israel embarked on aggression the Soviet 
Union denounced it and declared its support for the attacked 
Arab states. It acted not against Israel as a state but 
against the policy of aggression pursued by that country’s 
ruling circles. 

The Soviet Union treats all peoples, big and small, with 
respect. Every nation has the right to create its own inde- 
pendent national state. It was on this principle that the USSR 
formulated its attitude to Israel as a state when in 1947 it 
voted for the UN decision on the creation of two indepen- 
dent states—Jewish and Arab—in the former British man- 


* Pravda, May 13, 1970. 
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dated territory of Palestine. In keeping with this principle, 
the Soviet Union established diplomatic relations with Israel. 

However, during most of Israel’s history her ruling circles 
pursued a policy of seizure and expansion at the expense of 
neighbouring Arab countries, expelling and even decimat- 
ing the indigenous population and cynically flouting the UN 
decisions. 

Such was the case in 1948-1949, when Israel forcibly 
annexed a considerable part of the territory of the Arab state 
whose formation in Palestine had been envisaged by the UN 
decision. Over a million Arabs were driven out of their 
homes and doomed to starvation, suffering and poverty. Left 
without homes and the means of subsistence, these people 
are exiles to this day. The acute problem of the Palestinian 
refugees, a problem created by Israel’s policies, remains un- 
resolved and is a constant source of tension in that region. 

The Israeli aggression was repeated in 1956 when Israel 
took part in the Anglo-French attack on Egypt. Then, too, 
Israel tried to hold on to occupied territory but had to with- 
draw her troops to the armistice line demarcated in the 
agreement signed by her with the Arab countries in 1949. 

Throughout all the subsequent years Israel engaged in 
acts of aggression against Egypt, Syria and Jordan. 
The war of aggression started by Israel against Arab coun- 
tries on June 5, 1967 was the direct continuation of the 
policy that the extremist ruling circles had been pur- 
suing throughout the existence of the State of Israel. The 
objectives of that aggression were not only to seize Arab 
territory for the creation of a “greater” Jewish state 
stretching from the Mediterranean to the Tigris and the 
Euphrates and the blocking of the Suez Canal in order to 
undermine Egypt’s economy but also to depose the progres- 
sive regimes in some Arab countries. 

Acting on the directives of the 23rd Congress of the CPSU 
on the need to give a resolute rebuff to the forces of aggres- 
sion, the Soviet Union took swift and energetic action to halt 
the criminal operations of the aggressor and help the Arab 
states. In agreement with the leaders of the Arab states, the 
Soviet Government secured a decision on a cease-fire by 
the Security Council. 

Moreover, it took effective steps to help the Arab states 
recover from their defeat and build up their defences. In 
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June-July 1967 N. V. Podgorny, President of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, visited Egypt, Syria 
and Iraq. Personal contacts that helped to work out coordi- 
nated action to eradicate the consequences of the Israeli 
aggression were vitalised between the leaders of the Soviet 
Union and a number of Arab states. 

During the Israeli aggression the Political Bureau of the 
CC CPSU and the Soviet Government kept a close watch on 
developments in the Middle East and promptly took the 
steps dictated by the situation. At a plenary meeting in June 
1967 the Central Committee of the CPSU passed a decision 
on Soviet policy in connection with the Israeli aggression in 
the Middle East, setting the objective of preventing the 
aggressor from utilising the results of his treacherous actions 
and compelling him to withdraw his troops to the armistice 
line. 

On the initiative of the CC CPSU the leaders of the Com- 
munist and Workers’ parties and the Heads of Government 
of the European socialist countries met in conference in 
Moscow and Budapest in June and July 1967 to coordinate 
action aimed at halting the Israeli aggression and abolishing 
its consequences. 

An emergency session of the General Assembly was con- 
vened in the summer of 1967 at the request of the Soviet 
Union. At the session A. N. Kosygin emphatically denounced 
the Israeli aggressors and their backers. “Always true 
to the ideals of peace, freedom and independence,” he said, 
‘the Soviet Union will take all possible measures both in and 
outside the United Nations to secure the abolition of the 
consequences of the aggression and help to establish lasting 
peace in that region.’’* 

The emergency session failed to find the way to abolish 
the consequences of the Israeli aggression and compel the 
Israeli troops to withdraw from seized territory in Egypt, 
Jordan and Syria. The vast majority of the delegations 
condemned the actions of the aggressor, upholding the 
interests of the Arab pcoples. However, the USA and the 
other imperialist powers, that had given Israel considerable 
material assistance and moral support and used her as an 
instrument for pressuring the Arab countries, dragged out 


* Pravda, June 20, 1967. 
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the settlement of the conflict with the result that the General 
Assembly was unable to adopt the appropriate decision. 

Nevertheless, on November 22, 1967 the Security Council 
adopted a resolution calling for the withdrawal of Israeli 
troops from occupied Arab territories, the cessation of the 
state of war, respect and recognition for the sovereignty, ter- 
ritorial integrity and political independence of every coun- 
try in that region and its right to live in peace within secure 
and recognised frontiers, the insurance of free navigation 
along international waterways, the attainment of a just set- 
tlement of the refugee problem and the safeguarding of the 
territorial inviolability and political independence of every 
country with the aid of various measures, including the estab- 
lishment of demilitarised zones. This resolution was an im- 
portant step towards the settlement of the Middle East crisis. 

The Soviet Union voted for this resolution, motivated by 
the fact that in it the demand for the withdrawal of the 
Israeli troops was put forward as the prime condition for a 
just and lasting peace in the Middle East. 

Acting on the Security Council decision the UN Secreta- 
ry-General U Thant appointed the Swedish diplomat Gun- 
nar Jarring his special envoy in the Middle East to establish 
and maintain contact with the interested states for the pur- 
pose of achieving an acceptable negotiated settlement of the 
crisis. Jarring began his duties at the close of 1967 and 
established contact with the countries involved in the conflict. 

Believing that the Jarring mission could reconcile the atti- 
tudes of the sides, the Soviet Government gave it diplomatic 
and political support. Jarring was officially informed that 
the Soviet Union regarded the Security Council resolution 
of November 22, 1967 as an acceptable international basis 
for a settlement in the Middle East and would therefore 
accord his mission every possible assistance in the discharge 
of its functions. 

On May 9, 1968 the Egyptian Foreign Minister Mahmoud 
Riad wrote a letter to Jarring in which he proposed a time- 
table for the fulfilment of the Security Council resolution. 
The plan for a phased settlement could, in the view of the 
Egyptian Government, include the following provisions: 

a) provided Israel declared its readiness to carry out the 
Security Council resolution, inter-related time-limits could 
be established for the withdrawal of the Israeli troops and 
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for the implementation of the other provisions of the reso- 
lution; 

b) on the day fixed for the beginning of the withdrawal 
of the Israeli troops Israel’s Arab neighbours and Israel her- 
self would deposit with the UN a statement declaring an 
end to the state of war and affirming their respect and recog- 
nition of the sovereignty, territorial integrity and indepen- 
dence of each state in the region and its right to live in 
peace within secure and recognised frontiers: 

c) the phased withdrawal of troops would proceed in paral- 
lel with the implementation of the other provisions for the 
settlement of outstanding issues. 

The Soviet Government fully subscribed to this realistic 
proposal of the Egyptian Government and declared it was 
prepared to help in the implementation of the time-table of 
coordinated measures for the settlement of the Middle East 
problem. 

Other Arab states joined Egypt in declaring their will- 
ingness to abide by all the provisions of the Security Coun- 
cil resolution of November 22, 1967. For the Arab countries 
this was not an easy decision to adopt. 

What was the Israeli Government's response? It used 
every pretext to avoid fulfilling the Security Council reso- 
lution. In Tel Aviv they became more and more outspoken 
about their plans to annex the occupied Arab territories. In 
violation of the Security Council decision on a cease-fire 
Israel daily engaged in deliberate provocations against the 
Arab states and pursued a policy of sabotaging the Security 
Council resolution of November 22, 1967. Because of Israel’s 
actions Jarring could not for a long time even start the ful- 
filment of his mission. 

The Soviet Union repeatedly warned Israel against the 
provocations (shelling of Arab territory, sorties by armed 
wreckers) she was launching against the Arab countries in 
an attempt to pressure them, aggravate the situation and 
compel them to accept her terms. “The Soviet Union,” 
L. I. Brezhnev said at the Moscow International Meeting of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties on June 7, 1969, “has 
rendered and will continue to render all-round assistance to 
the Arab states subjected to aggression. We firmly demand 
the full implementation of the provisions of the Security 
Council resolution of November 22, 1967, which opens the 
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way for the establishment of a just and lasting peace in the 
Middle East.’”* | 

Urging the utilisation of every possibility for a settlement 
in the Middle East, the Soviet Government initiated con- 
structive proposals facilitating a political settlement in the 
Middle East and envisaging, in particular, the phased ful- 
filment of the Security Council resolution of November 22, 
1967. These proposals provided the foundation for exchanges 
of views between the tour permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council—the USSR, the USA, France and Britain—on 
the ways and means of achieving a Middle East settlement. 
These exchanges of views, which began in April 1969, 
showed that the powers concerned were aware of the dan- 
ger of leaving the Middle East situation unsettled. Any delay 
in this issue, A. A. Gromyko told the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR on July 10, 1969, was hazardous and inimical to the 
world as a whole. “All countries, big and small,” he said, 
“are equally interested in a settlement of the situation in the 
Middle East. Achievement of this goal would benefit the 
international situation and definitely tip the scales in favour 
of peace.”** 

The USSR welcomed the statement of Egypt and then 
of Israel in August 1970 on a temporary cessation of hostili- 
ties along the Suez Canal and their agreement to consulta- 
tions with Jarring’s mediation. 

The Soviet Union used every opportunity to draw the 
attention to the need for the Arab countries to preserve and 
strengthen their unity in the struggle against aggression. In 
September-October 1970, when clashes flared up between 
Jordanian Government troops and units of the Palestinian 
movement, it took active steps to help the Arab countries 
surmount these difficulties and prevent the imperialists {rom 
interfering in the affairs of Jordan and Syria. 

The Soviet Government believed that in the Middle last 
the cessation of the needless and ruinous arms race would 
bring lasting peace. This question, it felt, could be discussed 
by the interested Middle East states only after the conse- 
quences of the Israeli aggression against the Arab states were 


* International Mecting of Communist and Workers Parties, 
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abolished and Israeli troops were withdrawn from all the 
occupied Arab territories in accordance with the Security 
Council resolution of November 22, 1967. This viewpoint 
was reiterated by the Soviet Government in its Memoran- 
dum of July 2, 1968 on urgent measures to halt the arms 
race and achieve disarmament. 

The ruling circles of Israel and some imperialist states 
that were dragging out the settlement of the conflict calcu- 
lated on breaking the unity of the Arab states, overthrowing 
the progressive regimes in Egypt, Syria and some other 
countries and driving a wedge between the Arab states and 
the Soviet Union. Nothing came of these calculations. Devel- 
opments showed that time was not working for the aggres- 
sor. The progressive regimes in Egypt and Syria were 
consolidated; major changes of a progressive nature took 
place in the Sudan and Libya; in November 1970 Egypt, 
Libya and the Sudan agreed to unite in a federation with 
the objective of evicting the invaders and restoring the legit- 
imate rights of the Arab peoples. The federation was then 
joined by Syria. Egypt, Syria, Iraq, the Sudan and other 
Arab states broadened their friendly relations with the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries, and achieved an over- 
whelmingly superior potential over that of Israel. Vel Aviv 
and its patrons had to reckon with these factors. 

The Arab peoples saw that in the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries they had reliable friends in their struggle 
for peace and security in the Middle East and in the promo- 
tion of their economic and cultural development. The late 
President of Egypt Gamal Abdel Nasser said in Moscow 
on July 5, 1968: “In assessing what we have achieved we 
must note the Soviet Union's fidelitv and immense moral and 
material assistance.... The fact that you have been with us 
in all spheres of life—political, economic and military—has 
made and will continue to make a deep imprint on all that 
we are doing, on all that we plan to accomplish in the name 
of freedom and peace. Such is the outstanding role which the 
Soviet Union plays in the struggle of modern mankind.” 

In a message of condolence of September 29, 1970 on the 
death of Gamal Abdel Nasser the Soviet leaders reiterated 
the Soviet Union’s unchanging policy of promoting all-sided 
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relations with Egypt, championing the interests of the Arab 
peoples in their just struggle against imperialism and strength- 
ening their independence and economic and defence poten- 
tial. It was stressed that “this policy springs from the unity 
of aims of the struggle of the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and the Arab states against imperialism and aggression’’.* 


3. Soviet Relations with Asian, African 
and Latin American Countries 


Subsequent to the plenary meeting of the CC CPSU in 
October 1964 Soviet foreign policy was characterised by a 
further broadening of relations and co-operation with the 
developing states in Asia, Africa and Latin America, by 
greater support for the peoples fighting for liberation from 
colonial and imperialist oppression and for the struggle for 
the total abolition of the shameful colonial system and all 
forms of neocolonialism. 

In the decisions passed by the 23rd Congress of the CPSU 
it was stated that “the Soviet state will continue to: render 
the utmost support to the peoples fighting for their liberation 
and work for the immediate granting of independence to all 
colonial countries and peoples; promote all-sided co-opera- 
tion with countries that have won national independence and 
help them to develop their economy, train national cadres 
and oppose neocolonialism’”.** Conformably Soviet foreign 
policy devoted considerable attention to promoting economic 
and political co-operation with the independent states of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, particularly with those of 
them that had taken the non-capitalist road of development. 
The USSR gave its active support to the national liberation 
struggle against imperialism, to the independent Asian and 
African countries working to rid international relations of 
imperialist methods. It subscribed fully to the decisions of 
the 2nd Conference of Non-Aligned States and the Confer- 
ence of African Heads of State and Government in Cairo 
in 1964, which demanded the annulment of the unequal trea- 
ties forced on some developing countries by the former me- 


* Izvestia, September 29, 1970. 
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tropolises, the dismantling of foreign bases on their territory 
and the cessation of all foreign interference in their political 
and economic life. 

Objective conditions furthered the strengthening of the 
anti-imperialist front of the Soviet Union, other socialist 
countries and the independent states of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. These conditions included the aspirations of 
the Asian, African and Latin American countries to achieve 
political and economic independence and make the fullest 
use of their internal resources to ensure progress: the desire 
to preserve peace; the categorical condemnation of imperial- 
ist policy; and, above all, the struggle against imperialist 
aggression. The Soviet Union and the other countries of the 
socialist community unconditionally supported these aspira- 
tions and the struggle against imperialism, bearing in mind 
the limited means and possibilities available to the new Afri- 
can and Asian states. 

At the close of 1970 the Soviet Union had diplomatic rela- 
tions with 75 developing countries: 25 in Asia, 35 in Africa 
and 15 in Latin America. Personal meetings between states- 
men have become an important form of contact with these 
countries. In 1965-1970 Moscow was visited by government 
delegations from over 30 Asian, African and Latin Ameri- 
can countries. During the same period Soviet leaders visited 
Algeria, Afghanistan, India, Pakistan, Iraq, Iran, Egypt, Syria 
and Turkey. These bilateral summit meetings and talks helped 
to settle many practical problems and strengthen understand- 
ing and trust. Attention was invariably centred on the ways 
and means of further uniting the progressive forces in the 
struggle against imperialist aggression, colonialism in all its 
forms, and racism. The joint documents adopted as a result 
of such talks expressed the mutual striving for lasting peace 
and international co-operation on the basis of peaceful 
coexistence and support for the struggle against imperialism, 
colonialism and neocolonialism, for giving all peoples the 
possibility of choosing their own way of life and developing 
their economy without hindrance. During the period under 
review there was a broad exchange of views at various levels 
—government, parliament, party and civic—with Asian, 
African and Latin American countries. The very existence 
of the great Soviet power restrained the imperialists, com- 
pelling them to refrain from the realisation of many of their 
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designs against the peoples and countries of these continents. 
This, to say nothing of direct support by the USSR, helped 
another 13 countries to achieve independence in the period 
from 1964 to 1970. These countries included Mauritius, the 
Maldive Islands, South Yemen, Equatorial Guinea, Guyana, 
Singapore, Swaziland and Fiji. 

The Soviet Union acted against every attempt of the im- 
perialist powers to interfere in the internal affairs of other 
countries, particularly against all forms of armed interven- 
tion aimed at reducing peoples to colonial bondage and in- 
stalling reactionary regimes. In April 1965 the Soviet 
Government denounced the US armed interference in the 
affairs of the Dominican Republic. ‘Nothing can justify the 
US armed invasion of a sovereign state,’ declared the TASS 
Statement of May 2, 1965. ‘This act of undisguised violence 
is a brazen violation of elementary norms of international 
law and the UN Charter, which forbid the use of force in 
international relations and threats of force against the terri- 
torial inviolability and_ political independence of any 
country.” 

On June 5, 1965 the Soviet Government issued a statement 
calling upon the Security Council and all the members of 
the United Nations to repulse the arbitrary and _ illegal 
actions of the USA, which was high-handedly flouting the 
UN Charter. 

Although the Western countries prevented the Security 
Council from adopting the Soviet-sponsored resolution con- 
demning the US armed invasion and demanding the imme- 
diate withdrawal of US troops from the Dominican Republic, 
the very fact that on Soviet initiative this question was raised 
in the Security Council boosted the Soviet Union’s prestige 
and made its position in the anti-imperialist struggle more 
understandable to the peoples. 

The USSR attaches immense significance to enhancing the 
role of the liberated states on the international scene. The 
experience of the African and Asian countries in the strug- 
gle for national independence convincingly showed that much 
depended on the degree of their unity in world affairs. The 
Soviet Government did much to help cement their unity. In 
1964 and 1965, during the preparations for the 2nd Confer- 
ence of Heads of State and Government of Asian and Afri- 
can Countries, it published Statements supporting the con- 
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ference that was being convened not only to reaffirm the 
principles proclaimed at the Bandung Conference in 1955 
but also to work out a joint platform for the African and 
Asian countries on major international problems.” The So- 
viet Union declared its willingness to take part in that con- 
ference. Most of the Asian and African countries were in 
favour of the Soviet Union’s participation, for a large part 
of its territory is in Asia. However, the holding of the con- 
ference was disrupted by the People’s Republic of China. At 
the close of October 1965, a few days before the conference 
was scheduled to open, the Chinese Government declared it 
would not participate in either the summit meeting or in the 
preparatory conference of Foreign Ministers. It gave as its 
motivation the argument that the conditions had not matured 
for the second Afro-Asian conference and that therefore if 
the conference were held it would only be detrimental to 
Afro-Asian unity and lead to a split. The real reason for this 
boycott was that the Chinese leaders had failed in their 
attempts to prevent the Soviet Union from taking part in the 
conference and to range the Afro-Asian countries against it. 
The Soviet Government appreciated the decision of the 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting to postpone the conference, feel- 
ing that the date for it had to be determined by the majori- 
ty of the African and Asian countries in accordance with the 
concrete situation. 

The Soviet attitude to the conflict between India and 
Pakistan provided striking evidence of the Soviet Union’s 
striving to strengthen co-operation between independent 
states and prevent the imperialists from utilising the dis- 
putes and differences between these states. 

In the autumn of 1965, when hostilities were resumed on 
the Indo-Pakistani frontier and the situation in that region 
of the Asian continent had deteriorated sharply, the Soviet 
Government declared its willingness to help achieve the ear- 
liest possible settlement of the armed conflict between India 
and Pakistan. It took energetic steps to stop the bloodshed, 
help restore peace in South Asia and prevent foreign inter- 


* Statements of the Soviet Government: “Towards Unity in the 
Struggle for Peace, Freedom and National Independence” and “Against 
Factionalism, for the Unity of the Anti-Imperialist Forces.’—Pravda, 
May 5 and August 14, 1964. 
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ference that could deepen the conflict and spread the flames 
of war. 

Acting on the firm conviction that peaceful, good-neigh- 
bour relations meet with the vital national interests of the 
peoples of India and Pakistan and the interests of peace in 
Asia and the rest of the world, the USSR sent messages to 
the Indian Prime Minister and the President of Pakistan on 
September 17, 1965 offering its good offices for organising 
a meeting between the leaders of the two countries at Tash- 
kent or any other city in the USSR. If the two sides so 
desired, the messages said, the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR could take part in the meeting. 

The Soviet offer of mediation was welcomed. The meeting, 
held in Tashkent in early 1966 with the participation of 
A. N. Kosygin, was an important stage in the settlement of 
the Indo-Pakistani conflict. The very fact that the confer- 
ence was held at Tashkent, its results and its high assess- 
ment by world public opinion showed the trust that the 
Soviet foreign policy of peace enjoyed in the world. The 
concluding paragraph of the ‘Tashkent Declaration of the 
Heads of Government of India and Pakistan expressed pro- 
found appreciation and gratitude to the leaders of the Soviet 
Union, the Soviet Government and Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR personally for their constructive, 
friendly and noble role in organising the meeting which led 
to mutually satisfactory results.” 

A point to be noted is that by that time between the USSR 
and India there existed relations of friendship, trust and 
broad co-operation, underlying which was, as is the case to 
this day, the Soviet Union’s respect for India’s policy of 
non-alignment. The positions of the USSR and India are 
close or similar on general and complete disarma- 
ment, the struggle against colonialism and racism and other 
major international problems. For a number of years the 
USSR has been giving India economic and technical assist- 
ance in the building of key industries, notably her heavy 
industry, which is the foundation of her independence. The 
Bhilai Iron and Steel Works, built with Soviet assistance, 
today symbolises the fruitful co-operation between the two 
countries. Relations with Pakistan, on the contrary, 
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only began to improve. The Pakistani Government’s agree- 
ment to talks at Tashkent with Soviet mediation was testi- 
mony that Pakistan had begun to reconsider her policy rela- 
tive to the USSR and was departing from her unilateral 
orientation toward the USA. This took place not without the 
influence of the Soviet Government’s consistent explanation 
of the principles and aims of its foreign policy. In the period 
from 1965 to 1970 the Pakistani President visited the Soviet 
Union three times, while the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR visited Pakistan on two occasions. The 
two countries have signed a number of trade and economic 
agreements. The development of friendly, good-neighbourly 
relations with the Soviet Union and the conviction that the 
USSR sincerely desired mutually beneficial co-operation with 
Pakistan brought the Pakistani Government round to secur- 
ing the dismantling of US bases in Pakistan. 

The overall pattern of the Soviet Union's relations with 
the big Asian countries does not include its relations with 
Indonesia which deteriorated markedly after the events of 
the autumn of 1965 and the radical political changes that 
took place in Indonesia. Economic, political and cultural 
relations were sundered and trade dwindled. The Soviet 
Union is taking steps to normalise relations with Indonesia 
and resume trade, economic co-operation and cultural ex- 
changes with her. 

Relations with neighbouring Afghanistan remained friend- 
ly and were marked by closer political and economic co-oper- 
ation. The Soviet-Afghan Treaty of Neutrality and Non- 
Aggression, signed in 1931, was prolonged for another ten 
years in 1965. The Soviet Union continued helping Afghan- 
istan to develop her national economy. Some of the natural 
gas from the deposits discovered in Afghanistan by Soviet 
geologists is exported to the USSR. The nitrogen fertiliser 
plant under construction with Soviet assistance will use the 
gas from these deposits and export part of its output to the 
Soviet Union. The joint utilisation of the Panj and the Amu- 
Darya is being planned. 

There has been a considerable improvement of the Soviet 
Union's relations with its two southern neighbours—Turkey 
and Iran. In the report of the CC CPSU to the 23rd Con- 
gress it was noted that the “USSR has always attached great 
importance to relations with neighbouring countries and we 
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are pleased to note that our good-neighbourly policy has 
yielded beneficial results’’.* 

The Soviet-lranian Treaty of February 26, 1921 underlies 
the political and economic relations with Iran. An important 
development in the relations with Iran was the assurance 
given by the Iranian Government in 1962 that it would not 
allow any foreign country to have missile bases on its ter- 
ritory and that Iran would not be a weapon of aggression 
against the Soviet Union. 

Soviet-[ranian good-neighbour traditions were furthered 
by the visit paid to Iran in 1970 by N. V. Podgorny, Pres- 
ident of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
The resultant Soviet-[ranian communique highly assessed the 
present state of the relations between the two countries. Iran 
is building a metallurgical and an engineering plant with 
Soviet technical assistance. The trans-Iranian pipeline trans- 
porting gas to the Soviet Union has become operational. 
Agreement has been reached on the terms for the export 
of [Iranian gas in exchange for Soviet machinery and 
equipment for the period 1970-1985. A standing Soviet- 
Iranian commission for economic co-operation has been 
set up. 

Relations with Turkey were improved as a result of 
exchanges of state visits and of parliamentary and civic dele- 
gations. During A. N. Kosygin’s visit to Turkey in Decem- 
ber 1966 the Heads of Government of the two countries 
reaffirmed their intention to be guided by the traditions laid 
down in the lifetime of Lenin and Kemal Ataturk and _ to 
continue their efforts to promote friendly, good-neighbour 
relations and mutual trust. 

In 1967 the USSR and Turkey signed an agreement pro- 
viding for co-operation in the building of tmportant in- 
dustrial projects in Turkey. Direct air and rail communi- 
cation was established between Moscow and _ Istanbul 
in 1968. Soviet-Turkish trade and tourism are on the upgrade. 

Welcoming Cevdet Sunay, the Turkish President, in Mos- 
cow in November 1969 N. V. Podgorny said that “in recent 
years much has been done to improve Soviet-Turkish rela- 
tions and a solid foundation has been laid for the future. 
Today it is up to us to rely on what has been achieved to 


* 93rd Congress of the Communist Party of the Sovict Union, p. 51. 
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advance further and introduce new clements into our co- 
operation, making it more many-faceted and richer’’.* 

The USSR’s geographical proximity to Iran, Afghanistan 
and Turkey creates favourable possibilities for expanding 
trade and other forms of economic co-operation with these 
countries. 

Improved relations with the Soviet Union induced Paki- 
stan and Iran to reconsider some aspects of their attitude 
toward CENTO. Both countries urged a stronger accent on 
the economic aspect of CENTO’s activities. A Pakistani 
Foreign Office spokesman quoted Yahva Khan as saying that 
Pakistan “attaches no importance to CENTO’s military aspect 
or its military role.”’** 

The foreign policy of the USSR and other socialist states 
helps the developing countries to uphold what they have 
achieved in their difficult struggle for freedom and inde- 
pendence and safeguards them against imperialist aggres- 
sion. One of these states is the Republic of Cyprus. The situa- 
tion on Cyprus, which is situated near the Soviet Union's 
southern frontiers, has always attracted the attention of the 
Soviet Government. In the Soviet Union there has always 
been warm sympathy for the struggle of the Cypriots for 
independence and for the dismantling of the NATO military 
bases on their island. The USSR exposed every intrigue of 
the imperialists directed toward stirring discord between the 
Greek and Turkish communities, dividing the island and 
giving British and US imperialism a stronger foothold on 
the island as a military base against the peoples of the Middle 
East. 

The events of November 1967, in which the Cyprus Nation- 
al Guard commanded by Greek officers clashed with armed 
detachments formed by the Turkish community were trig- 
gered off by imperialist agents. In June 1968 direct talks were 
started between representatives of the island’s Greek and 
Turkish communities in order to settle their differences. 
These talks were evidence that both sides desired a peaceful 
settlement of the internal conflict. The attitude of both the 
Greek and Turkish sides was strongly influenced by the 


* Pravda, November 21, 1969. 
** Dawn, Karachi, May 29, 1970. 
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Soviet Union's firm policy of peace, by its support for the 
independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of the 
Republic of Cyprus, for the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
and the dismantling of the foreign bases on Cyprus, for the 
settlement of the Cypriot problem by negotiation, without 
foreign interference, in the interests of the Cypriot peoples, 
both Greek and Turkish. 

The Soviet attitude to the Cyprus question was clearly 
formulated by the Soviet representative in the Security Coun- 
cil on June 10, 1969. “The Soviet Union,” he said, “‘is firmly 
opposed to any attempt to infringe upon the sovereignty of 
the Republic of Cyprus, against any intention, not alien to 
some countries, of trying to resolve the Cyprus problem 
behind the backs of the people of Cyprus, to the detriment 
of their vital interests and in furtherance of the imperialist 
aims of certain NATO powers.’”* 

Taking the opinion and wishes of the directly interested 
sides, above all, of the Government of Cyprus, the Soviet 
Union raised no objection to the presence on the island of 
NATO armed forces, although from the very beginning it 
had regarded this presence as unjustified and its prolongation 
as abnormal. 

The people and Government of Cyprus are highly appre- 
ciative of Soviet assistance and the USSR’s stand on the 
Cyprus issue. This was noted by the Cyprus diplomatic rep- 
resentative in the USSR who described his country’s relations 
with the Soviet Union as sincerely friendly and fruitful in a 
speech at a meeting of the USSR-Cyprus Society on 
August 18, 1968 on the occasion of the 10th anniversary of 
the establishment of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries. He expressed the hope that his Government and 
people would continue to enjoy the support and sympathy 
of the Soviet Government and people.** 

In early 1970, aided by Cypriot reactionaries, internation- 
al imperialist circles made another attempt to aggravate 
the situation on Cyprus. They called for the island’s incor- 
poration in Greece in the hope that that would create favour- 
able conditions for turning the island into a NATO mili- 
tary springboard, abolishing the republic’s independence and 


* Security Council, Document S/PV. 1474 of June 10, 1969. 
** Pravda, August 19, 1968. 
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dealing summarily with Cyprus’ democratic, patriotic forces. 

Cyprus’ significance in the NATO plans grew immensely 
following the intensification of that bloc’s activities in the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. 

However, these intrigues came up against growing resist- 
ance from the people and Government of Cyprus, who had 
massive support in the world, above all in the Soviet Union. 
As was pointed out in the TASS Statement of February 18, 
1970 on the intrigues of the reactionaries on Cyprus, the 
“Soviet Union resolutely comes out in support of the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of the Repub- 
lic of Cyprus, for the dismantling of the foreign bases on 
Cyprus, for the peaceful settlement of the Cyprus ques- 
tion without foreign interference in any form’. The State- 
ment ended with the warning that the Soviet Union was 
closely following developments on and around Cyprus, stress- 
ing that it was necessary “‘to put an end to subversion 
against Cyprus, display restraint and sense, and respect the 
sovereignty and independence of the Republic of 
Cyprus’’.* 

In Africa the Soviet Union steadfastly supported the Fed- 
eration of Nigeria, which has the largest population in that 
continent, in its struggle against the separatists, who had 
proclaimed the creation of the “Republic of Biafra”. 

Under the Biafra signboard the foreign oil monopolies 
tried to wrest the oil-rich regions away from Nigeria. The 
separatists had the backing of international imperialism. 

The USSR tirelessly exposed the sinister imperialist plot 
against Nigeria. Greeting the Government and people of 
Nigeria on the occasion of the ninth anniversary of that 
country s independence the leaders of the Soviet Union noted 
in their telegram of September 30, 1969 that the Soviet peo- 
ple had every understanding for the efforts of the Nigerian 
lederal Government and people to preserve the unity and 
territorial integrity of their country. 

The USSR and the other countries of the socialist com- 
munity actively co-operated with the Federal Government 
of Nigeria and supported it in its struggle to preserve a 
united Nigeria. They extended material, technical and finan- 
cial assistance to it, granting it in 1967 a joint credit of US 
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$100 million. The socialist countries were among the first to 
respond to the Nigerian Government’s appeal for assistance 
to its people to enable them to surmount the difficulties and 
hardships encountered by them upon the termination of the 
civil war. Food, medical supplies, necessities and so on were 
sent to Nigeria. 

The Soviet Government has always warned against the 
illusion that the imperialists willingly granted freedom to 
their colonies. It had always said that a persevering struggle 
had to be waged for the implementation of the UN General 
Assembly's 1960 Declaration on the Granting of Indepen- 
dence to Colonial Countries that had been adopted on the 
initiative of the USSR and other socialist countries. The 
Declaration stated that the subordination of peoples to foreign 
oppression and rule and their exploitation are inconsonant 
with the Charter of the United Nations and obstruct the 
development of co-operation and the establishment of peace 
throughout the world. Acting on this Declaration, the USSR 
uses the UN rostrum to wage a determined struggle for the 
great cause of the freedom of nations. A Decolonisation 
Committee (Committee of 24), on which the USSR is repre- 
sented, was set up on the insistence of the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries. From the rostrum of the UN the 
Soviet Union continues its offensive against the colonialists, 
exposing the slander that the colonies are incapable of self- 
administration and proving that today there are no peoples 
unprepared for freedom but that there are peoples forcibly 
denied freedom. In the United Nations the Soviet Govern- 
ment insists on setting a concrete date for the final abolition 
of colonialism. Acting jointly with Asian and African coun- 
tries, the Soviet Union and other socialist states broke the 
resistance of the imperialist powers to the discussion of colo- 
nial issues in the Security Council with the object of taking 
measures against the colonialists. The situation in Namibia, 
for example, was considered time and again in the Security 
Council in 1968-1970. | 

The Soviet Union, a country that from the very first days 
of its existence has been fighting against all forins of social 
and national inequality and discrimination, against colonial 
and racial oppression, for the national freedom and indepen- 
dence of all peoples, cannot remain indifferent to the destiny 
of Namibia and its people. It perseveres in calling for the 
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denunciation of the colonial and racist regime in South Africa 
and of the imperialist powers that directly or indirectly sup- 
port that regime despite the decisions of the United Nations. 
The Soviet Union has suggested a programme whose imple- 
mentation would hasten the liberation of Namibia and give 
its people the possibility of deciding their way of life them- 
selves. This programme calls for the discontinuation by the 
Western powers of their links with and assistance to the 
South African regime; the adoption by the states. whose 
citizens and companies are engaged in industrial, financial 
and trade activities in South Africa and on the territory of 
Namibia, of legislative, administrative and other measures 
to block both private and state investments in the economy 
of the Republic of South Africa. 

The Soviet Government denounced the criminal policies 
of the racist Government of Southern Rhodesia, championing 
the legitimate rights of that country’s indigenous popula- 
tion. In 1965-1969 it issued several Statements in connec- 
tion with the situation in Southern Rhodesia, strongly con- 
demning the policies of the South Rhodesian authorities and 
calling on the Security Council to enforce political, economic 
and other sanctions against the illegal Smith regime in ac- 
cordance with Chapter VII of the UN Charter. 

The Soviet Government sharply criticised the policy of 
the British Government, which despite the innumerable 
demands of the UN, the Organisation of African Unity and 
many African countries, took no steps to remove the illegal 
Smith regime. “In violation of all its pledges,’ said a TASS 
Statement of December 6, 1968, ‘the British Government 
has become directly involved in suppressing the national 
rights and freedoms of the people of Zimbabwe and their 
lawful aspiration for self-administration and  indepen- 
dence.”* Giving the African countries its firm support in the 
Southern Rhodesia issue, the USSR regards with understand- 
ing and sympathy the steps they are taking individually or 
jointly in the UN or the Organisation of African Unity to 
safeguard the interests of the African peoples. 

A military and political bloc, called “the unholy 
alliance” by the Africans, has been set up in the south of 
Africa under the patronage and with the direct assistance 
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of the Western powers. This bloc consists of the Republic of 
South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and a European country, 
Portugal, which is a NATO member. The purpose of this 
alliance is to suppress the struggle for freedom and indepen- 
dence in the south of Africa and to keep the young indepen- 
dent African states under the threat of invasion. The South 
African racists make no effort to disguise their military, eco- 
nomic and other assistance to the Portuguese colonialists, who 
are intensifying their military operations against the nation- 
al liberation movement in Angola, Mozambique and Guinea 
(Bissau). 

As early as November 1965 the Security Council passed 
a resolution drawing attention to the fact that the situation 
created by Portugal's policies toward the African popula- 
tion, toward her colonies and neighbouring African states 
was seriously jeopardising international peace and security. 
The 22nd General Assembly condemned Portugal’s colonial 
war in Africa, qualifying it as a crime against mankind. The 
Soviet Government repeatedly pointed out that Portugal 
would have been unable to flout public opinion, ignore the 
United Nations, bear the huge military expenditures and 
continue the war without the political, economic and military 
backing of international monopolies and the NATO bloc. 
Without this backing Portugal would not have ventured to 
start the aggression against Guinea in November 1970. The 
Soviet Government described this action as “colonial brig- 
andage and international banditry’, as a brazen attempt to 
“destroy the progressive regime in Guinea and strike a blow 
at the national liberation movement in Africa”’.* Siding with 
Guinea, the socialist countries quickly rendered her dis- 
interested assistance. 

The period under review witnessed far-reaching changes 
also in Latin America, which US imperialism had _ only 
recently regarded as a reliable mainstay. In Latin America 
today there is not a single country where a struggle is not 
being waged against US imperialism and its accomplices— 
the local military, feudal and landowner circles, and_ the 
bourgeoisie linked with foreign monopolies.** The peoples of 
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Latin America are no longer in a mood to reconcile them- 
selves to poverty, denial of rights and rapacious exploitation 
by the US monopolies. They are fighting for real indepen- 
dence and social progress. The front of struggle of the Latin 
American peoples is steadily broadening and acquiring the 
character of an offensive. This struggle has already yielded 
its first fruits. 

Despite the obstacles raised by US imperialism there is 
a growing striving among the Latin American peoples for 
closer relations with the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries. For their part, the Soviet people whole-heartedly 
side with the peoples of Latin America, who are upholding 
their freedom and independence, their right to be masters in 
their own home. 

A steadily growing number of Latin American countries 
are establishing diplomatic relations and fruitful trade and 
economic links with the Soviet Union in spite of the resist- 
ance of US imperialism and the local reactionary forces 
encouraged by it. At the close of 1970 the USSR had nor- 
mal relations with 15 countries in that continent. In 
1969 and 1970 it established diplomatic relations with 
Bolivia, Venezuela, Guyana, Costa Rica, Peru and Ecua- 
dor. 

The capitalist world’s post-war development, particularly 
in the period of the downfall of colonialism, is characterised 
by the rupture of the former colonies’ political dependence 
on the metropolises. However, relations of economic depen- 
dence are still very much in evidence. On account of a short- 
age of capital and of the dependence of their one-sided, 
monoculture economy on the markets of the industrialised 
states, most of the developing countries continue to be part 
of the world capitalist economy. The scientific and technolog- 
ical revolution is tending to make this dependence heavier. 
The economic exploitation of the former colonies is being 
intensified, usually by neocolonialist methods. To this day 
the economic development of many former colonies is 
largely controlled by the imperialist monopolies. 

Under these conditions enormous importance attaches to 
trade and economic co-operation with the Soviet Union, for 
this helps them to break their dependence on the former 
metropolises. 

The leaders of Asian, African and, lately, some Latin 
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American countries note the immense role that economic 
co-operation and trade with the Soviet Union play in 
strengthening the independence of their countries, for this 
co-operation and trade carry no political conditions and 
are founded on respect for the sovereignty, territorial integ- 
rity and complete equality of the sides and on non-inter- 
ference in internal affairs. The disinterested assistance 
rendered by the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
creates the conditions enabling the young states to embark 
on non-capitalist development, which brings with it material 
and cultural progress. 

In the UN report prepared for the second session of the 
UN Conference on Trade and Development, held in early 
1968 in Delhi, it was noted that trade between the develop- 
ing and the socialist countries had become one of the most 
active areas of world trade. In the period from 1960 to 1965 
the developing countries’ exports to the world socialist 
market grew at an average rate of 12 per cent annually, 
while their exports to the world capitalist market showed 
an average increase of 6 per cent. In the decade from 1955 
to 1965 the developing countries’ share of the trade of the 
socialist world nearly doubled—from 6.7 to 11 per cent. The 
Soviet Union alone almost quadrupled its exports to the 
developing countries in the period 1955-1967, while its trade 
with these countries increased 6.2-fold.* On January 1, 1965 
it annulled customs tariffs on traditional imports from these 
countries in order to help promote their national economy. 

The Soviet Union and other socialist countries occupy a 
special place in the foreign trade of socialist-oriented devel- 
oping countries, buying most of their exports. For instance, 
56 per cent of Egypt’s exports went to the socialist market 
in 1966. The same picture is to be observed in the foreign 
trade of the Algerian People’s Democratic Republic and 
other countries. . 

Other forms of co-operation are also expanding. For 
instance, according to UNCTAD | statistics, the credits 
extended to the developing states by the socialist countries 
had totalled US $7,700 million by 1965. Most of these credits 
were used for building the foundation of economic indepen- 
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dence, namely factories for the production of the means of 
production. In 1969 the CMEA countries extended economic 
and technical assistance to more than 50 states in Asia, Afri- 
ca and Latin America. This included aid for the building of 
nearly 2,000 industrial and other projects. The Soviet Union 
provided assistance for 680 projects (of which almost 290 
were completed by 1970) in 34 countries in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America.” 

A feature of the credits granted by the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries is their purposefulness. [he huge 
economic, scientific and cultural progress achieved in the 
USSR within a short span of time attracted the interest of 
the developing countries to the Soviet experience of econom- 
ic development, to its experience of planning, while the 
expansion and improvement of economic and technical co- 
operation with the USSR give these countries the possibility 
of acquainting themselves with and studying that experience. 
Interviewed by a Pravda correspondent in 1969, President 
of the Revolutionary Council of Algeria Houari Boume- 
dienne noted that the “Soviet experience of planning, as the 
experience of other socialist states, is an example that must 
be followed’’.** 

The Soviet Union willingly shares its knowledge and 
experience, helping the developing countries, particularly 
those that have adopted a socialist orientation, to draw up 
scientific plans of economic and social development. It does 
not thrust its experience and recommendations on any 
country. At the request of the governments of developing 
countries the appropriate Soviet organisations exhaustively 
study the national and economic specifics of these countries 
and, after a thorough and objective analysis of existing con- 
ditions, give every encouragement to the aspiration of these 
countries to translate the recommended forms and methods 
of development into practice. 

The Soviet Union helps these countries to train large num- 
bers of doctors, teachers, engineers and technicians. Over 
100 educational centres and medical institutions have been 
built or are under construction in Asian and African coun- 
tries with Soviet assistance. The number of young people 
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from the developing countries studying at Soviet institutions 
of higher learning and technical schools almost doubled in 
the period 1961-1966. During the same period the number 
of Soviet doctors, teachers and cultural workers in 28 Asian 
and African countries increased fourfold.” 

In all Asian, African and Latin American countries where 
a struggle is being waged against foreign imperialist inter- 
ference, for national and social liberation, the peoples tan- 
gibly feel the support of the Soviet Union and are growing 
more profoundly convinced that it is the most reliable cham- 
pion of their freedom and independence and the principal 
counterbalance to imperialism. It was against this 
background that in the period under review there was a 
considerable expansion of the Soviet Union’s relations 
with developing countries, with peoples fighting imperia- 
lism. 


4. Soviet Relations With 
Capitalist Countries 


“The relations of the Soviet Union with countries of the 
capitalist world,” L. I. Brezhnev said at the Meeting of Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties in Moscow, ‘‘are based on the 
principle of peaceful coexistence of states irrespective of 
their social system, a principle substantiated by Lenin. This 
principle implies that outstanding issues between countries 
must be settled not by force, not by war, but in a peaceful 
way.” Peaceful coexistence, needless to say, does not apply 
to the relations between oppressors and the oppressed, and 
far from ruling out it presupposes an _ ideological 
struggle. : 

The programme of measures mapped out in the Central 
Committee report to the 23rd Congress of the CPSU with the 
objective of settling outstanding issues of world politics in 
the interests of the peoples and strengthening world peace 


* 98rd Congress of the Communist. Party of the Soviet Union, 
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and security was consistently implemented by the CPSU and 
the Soviet Government.* The Soviet Union persevered in 
its efforts to achieve a relaxation of tension, promoted polit- 
ical, trade and economic relations with the capitalist states 
and, at the same time, unambiguously denounced imperialist 
aggression and the subversive activities of imperialist intelli- 
gence and propaganda agencies. 

The Soviet Union always attached great significance to 
the normalisation of political and economic relations with 
the USA. This became particularly important after the 
Second World War from which the USA emerged as the 
most powerful state of the capitalist world. The Soviet 
Government repeatedly stated that it wanted normal rela- 
tions with the USA, that it was in the interests of both the 
Soviet and American peoples to improve these relations and 
foster trade, economic, scientific and cultural links. However, 
the apparatus set in motion by aggressive circles, monopoly 
capital and the war-industrial complex to encourage the 
continuation of the cold war, anti-communist propaganda, 
the suppression of the national liberation movement by milt- 
tary means and the organisation of subversion and provoca- 
tions against socialist states remains fully operative in the 
USA. Through the efforts of these circles and, especially, as 
a result of the US attack on the Vietnamese people and the 
USA’s support of Israeli aggression the relations between 
the USSR and the USA deteriorated in 1964-1970. 

In the Central Committee report to the 23rd Congress of 
the CPSU it was pointed out that as “a result of US aggres- 
sion in Vietnam and other aggressive acts of American im- 
perialism our relations with the United States of America 
have deteriorated”.** By starting a war against the Vietnam- 
esc people and aggravating the international situation the 
US Government impaired the normal development of Soviet- 
US relations. When the USA began the bombing of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam in February 1965 the Soviet 
Government issued a Statement in which it warned that the 
USA should not harbour the illusion that aggression against 


the DRV would go unpunished. “The Soviet Union,” the 
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Statement said, “has advocated and continues to advocate 
the establishment of normal relations with the USA and the 
improvement of these relations. But the promotion of rela- 
tions is a reciprocal process and leaves no room for misun- 
derstanding. This process clashes with aggressive policies 
which can blot out any steps taken with a view to improv- 
ing Soviet-US relations.’”* 

A. serious factor weighing down on the relations between 
the USSR and the USA was the Israeli aggression against 
Arab states undertaken with the active political support of 
the US Government and with extensive American aid. 
Further, Soviet-US relations were burdened by the USA’s 
backing of inacceptable demands in the question of West 
Berlin, by insinuations with regard to Cuba and_ so 
forth. 

US aggression in Vietnam was accompanied by serious 
incidents between the USSR and the USA which directly 
affected the relations between them. For instance, on June 2, 
1967 US aircraft bombed the Soviet motor vessel Turkestan 
in the Vietnamese port of Campha. In a Note of protest, sent 
on the same day, the Soviet Government characterised the 
attack on the Soviet ship as an act of piracy. The Note 
warned that “in the event acts of this kind are repeated by 
the US armed forces, the Soviet Union will be compelled to 
take the appropriate steps to ensure the security of Soviet 
ships’’.*”* 

At the close of June of the same year the US Embassy in 
Moscow was handed a Note protesting against the bombing 
in the port of Haiphong of the Soviet merchant ship Mikhail 
Frunze by US aircraft on June 29.*** 

The US aggression in Vietnam and the Middle East devel- 
opments were not the only reasons for the deterioration of 
Soviet-US relations. In Western Europe the US Government 
had steered towards the creation of a so-called NATO mul- 
tilateral nuclear force designed as a screen for giving the 
ERG access to nuclear weapons. This would have been a 
further flagrant violation of the Potsdam Agreements and 


* Milestones of Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1967, Moscow, 1967, 
p. 235. 
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given impetus for a new round of the arms race with the 
attendant threat to European security. The American plan 
was directed, above all, against the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries. The steps taken by the USSR and _ its 
allies compelled the USA to abandon this plan. 

As we have already noted, the USSR protested strongly 
against US interference in the internal affairs of the Domin- 
ican Republic and other countries. Developments, as was 
justifiably stressed in the Main Document adopted by the 
International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties 
in June 1969, laid bare the image of US imperialism as the 
world exploiter and policeman, as the sworn enemy of 
liberation movements. 

However, imperialism can do nothing to reverse the wheel 
of history. In Washington they have to reckon with facts 
such as the steadily growing economic and defence might of 
the USSR and other socialist countries and the changing 
balance of strength on the international scene in favour of 
socialism, to the detriment of imperialism. In the USA the 
exponents of a more sober policy realise that a thermonu- 
clear conflict between the USSR and the USA, the world’s 
most powerful states, would have devastating consequences. 
This explains the fact that despite the overall deterioration 
of Soviet-US relations fostered by the policies of the ruling 
circles in Washington, the Soviet Union and the USA 
reached agreement on individual questions _ concerning 
their relations and on some important international 
problems. 

The Soviet-US consular convention regulating consular 
relations between the two countries came into force in June 
1968. Direct air communication has been established between 
Moscow and New York. Agreement has been reached on 
exchanges of students, cultural workers and athletes. 

In the period under review there have been many high- 
level talks between the Soviet Union and the USA. At these 
talks the delegations exchanged views and stated their stand 
on Soviet-US relations and on a wide range of international 
problems. The Soviet Government gave serious attention to 
the words spoken by Richard Nixon, following his election 
to the US Presidency, to the effect that the era of confronta- 
tion is giving way to an era of negotiation. The Soviet 
Government made it known that in the event the US 
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Government adopted that policy the Soviet Union would be 
prepared, as formerly, to seek a rapprochement in questions 
concerning the relations between the two countries and in 
outstanding international problems. Despite the deep-going 
socio-economic distinctions between the two countries, the 
Soviet Union, Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko noted in 
his report to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in July 1969, 
“has always acted on the principle that the USSR and the 
USA can find a common language in questions concerning 
the maintenance of peace’’.* 

In 1967-1968 the USSR and the USA co-operated in 
drawing up the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons and in the discussion of the treaty at the General 
Assembly. It was the agreed position of the USSR and the 
USA that made it possible to conclude the nuclear non-pro- 
liferation treaty in 1969. The treaty has been signed by most 
of the countries in the world. 

After long negotiations the USSR and the USA reached 
agreement also on the renunciation of the use of the seabed 
and ocean floor for military purposes. 

Following preliminary contacts in Helsinki in 1969 and 
alternately in Vienna and Helsinki in 1970, the Soviet Union 
and the USA started talks on limiting strategic offensive and 
defensive weapons. The Soviet Union went to these talks, 
which touch upon the most important aspect of the disarma- 
ment problem, with a high sense of responsibility and a spirit 
of good will, feeling that a reasonable agreement in this 
sphere would be a vast contribution to the preservation and 
consolidation of peace.” 

Speaking in Kharkov in April 1970, L. I. Brezhnev 
referred to the prospects of these talks, noting that “if the 
Government of the USA really wants agreement on curbing 
the race for strategic armaments and if American public 
opinion breaks the resistance of the arms manufacturers and 
military, the prospects of the talks may be assessed favour- 
ably. The Soviet Union will do everything in its power to 
make these talks useful’’.*** 


* Pravda, July 11, 1969. 
“* Disarmament is dealt with at Iength in Chapter Twenty- 
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The state of trade and economic relations between the 
USSR and the USA leaves much to be desired, although the 
objective possibilities for their development are enormous. 
Influential circles in the USA are increasingly realising the 
benefits of business with a major partner like the Soviet 
Union. Under pressure from these circles the US Congress 
passed a decision in 1970 to shorten the list of “strategic” 
goods, i.e., goods banned for sale to socialist countries. How- 
ever, on account of resistance from reactionary elements this 
decision still remains only on paper. The American press 
reports that more and more firms are urging trade and eco- 
nomic relations with the USSR, “seeking markets there’ and 
wishing to open offices in Moscow. They know that “the 
Soviets have a reputation as being solid, reliable customers 
in their dealing with American companies. Few, if any, US 
businessmen report any bad deals for which the Russians are 
blamed. In the view of most Americans whvu deal with them, 
the Soviets are tough negotiators but live up to the letter of 
their contracts’’.* 

The war-industrial complex, including the Pentagon, and 
the anti-communist circles are the barrier to Soviet-US trade. 
These forces continue to cling to the futile policies of the 
cold war period, an element of which was the trade bovcott 
of the Soviet Union in the hope of holding up the rate of 
economic advancement in the USSR. The talks held in the 
latter half of 1969 between the Ford Motor Company and 
Soviet organisations on the sale to the USSR of trucks and 
equipment for a car factory broke down on account of oppo- 
sition by the US Defence Department. All in all, trade be- 
tween the two countries remained at an insignificant level, 
totalling only US $103 million in 1969,** i.¢., about one- 
hfth of the Soviet Union’s trade with a small country like 
Finland. 

Within the same period the Soviet Union's relations with 
the European capitalist countries made incomparably great- 
er progress. First and foremost, this concerns relations with 
neutral countries: Finland, Austria and Sweden. 

A major boost was given to Soviet-Finnish relations in July 
1970 by the prolongation, before the appointed time, of the 
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Treaty of Friendship, Co-operation and Mutual Assistance 
between the two countries for a period of 20 years (the treaty 
was signed on April 6, 1948). This treaty continues to serve 
as a sound foundation for the promotion of good-neighbour 
relations and co-operation between the two countries. Soviet- 
Finnish relations are a vivid embodiment of peaceful co- 
existence. Official circles in the Soviet Union highly ap- 
preciate the consistent stand of the top-level state leadership 
of Finland in questions concerning relations with the USSR. 
This stand was expressed by the pre-schedule prolongation of 
the 1948 treaty. “The good-neighbour relations with this 
friendly country,” L. I. Brezhnev said on October 2, 1970, 
“have now received new and clear prospects. We attach great 
importance to this in the context of further strengthening 
peace and security in the north of Europe.’* 

Finland displays keen interest in strengthening European 
security. This motivated her quick and favourable response 
to the initiative of the socialist countries, which proposed 
the convocation of a European security conference. 

Trade and economic relations continue to develop success- 
fully between the USSR and Finland. In 1969 Finland held 
third place in the USSR’s commerce with the capitalist 
world: 501 million rubles, a volume that is smaller only than 
the USSR’s trade with Britain (600 million rubles) and Japan 
(559 million rubles).** 

An important role in promoting economic co-operation 
between the two countries was played by the agreement on 
the reconstruction of the Saimaa Canal. The agreement was 
carried out and the canal performs a useful function. 

Soviet-Finnish economic links rest on the firm foundation 
of good-neighbourly relations over a period of more than 
20 years. Recent developments confirm the words of former 
Finnish President Juho Kusti Paasikivi that the policy of 
friendship with the USSR accords with Finland’s national 
interests. . 

A shift towards mutual understanding and co-operation 
has taken place in the Soviet Union’s relations with Austria. 
A large role in fostering these relations was played by recip- 
rocal visits by statesmen and exchanges of various delega- 


* Pravda, October 3, 1970. 
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tions. Stressing the positive significance of Austria’s policy 
of neutrality, N. V. Podgorny, the President of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, noted during his state visit to Austria 
in November 1966 that the “consistent fulfilment by the 
Austrian Federal Government of its commitments under the 
State Treaty and its policy of permanent neutrality form a 
reliable and sound foundation for the further growth of 
Austria’s prestige in the world and for her friendship and 
co-operation with the Soviet Union, with neighbouring 
countries and with other states throughout the world’’.* In 
the Soviet-Austrian communique on the results of that visit, 
published on November 22, 1966, it was noted that “the two 
sides have agreed that the State Treaty on the restoration of 
an independent and democratic Austria and the proclama- 
tion by the Austrian Parliament of Austria’s permanent 
neutrality, which has received international recognition, con- 
stitute a positive contribution to the relaxation of interna- 
tional tension and the strengthening of peace in Europe’. The 
Soviet side declared that ‘“Austria’s efforts to consolidate her 
position as a neutral sovereign state have had and will con- 
tinue to have absolute and disinterested support from the 
Soviet Union”. 

During the state visit paid to the USSR by Josef Klaus, 
Federal Chancellor of the Austrian Republic, in March 1967 
the sides reviewed political problems and considered the 
further development of trade and economic relations between 
the two countries. It was agreed, in particular, that “there 
would be the earliest possible continuation of the talks on 
the export of natural gas from the USSR to Austria and on 
the building of the USSR-Italy gas pipeline across 
Austrian territory) with the participation of Austrian 
enterprises .”* 

In 1960-1970 mutually beneficial agreements were signed 
with Austria on economic, cultural, scientific and technical 
relations. The co-operation based on these agreements is 
steadily broadening. Trade between the two countries show 
an upward trend, totalling 140 million rubles*** in 
1969. 


* Pravda, November 15, 1966. 
** Izvestia, March 21, 1967, 
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Nonetheless, the Soviet Union cannot help feeling appre- 
hensive about the insistence of Austrian capitalist circles 
linked with foreign, notably West German, capital on Aus- 
tria entering the European Economic Community. Yielding 
to this pressure, the Austrian authorities, it has been reported 
in the press, are prepared to participate in the Common 
Market on a broader scale than other neutral states despite 
the fact that for Austria this step is fraught with danger in 
view of the striving of the West German concerns to obtain 
a larger footing in her economy. The USSR attaches vital 
importance to the provision of the State Treaty forbidding 
Austria “‘to take any action or carry out any measures directly 
or indirectly conducive to her political or economic alliance 
with Germany”. 

Austria’s entry into the Common Market would impose on 
her political commitments not only curtailing her sovereignty 
but also contravening her neutrality commitment. In the 
Federal Constitutional Law on Austria’s permanent neutral- 
ity, passed by the Austrian Parliament on October 26, 1955, 
it is stated: “For the purpose of firmly consolidating her 
political independence and ensuring the security of her ter- 
ritory Austria voluntarily declares her permanent neutrality, 
which she will maintain and protect with all the means at 
her disposal.” In line with this, Austria pledged never to 
enter into ‘any military alliances” or to allow “foreign coun- 
tries to set up military bases on her territory”. 

Inasmuch as the Common Market members are closely 
linked with NATO and accentuate political collaboration 
within the EEC framework, Austria’s membership of the KEC 
would be incompatible with her pledge to pursue a policy of 
neutrality. 

The Soviet Union maintains friendly and good-neighbour 
relations also with Sweden, the third neutral country in 
Europe. Underlying these relations is the mutual desire to 
strengthen peace and international security, especially in 
Northern Europe. This common interest creates a sound 
foundation for trade, for scientific, technical and cultural 
exchanges and for political co-operation in a number of in- 
ternational problems. . 

Trade between the USSR and Sweden, dating from the 
1920s, has reached a level benefiting both countries. 
Whereas in the early days the Soviet Republic had nothing to 
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offer the Swedish market except hemp, today the USSR 
exports to Sweden not only raw materials and semi-finished 
goods but also machinery. Official statistics show that Soviet- 
Swedish trade is growing at a faster rate than Sweden’s trade 
with other countries. In only the five-year period from 1964 
to 1969 Soviet-Swedish trade grew 2.3-fold, reaching 213 
million rubles in 1969.* 

Some circles in Sweden disrelish the time-tested policy of 
neutrality, which has won respect throughout the world and 
has the Soviet Union’s full understanding. Under pressure 
from these circles attempts are being made in Stockholm to 
find the ways and means of entering the Common Market. 
True, the Swedish Government has declared that Sweden 
will participate in the EEC provided this participation does 
not prejudice her policy of neutrality. However, despite these 
reservations, even the Swedish press admits that Sweden’s 
membership of the Common Market would bring with it im- 
creased political dependence and the risk of involvement in 
actions that would hardly be compatible with a consistent 
policy of neutrality. 

In Sweden they have every reason to fear that their 
country’s membership of the EEC would seriously limit its 
sovereignty and, consequently, make it impossible to pursue 
a neutral foreign and domestic policy independently of the 
Common Market and NATO. 

To a certain degree the state of the Soviet Union’s rela- 
tions with individual capitalist countries mirrors the extent 
to which the ruling circles of these countries appreciate the 
need for peaceful coexistence in the epoch of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, take into account the changes that have 
taken place in the balance of strength between imperialism 
and socialism in favour of the latter and desire to pursue an 
independent national policy and avoid the risk of invol- 
vement in conflicts and gambles stemming from participation 
in NATO, and, generally. from links with US imperialism. 

Lately, the Soviet policy of peaceful coexistence has been 
extremely successful in Europe. In the European capitalist 
countries there is a growing desire for broader contacts and 
co-operation with the USSR and other socialist countries, and 
for a system of collective security in Europe. This tendency 
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is opposed by the USA, which is bending every effort to 
maintain its political leadership of the European states 
through NATO and economic pressure. This is exacerbating 
the contradictions in NATO, which is the main military and 
political bloc of imperialist powers. Some of the bloc’s mem- 
bers are adopting a political line that conforms more with 
their national interests and ensures them with the possibility 
of pursuing an independent policy. Under the leadership of 
General de Gaulle France withdrew from the NATO mili- 
tary organisation and began to steer a course towards co- 
operation with the USSR. 

The period under review witnessed the successful develop- 
ment of relations between France and the Soviet Union. The 
rapprochement was dictated by experience, which has con- 
vincingly shown that as two of the major states in Europe the 
USSR and France in effect bore a special responsibility for 
the maintenance of European peace. 

The broadening of trade, economic, scientific and tech- 
nical relations between the two countries started in 1964- 
1965. This was facilitated by the signing in October 1964 of 
a long-term trade agreement for 1965-1969. In 1965-1966 
fulfilment of the agreement proceeded with such gratifying 
results that the countries expressed the desire to enlarge 
trade beyond the limits specified in that agreement. ‘Trade 
was subsequently given a further boost. 

Favourable results were achieved also by the joint efforts 
of the USSR and France in scientific and technical co-oper- 
ation. On March 22, 1965 the two countries signed an 
agreement for the joint commercial use of the Secam system 
of colour television, and on May 4 of the same year they 
signed an agreement on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
An agreement on scientific and technical co-operation covering 
a broader area of joint activity, including the sale of pat- 
ents and licences, was concluded between the two countries 
in Moscow on June 30, 1965. Moreover, they signed an 
agreement on co-operation in the study and exploration of 
outer space for peaceful purposes, including space com- 
munication via artificial Earth satellites. 

Important landmarks in the development of Soviet-French 
relations were the reciprocal visits of General de Gaulle to 
the Soviet Union and A. N. Kosygin to France in 1966. 
During these visits the sides examined a wide range of in- 
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ternational problems, giving particular attention to European 
problems. In the Soviet-French Declaration, signed at the 
close of de Gaulle’s visit to Moscow in June 1966, it was 
stated that a detente was the primary and necessary stage 
of the desirable development of relations between European 
countries irrespective of their political systems. Further, the 
sides expressed the view that the problems of Europe should 
first of all be discussed within the limits of Europe. They 
agreed that their aim was the normalisation and then a 
gradual expansion of relations between all European coun- 
tries on the basis of respect for the independence of each of 
them and non-interference in their domestic affairs. In order 
to foster mutual trust and to expand the areas of accord and 
co-operation between the USSR and France, both govern- 
ments decided to continue regular consultations. | 

In the Soviet-French Statement of December 9, 1966, 
published at the close of A. N. Kosygin’s return visit to 
France, the two sides “stressed the usefulness of regular 
consultations between the Soviet and French governments 
on European and other international problems with the pur- 
pose of facilitating the easing of international tension and 
strengthening peace’’.* These visits marked the beginning of 
a new stage in the relations between the USSR and France. 
In a message of condolence of November 10, 1970 from the 
Soviet leaders to President Georges Pompidou of France on 
the death of General de Gaulle it was noted that the talks 
held during the General’s visit to the Soviet Union in 1966 
had started an important stage in the history of Soviet- 
French relations and played a role of paramount importance 
in effecting a rapprochement between the two countries, “in 
achieving a relaxation of tension, ensuring European and 
world security and promoting co-operation between all coun- 
tries’’.** 

Further impetus was given to Soviet-French relations by 
the visit of French President Georges Pompidou to the USSR 
in October 1970. In the Soviet-French Protocol signed during 
that visit the USSR and France agreed to enter into contact 
with each other without delay with the purpose of concerting 
their positions in the event situations arose which created a 
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threat to peace or a violation of peace or which caused inter- 
national tension.” Further, in the Protocol the sides noted 
their agreement to extend and deepen consultations on major 
international problems of mutual interest, in particular, “the 
situation in Europe and the promotion of a detente, co-oper- 
ation and the consolidation of security on the continent; the 
situation in all parts of the world where international secur- 
ity is threatened”. These were to be regular consultations. 
The sides signed a joint Declaration in which it was stated 
that the aim of the two governments was “‘to promote peace- 
ful relations and co-operation between all countries ir- 
respective of their ideology or system, and to make every ef- 
fort to strengthen international security”. The results of the 
visit gave convincing proof of the viability and effcctiveness 
of the line adopted by the Soviet Union and France to realise 
the great possibilities “inherent in the policy of peaceful 
coexistence of states with different social systems’’.”*”* 
Friendly relations between the USSR and France were 
furthered by the expansion of trade and scientific and tech- 
nical co-operation between them. A permanent joint Soviet- 
French Commission consisting of high-ranking representa- 
tives of both countries was set up in accordance with the 
Soviet-French Declaration of June 30, 1966. In the commu- 
nique on the third meeting of the Commission, held on Jan- 
uary 3-8, 1969 in Paris, it was noted that considerable head- 
way had been made in co-operation between the two coun- 
tries.*** It was agreed that the two countries would take steps 
to double the volume of trade between them. The work of the 
Franco-Soviet Chamber of Commerce was highly assessed 
in the communique. ‘The progress made in Soviet-French 
co-operation in the exploration and utilisation of outer space 
for peaceful purposes was noted with satisfaction by the 
Commission. Further, it was recorded that co-operation was 
progressing successfully in the peaceful uses of atomic ener- 
ey, in colour television and in other scientific and technical 
fields. The relations between the USSR and France are thus 
expanding and spreading to new spheres. In the period from 
1965 to 1970 trade between them increased 2.6-fold,”””* mak- 
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ing France one of the Soviet Union’s leading trade partners. 
The further development of trade and economic relations 
between the two countries is envisaged in the new agreement 
for 1970-1974 signed in May 1969. This expanding co-oper- 
ation in different areas serves the interests not only of the 
USSR and France but also of other countries inasmuch as it 
creates favourable conditions for strengthening peace in Eu- 
rope and is an example of growing links and co-operation 
between countries with different social systems. 

Stressing the importance of Soviet-French co-operation, 
Giscard d’Estaing, the French Minister of Economy and fi- 
nance, declared in September 1970 that it “has played and 
plays a cardinal role in the necessary detente between West 
and East’’.* 

Speaking on October 2, 1970, L. I. Brezhnev gave a high 
evaluation of Soviet-French relations and declared that the 
Soviet Union was prepared to extend and deepen these 
relations. “In recent years,” he noted, “the Soviet Union 
and France have achieved definite understanding, established 
political contacts at various levels and laid a solid basis for 
the development of mutually beneficial economic co-opera- 
tion. We intend to go on doing everything in our power for 
the further development and deepening of Soviet-French 
relations on a sound, reliable foundation. ** 

The trend that has started in European capitalist countries 
towards an improvement of relations with the USSR has em- 
braced some other NATO states. 

Relations have :mproved between the USSR and Italy and 
there has been a considerable extension of trade and eco- 
nomic links between them. A series of important agreements 
have been signed with Italy. One of these, an agreement on 
econumic, scientific and technical co-operation, was signed in 
Rome on April 23, 1966. On May +4 of the same year a pro- 
tocol was signed in Turin on the participation of the Fiat 
company in the building of a passenger car manufacturing 
complex in the USSR. A wide range of questions concerning 
Soviet-Italian co-operation was discussed during N. V. Pod- 
gorny's visit to Italy in early 1967: it was the first time that 
a President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
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USSR had visited Italy. In the Soviet-Italian communique 
published at the close of the visit on January 30, 1967 it was 
stated that ‘the sides note with satisfaction that the relations 
between the Soviet Union and Italy, particularly of late, 
have made substantial progress in many areas” and _ that 
“the further expansion of co-operation in all fields and un- 
alterably good relations are consistent with the interests of 
the Soviet and Italian peoples’.* It was stressed that Fiat’s 
co-operation in the building of a passenger car works in the 
USSR was a large contribution to the further development 
of the relations between the two countries and note was 
made of the importance of the export of Soviet natural gas 
to Italy and of the building of a gas pipeline. During the 
visit an agreement was signed on Soviet-Italian co-operation 
in the film industry. 

A visit to Italy by the Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. Gro- 
myko in November 1970 provided the possibility for discuss- 
ing some important international problems and also ques- 
tions concerning the development of relations between the 
two countries. In the communique on the visit the two sides 
recognised the usefulness of political consultations at all 
levels and of the continuation and deepening of such Soviet- 
Italian consultations with the purpose of achieving better 
understanding and bringing the positions of the two countries 
closer in European and world affairs. Serious anxiety was 
expressed in the communique over the situation in the Mid- 
dle East, and the sides noted their understanding that it was 
necessary to achieve a political settlement of the Indochina 
problem on the basis of the 1954 and 1962 Geneva Agree- 
ments. They expressed their mutual satisfaction over the 
favourable development of economic, trade, scientific and 
technical co-operation between the USSR and Italy and 
stated their intention “to expand this co-operation by ex- 
ploring new directions and areas of mutual interest’’.”* 

As before, the USSR maintained political contacts and 
promoted business relations with Britain. There was a series 
of summit talks between the two countrics. In 1966 and in 
January 1968 the USSR was visited by British Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson. During the visit to Britain by the 
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Head of the Soviet Government A. N. Kosygin in February 
1967 the sides considered foreign political issues and ques- 
tions concerning the development of trade and economic 
relations between the USSR and Britain. In the joint com- 
munique on the results of that visit it was noted that there 
were favourable possibilities for increasing trade to the 
benefit of both countries and that these possibilities should 
be multiplied.” British Foreign Secretaries paid a num- 
ber of visits to Moscow, where the sides discussed internation- 
al problems and mapped out concrete steps aimed at pro- 
moting the relations between the USSR and Britain, includ- 
ing further trade and economic co-operation. Business co- 
operation between the two countries developed successfully. 
This is shown by the growth of trade between them. Britain 
occupies the leading place in the Soviet Union’s trade with 
the capitalist world. 

There was a considerable expansion of Soviet-British 
contacts in science, technology, education and culture. Most 
of the exchanges in these areas were put on a regular foot- 
ing and based on agreements. A consultative committee was 
sect up to facilitate relations and a Soviet-British joint com- 
mission was formed to consider the fulfilment of the com- 
mitments under trade and economic agreements and to study 
new possibilities for furthering business relations. 

However, the atmosphere governing Soviet-British rela- 
tions deteriorated in the second half of 1968 through the 
fault of the ruling circles in Britain who reacted with fierce 
hostility to the failure of the counter-revolution in Czecho- 
slovakia. They had been among the most active proponents 
of a policy of gradually wresting individual European so- 
cialist countries from the socialist community. With British 
officials broadly involved in the anti-Soviet campaign, Brit- 
ain curtailed her contacts and exchanges with the Soviet 
Union. All British propaganda media, particularly the BBC 
(both radio and television), played an active role in the 
campaign against the USSR. The British Government gave 
its full backing to the USA in its policy of stepping up the 
NATO war preparations. 

This attitude of the British ruling circles was clearly 
inconsonant with the interests of the relations between the 


* Pravda, February 14, 1967. 
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peoples of the USSR and Britain. In this connection official 
Soviet circles noted that hostility and a deterioration of 
relations with the Soviet Union leading to further tension 
in Kurope would not bring Britain any benefits or advan- 
tages. It was explained that the Soviet Union did not desire 
a worsening of relations with Britain, but that the develop- 
ment of these relations presupposed good will and a desire 
to co-operate not only by one of the sides.* This stand was 
reiterated during the official visit paid to Britain in October 
1970 by the Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko. In a 
statement made upon his arrival in London he said: ‘The 
Soviet Union unswervingly pursues a policy of promoting 
relations with Britain, motivated by the belief that the devel- 
opment and improvement of these relations accord with the 
interests of the peoples of both countries and are a factor of 
no little importance in improving the situation in Europe and 
the rest of the world.’’** 

In recent years there has been an activation of relations 
with Japan. In Moscow on January 21, 1966 Japan and 
the USSR signed a trade and payments agreement for 1966- 
1970 and an agreement on direct air communication between 
Moscow and Tokyo. Since March of the same year Soviet 
and Japanese delegations have been meeting regularly in 
Moscow and Tokyo (Soviet-Japanese and Japanese-Soviet 
committees) to consider questions related to business co- 
operation. The two countries signed a consular convention 
on July 29, 1966. In August 1968 they concluded a general 
agreement on Japanese supplies of plant, machines, mate- 
rials and other goods for the development of the timber 
industry in the Soviet Far East and on Soviet supplies of 
timber to Japan. 

In replies to questions from the Japanese newspaper 
Mainichi in 1969 A. N. Kosygin highly evaluated the pros- 
pects for further trade and economic relations between the 
USSR and Japan and stressed the importance of strengthen- 
ing political good-neighbour relations between them. “More- 
over,” he noted, “we feel that these relations are a signifi- 
cant factor in the preservation of peace and the stabili- 
sation of the situation in the Far East and in Asia gen- 


* Izvestia, December 16, 1968 (Moscow evening edition). 
** Pravda, October 27, 1970. 
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erally.”* The Soviet Union was consequently prepared to 
continue working for an extension and deepening of its 
relations with Japan. 

However, A. N. Kosygin noted that the state of these 
relations depended not only on the USSR but also on Japan. 
The Soviet Union, therefore, could not remain indifferent 
to Japan’s policies and affairs, and it did not conceal its 
negative attitude to the Japanese-US Treaty on Mutual Co- 
operation and Security. ‘Further,’ A. N. Kosygin declared, 
“the Soviet people cannot remain indifferent to the fact 
that there are US troops and military bases in Japan in 
direct proximity to our frontiers.’’** 

In Japan there is a growing movement calling for a re- 
consideration of the anti-war articles of the Constitution, 
the resurgence of the Samurai spirit (the Mishima affair) and 
the reconstitution of the navy and air force. In fact, the 
ruling circles of Japan are, step by step, implementing a 
policy of promoting the intensive rearming of the “‘self- 
defence forces”’. 

Militarist and openly revanchist elements are trying to 
hinder the further development of good-neighbour relations 
and Japanese-Soviet business co-operation by artificially 
fanning anti-Soviet sentiments and pushing Japan into a 
militarist and revenge-seeking policy. With the encourage- 
ment and approval of official circles they are activating an 
anti-Soviet campaign demanding the return to Japan of the 
so-called “northern territories”. The Japanese Prime Min- 
ister, EKisaku Sato, made territorial claims on the Soviet 
Union in a speech at the 25th General Assembly. None of 
this can fail to poison the atmosphere governing the rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

The Soviet Government has stated time and again that 
the territorial question between the USSR and Japan had 
been settled in the pertinent international agreements. 

The tendentious propaganda whipped up in Japan around 
the “territorial issue” is inspired by elements opposed to the 


development of good-neighbour relations between the two 
countries. 


* Pravda, January 5, 1969. 
** Thid. 
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5. Recognition of European Realities 
as the Only Possible Policy in German Affairs 


The course of events in 1964-1970 fully bore out the 
correctness of the policy pursued by the Soviet Union and 
the other fraternal socialist countries in the German ques- 
tion. It is becoming appreciated that recognition of the 
post-war European realities, particularly the reality of the 
existing state frontiers, is the only possible basis for the 
development of relations between the states of that major 
region of the world. 

For the German Democratic Republic the latter half of 
the 1960s was marked by the further strengthening of its 
international positions, by achievements in all areas of 
socialist construction and the final breakdown of the impe- 
rialist attempts to isolate and prevent it from winning in- 
ternational recognition. 

The GDR is one of the ten leading industrialised coun- 
tries of the world. At the close of the 1960s its industrial 
output was greater than that of the whole of Germany on 
the eve of World War II. Social relations in the GDR un- 
derwent further far-reaching changes. A new, socialist 
community of people welded together by a lofty sense of 
patriotism and responsibility for the destiny of their peace- 
loving and hard-working country has taken shape and 
grown strong. 

Held in April 1967 the 7th Congress of the Socialist 
Unity Party of Germany set the task of building a devel- 
oped socialist social system in the GDR, and in the following 
year (1968) a socialist Constitution was adopted by a vote 
of the people. The new Constitution defines the overall 
orientation of the GDR’s policy as serving the “cause of 
peace and socialism, the cause of understanding among 
nations, and security”, as supporting peoples fighting for 
freedom and independence. 

In the SUPG Programme adopted at the 6th Congress 
and in a resolution passed by the same Congress it is stated 
that unbreakable friendship with the Soviet Union and the 
strengthening of the socialist cominunity constitute the 
unshakable principles of the GDR’s foreign policy. These 
principles were embodied in the Treaty of Friendship, Co- 
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operation and Mutual Assistance concluded between the 
GDR and the USSR in 1964. On the basis of that treaty the 
relations between the Soviet Union and the GDR continued 
to develop successfully, the keynotes being fraternal friend- 
ship, close co-operation and socialist mutual assistance. ‘The 
strengthening of the GDR was a major achievement of so- 
cialism. Moreover, it was an expression of the determina- 
tion of that country’s people to prevent further aggression 
originating on German soil and an indication of the grow- 
ing might of the socialist community as a whole. For the 
volume of trade and the scale of scientific, technical and 
cultural exchanges the GDR occupies the leading place in 
the Soviet Union’s relations with foreign countries. In 1969 
trade between the USSR and the GDR amounted to 3,031.5 
million rubles,* while in the five-year period from 1965 to 
1969 it exceeded the sum of 13,000 million rubles, i.e., top- 
ping the volume of trade for the preceding five years (1961- 
1965) by 22 per cent. 

New and more efficient forms of economic co-operation 
—co-ordination of economic development plans, and _ co- 
operation and specialisation on the basis of special agree- 
ments concluded between individual ministries, depart- 
ments and scientific organisations—are being promoted on 
an ever wider scale. Both countries are focussing their at- 
tention on the most sophisticated spheres of science, tech- 
nology and production. 

The common objectives of strengthening peace in Europe, 
furthering the unity of the socialist community and success- 
fully building socialism and communism are naturally lead- 
ing to a steady deepening of the relations between the 
CC CPSU and CC SUPG and between the Soviet and GDR 
governments. Meetings of the Party and Government lead- 
ers of the two countries, joint discussions of key problems 
and the mapping out of a common approach to these prob- 
lems have become part and parcel of the co-operation be- 
tween the GDR and the USSR. In 1964-1970 visits were 
paid to the GDR by L. I. Brezhnev, A. N. Kosygin and 
other prominent Soviet Party officials and statesmen, while 
the USSR accorded cordial hospitality to Walter Ulbricht, 
Willi Stoph, Erich Honecker and other GDR leaders. 


* Uneshnaya torgovlya No. 6, 1970, p. 54. 
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The Soviet Union and the GDR were among the initia- 
tors of and active participants in all the measures aimed at 
strengthening European security. They were among the 
first to sign the nuclear non-proliferation treaty. The GDR 
urges sweeping disarmament measures on German soil and 
a final settlement in Europe on the basis of recognition of 
the results of the war and of post-war development. This 
policy, dictated by concern for peace and respect for other 
states and peoples, has the full support of the Soviet Union. 

At the close of 1970 the GDR had normal diplomatic 
relations with 27 countries, and maintained consular and 
other official state contacts with many other countries. It 
is active in international political, economic and cultural co- 
operation and makes a large contribution to the collective 
measures taken by the European socialist countries and to 
the consolidation of the cohesion of the socialist commu- 
nity.” 

The Federal Republic of Germany, on the contrary, found 
itself in the grip of a deep-going political crisis in the mid- 
60s as a result of the policies of its ruling circles. Its Gov- 
ernment was unable to carry out any of its proclaimed 
foreign policy tasks. The FRG was powerless to halt the 
course of events in the world which day after day showed 
the hollowness of Bonn’s claims to the prescription of its 
own recipes for the settlement of European problems. The 
forces seeking to change the political map of Europe from 
positions of revenge exposed themselves more and more 
fully, and in the eyes of growing sections of world opinion 
they showed that their policies were incompatible with the 
interests of peace, of ensuring genuine security in Europe. 

In the course of five years there were four changes of 
government in Bonn. Konrad Adenauer, whose name is as- 
sociated with Germany’s division, with the formation of the 
West German state and with its inclusion in the NATO 
military bloc, had to resign. His successor Ludwig Erhard 
proved to be a flash in the pan and soon disappeared from 
the political scene. In December 1966, after a drawn-out 
Government crisis, a “grand coalition” cabinet was formed of 
representatives of the CDU/CSU and the SDPG with Kurt 
Kiesinger as Chancellor. This Government tried to staighten 


* See Chapter Twenty-Eight. 
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affairs by somewhat more subtle methods, which, however, 
pursued the former designs and objectives that were 1n- 
consistent with peace in Europe. 

As was frankly acknowledged by its architects, the “grand 
coalition’s” “new” policy had the old objective of securing 
a revision of the results springing from the defeat and 
surrender of nazi Germany in the Second World War. 

The Kiesinger Government used as its guideline its belief 
that for the sake of achieving their cherished desire— 
tranquility and security in the continent—the European 
peoples would make large concessions to the FRG’s demands. 
It maintained that in view of the FRG’s larger possibilities 
for pressuring individual countries it should not depend on 
the actions of others but display its own initiative in order 
to “surmount the status quo peacefully”. 

The theory of the “peaceful surmounting of the status 
quo” was interpreted differently in each specific case, but 
its immutable elements were: the refusal to recognise the 
German Democratic Republic and the established frontiers 
in Europe as final, and the demand to “equate” the FRG 
with other countries in armaments, thereby nullifying the 
Four-Power agreements providing for a definite system of 
measures against the threat of a renewal of German 
aggression. 

At the 23rd Congress of the CPSU it was noted that there 
was a deadly menace in the possibility of an alliance be- 
tween US militarism and the West German revanchists. In 
this peculiar partnership, each of the partners was eager to 
use the other for his own imperialist aims. In the resolution 
adopted by the Congress attention was drawn to the per- 
sistent attempts of certain circles in the FRG to obtain ac- 
cess to missile-nuclear weapons in order to use them in their 
plans of aggression. 

The FRG was the originator of various projects for the 
creation of a NATO nuclear force—dubbed “multilateral”, 
“Atlantic”, “European” and so forth. It is symbolic that 
these plans encountered opposition in the North Atlantic 
bloc itself. On November 5, 1964 French Prime Minister 
Georges Pompidou declared at a press conference: “We 
are anxious about the intentions to set up such a multilateral 
force. In short, we may ask whether this project, this multi- 
lateral force, is not destructive to Europe, is not a provoca- 
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tion for some other countries and whether in the long run 
it is not, in one way or another, turned against France.” 

The FRG went to all lengths to hinder the success of the 
talks on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons that were 
being held between the USSR and the USA and conducted 
in the Eighteen-Nation Committee in Geneva. All the indi- 
cations were that in Bonn it was felt that success in the 
non-proliferation of nuclear weapons, which was favoured 
by the vast majority of the countries and peoples of the 
world, would be another hindrance to the nuclear ambitions 
of West German imperialism. The West German military 
reacted to the aspiration of the states of Western and East- 
ern Europe to end the continent’s division by demanding 
that NATO set up a “nuclear mine belt” on FRG territory 
along the frontiers of the GDR and Czechoslovakia. The 
forceful warnings of the Soviet Union, the joint actions of 
the Warsaw Treaty countries and the massive protests by 
the people in the FRG itself prevented the implementation 
of this monstrous plan, which was fraught with the menace 
of a nuclear war, and also the plans for forming a NATO 
multilateral nuclear force. 

The failure of the FRG Government to break into the 
“nuclear club” in one leap did not mean, however, that the 
Bundeswehr generals and their friends in influential political 
circles in Bonn had abandoned their dreams of fitting a key 
to nuclear weapons. 

West German laboratories worked on the military uses of 
atomic energy. Fissionable material was stockpiled. Close 
contacts were established with the Republic of South Africa 
and some other countries with the object of co-ordinating the 
utilisation of resources and building, with West German 
participation, secret enterprises for the manufacture of nu- 
clear fuel: the building of such enterprises in the FRG would 
have been too patent a challenge to the peace forces. 

In 1964-1969 the world witnessed the growth of the 
neofascist danger in the FRG. The pro-nazi National- 
Democratic Party appeared on the West German political 
scene with double-dyed chauvinist and militarist slogans. 
At the lander elections in 1966-1968 it won seats in the 
landtags of seven of the ten West German landers, while 
at the election to the Bundestag in 1969 it polled 1,400,000 
votes, i.e., twice as many as at the preceding parliamentary 
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election. A point meriting close attention is that instead of 
exposing the NDP’s militarist and revanchist activities, 
which were imperilling peace in Europe, bourgeois parties 
like the CDU and the CSU in fact adopted its political 
slogans and even tried to best that reactionary party in 
propounding nationalism and chauvinism. 

The certain increase in the number of votes cast for the 
CDU and the CSU at the elections to the FRG landtags in 
1970 was almost exclusively at the expense of the NDP. The 
revanchist forces considered, not without reason, that the 
programme of the Kiesinger-Strauss party most fully embo- 
died their demands and was becoming the centre of reaction. 

In messages to the governments of the FRG and other 
Western powers the Soviet Union underscored the grave 
responsibility that they were assuming by their non-fulfil- 
ment of the terms of the Potsdam Agreement on the uproot- 
ing of German nazism, and expressed its firm determination 
to do everything in its power to repulse the neonazi menace. 
It was both important and urgent to safeguard the peoples 
against the intrigues of the neonazis and prevent the situa- 
tion from developing in such a way as to lead to the for- 
mation of a new hotbed of fascism in Europe and threaten 
world peace. To a large extent the peaceful future of the 
European peoples depended on the fulfilment of this task. 

Unquestionably, neo-nazi activity would not have reached 
such proportions had the directions on the punishment of 
nazi war criminals been carried out in the FRG. The vast 
majority of these criminals, even those guilty of the most 
heinous crimes, have gone unpunished. Although the West 
German courts formally try individual criminals, the sen- 
tences passed by them are in effect a response to the de- 
mands made by the neo-nazis for the exoneration of the 
Hitlerite policies and the executors of that policy. In the 
eyes of the Bonn Themis human life is not worth even a 
minute’s atonement. 

More, in 1964 the ruling circles in the FRG made an 
attempt to halt all legal proceedings against nazi war crim- 
inals by invoking the “statute of limitation”. By taking 
this step they went farther than even the loose practices in 
this matter in the Weimar Republic, where the law demand- 
ed legal action against war criminals without any time 
limitation. 
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This attitude triggered off a wave of indignation in all the 
socialist countries, in Western Europe and in the developing 
states. ‘Ihe Committee of the Parliamentary Group of the 
USSR and the Soviet Government protested against this 
intention. Pressured by world public opinion the West Ger- 
man authorities had to set aside their plan, although 
no secret was made of the fact that the desire to force 
everybody to forget the past as soon as possible was not 
abandoned. 

“Extraordinary laws” were passed in the FRG in 1968 
in open defiance of the Potsdam Agreement, whose provi- 
sions demanded, in particular, the democratisation of polit- 
ical and economic life on German territory and disallowed 
militarisation and excessive concentration of power. Jointly 
with other socialist countries, the Soviet Union exposed the 
anti-democratic militarist substance of these laws, which 
were devised to suppress every sign of resistance by the 
people and turn them into an obedient tool of any policy 
that Bonn chose to pursue. 

Relying on its enhanced military and economic strength 
the FRG grew more insistent in its claims to a leading role 
in NATO. An “economic giant”, the West German leaders 
argued, should not remain a “political dwarf” any longer. 
Actually, they were formulating a “new Western policy”. 
The aspiration of certain circles in the FRG to play a lead- 
ing role in the economic, military and political life of the 
capitalist world, to force that world to accept their notions 
of a post-war arrangement in Europe and draw other coun- 
tries into a dangerous game against socialism brought sober- 
thinking Western political leaders round to weighing on 
the scales of history the possible dangerous consequences of 
the policy of some NATO circles of indulging the revanch- 
ists. 

The Kiesinger Government’s refusal to recognise the 
realities of Europe and the activation of the militarist and 
neonazi forces in the FRG made their imprint on the rela- 
tions between the USSR and West Germany. The atmo- 
sphere governing these relations remained extremely tense. 
The individual initiatives that could have helped to create 
a better climate in these relations broke down in face of 
the different approach of the two countries to the problems 


confronting them. 
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In 1967 Bonn proposed that the European socialist states 
and the FRG should commit themselves to refrain from 
using force against each other in the settlement of outstand- 
ing issues. The draft documents forwarded by the FRG 
Foreign Ministry showed that the basic political aim of this 
step was to represent as “outstanding” the fundamental 
principles underlying the situation in Europe: to question 
the immutability of the frontiers, the existence of the sov- 
ereign German Democratic Republic, and the ban on 
giving the FRG access to nuclear weapons. The FRG Gov- 
ernment refused to recognise the illegality of its interfer- 
ence in the affairs of West Berlin and the invalidity of 
the Munich agreement from the day it was signed. Under 
these conditions an exchange of statements on the renuncia- 
tion of the use of force would have in fact legalised the 
revanchist claims of the FRG and its refusal to carry out 
the terms of the Potsdam Agreement. Consequently, this 
would only have made it more difficult to resolve prob- 
lems that were vital to the European continent. 

The Soviet Government made counter-proposals on this 
question. On October 12 and November 21, 1967 it forward- 
ed to the FRG Government appropriate representations, 
which were based on the immutability of the results of the 
Second World War and post-war development, the concern 
to safeguard European security and the rights and interests 
of every European country, including the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

In its reply of April 9, 1968 the West German Govern- 
ment stated its negative attitude on all the basic questions 
of European security and of the FRG’s relations with social- 
ist countries. The Soviet Government noted in its Memo- 
randum of July 5, 1968 to the Government of the FRG that 
what West Germany wanted to obtain from the socialist 
countries was neither more nor less than “agreement with the 
FRG’s policy of claims, with its build up of strength to 
achieve the objectives of that policy”. In September 1969 
the Soviet Government proposed that the two countries en- 
ter into negotiations on the renunciation of the use of force 
in the relations between them. 

These relations had been seriously compounded by the 
FRG’s interference in the affairs of West Berlin. Although 
the city had never belonged and could not belong to the 
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FRG, West German circles aspired to use it as their domain, 
hold provocative meetings in it and fan political tension. 

With the connivance of the occupation authorities of the 
Three Powers, the FRG’s attempts to consolidate its hold 
on that city could not augur well either for itself or for 
the West Berliners. The checkpoints set up in August 1961 
on the frontier between the GDR and West Berlin cut the 
main arteries of the subversive activities against the GDR 
and other socialist countries. The inevitable consequence of 
the reluctance to reckon with realities could be the applica- 
tion of strict measures against the violators of the Four 
Power Allied agreements that were drawn up with the ob- 
ject of safeguarding peace and security against the threat 
of German imperialism and militarism. 

In 1967-1969, to counter the further vitalisation of the 
FRG’s unlawful activities in West Berlin, the GDR insti- 
tuted a number of additional protective measures. In par- 
ticular, it banned the transit of Bonn ministers, military 
and members of neo-nazi organisations across its territory to 
West Berlin. In February 1969 it confirmed the ban on the 
transport to and from West Berlin across GDR territory of 
goods listed in Law No. 43 of the Control Council. These 
steps were taken in agreement with the Soviet Government 
and with its support. 

The Soviet Union and the German Democratic Republic 
regard West Berlin as a separate political entity. As such 
the city has everything it requires to create the external 
and internal conditions to ensure the welfare and tranquil- 
ity of its population. West Berlin has been accorded what 
are in effect unrestricted possibilities for utilising the com- 
munications of the GDR, whose authorities maintain the 
motor roads, waterways and other communications in the 
proper condition in order to cope with the huge flow of 
people and goods to and from West Berlin.* The only 
stipulation made by the socialist countries is that the people 
and authorities of West Berlin abide by the good-neighbour 
principle and prevent the city from being used as a basc 
for revanchism, as a springboard for provocations against 


peace. 


* Up to 12 million people and nearly 14 inillion tons of freight an- 
nually pass to and from West Berlin across GDR territory. 
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In the summer of 1969 the Soviet Government again called 
upon the interested countries to steer towards an easing of 
tension in and around West Berlin. Later, agreement was 
reached through diplomatic channels on an exchange of 
views between representatives of the Four Powers in West 
Berlin with the object of improving the situation there. This 
exchange commenced in March 1970. The sides in the 
exchange agreed that in West Berlin and in connection with 
it every effort had to be made to avoid actions that could 
give rise to tension. On the basis of the pertinent Allied 
decisions, the sides reiterated the fact that the city did not 
belong to the FRG and agreed that no political activity 
should be allowed that was inconsistent with that status. 
Further, it was agreed that steps would be taken to help 
Berlin promote broad contacts with the rest of the world. 
The GDR stated that to this end it was prepared to sign an 
accord with the FRG and West Berlin on the basis of 
established rules of international law. 

The Soviet Union had always held the view that as a 
major state the FRG could play an important role in 
strengthening European security provided its potential was 
directed towards peaceful co-operation and not towards the 
undermining of the foundations of peace in Europe. At con- 
gresses of the CPSU, at sittings of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR and in official communications to the Government and 
Bundestag of the FRG it was stated that the Soviet Union 
wanted an improvement of its relations with the FRG. How- 
ever, this could only be achieved by the FRG Government 
switching to a realistic policy of peaceful coexistence. 

The obvious discrepancy between the aims proclaimed by 
Adenauer and his successors and the FRG’s possibilities, the 
adventurism in vital problems that had reduced the West 
German population to a hopeless confrontation with other 
peoples evoked profound anxiety among the people of that 
country. The democratic, progressive forces led by the Com- 
munists and broad sections of public opinion, the trade 
unions and intellectuals demanded the renunciation of the 
policy that harboured a threat, above all, to the Germans 
themselves. They urged the curbing of the neonazi move- 
ment, protested against the militarisation of political and 
economic life and demanded that the FRG abandon its one- 
sided orientation toward the West. 
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In September 1969 the Bundestag elections were held in 
an atmosphere charged with an acute struggle in West Ger- 
man ruling circles over some major aspects of the Bonn 
Government’s foreign policy, particularly, over its relations 
with socialist countries. These elections removed the CDU 
and the CSU, which had been the leading power in the 
Rhineland for 20 years, from the leadership of the state. 
They were replaced by a coalition consisting of Social- 
Democrats and Free Democrats. 

In the communique on the meeting of party and Govern- 
ment leaders of Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, Poland, 
Rumania, the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia on Decem- 
ber 3-4, 1969 it was noted that the “results of the elections 
in the Federal Republic of Germany and the formation of 
a new Government are an expression of the changes that 
have taken place among a section of the public in the FRG, 
the growth among it of the trend toward a realistic policy 
of co-operation and understanding between countries’. It 
was pointed out that a positive element was the signing of 
the nuclear non-proliferation treaty by the Brandt Govern- 
ment. At the same time, it was stated that vigilance 
had to be maintained on account of the sinister manifes- 
tations of revanchism and of the activation of neonazi 
elements.” 

The Brandt Government accepted the Soviet proposal on 
talks on the renunciation of the use of force. These talks 
were held in Moscow at the close of 1969 and the first half 
of 1970 and ended on August 12, 1970 with the signing of 
a treaty between the USSR and the FRG. The treaty had 
wide repercussions in the world. It was welcomed as an 
extremely important milestone in European and world devel- 
opments. The recognition of the realities in Europe as a 
result of the war and of post-war development, of the 
inviolability of frontiers, including Poland’s western fron- 
tier along the Oder and Neisse and the frontier between the 
GDR and the FRG, and the pledge of the signatories to the 
treaty to conform their policies to the wide-ranging interests 
of peace are of immense importance as factors consolidat- 
ing the security of all countries and promoting co-operation 
and trust between them. 


* Pravda, December 6, 1969. 
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On December 7 Poland and the FRG signed a treaty on 
the principles for normalising the relations between them. 

The treaties signed by the USSR and Poland with the 
FRG are essential stabilising factors in European affairs. 
The way to these treaties was cleared by the tireless efforts 
of the socialist countries over a period of many years, the 
energetic actions of the peoples to avert further military 
clashes in Europe and the sense of realism and political 
responsibility displayed by the Brandt Government. 

However, all the reactionary forces in the FRG took up 
arms against the treaties with the USSR and Poland. They 
launched a massive propaganda campaign. The reaction- 
aries went to all lengths to prevent the ratification and 
enforcement of these treaties and, failing that, to hold up 
the favourable turn in European development and create 
additional difficulties in the settlement of outstanding issues. 
Efforts were made to consolidate all the Right-wing elements 
around a programme of nationalism and chauvinism: the 
neonazi “resistance action”, non-recognition of the results 
of the Second World War and undisguised hostility for 
socialism and communism. The reactionaries enjoyed the 
support of powerful external forces, a circumstance that 
accentuated the danger of their plans of whipping up ten- 
sion and complicating the international situation. 

The Brandt Government recognised the untenability of 
the “Hallstein doctrine” and declared that it was prepared 
to build up its relations with the GDR on a basis of equality, 
non-discrimination and respect for its independence. How- 
ever, it made a number of reservations about the “special 
character’, of the relations between the GDR and the FRG 
and about the “unity of the nation’. These reservations 
substantially complicate the practical settlement of the issues 
between these two countries. 

The GDR leadership proposed a treaty on the establish- 
ment of equal international legal relations between the GDR 
and the FRG envisaging the settlement of all the problems 
between the two countries on a generally accepted inter- 
national legal basis. This proposal was supported by the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries, which regard it 
as a sound foundation for a favourable turn in the relations 
between the socialist GDR and the capitalist FRG and for 
an improvement of the situation in the centre of Europe. 
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As the other Warsaw Treaty countries, the Soviet Union 
and the GDR consider that the inviolability of the existing 
frontiers, including the Oder-Neisse frontier and the frontier 
between the GDR and the FRG, is the basis for safeguard- 
ing security in Europe. They are making every effort to 
turn Europe into a continent of peace and co-operation. The 
proposals put forward by them for the settlement of the 
cardinal problems of European security have, in spite of 
the intrigues of the enemies of peace and socialism, gone a 
long way towards promoting among the European peoples 
the understanding that good-neighbour relations have to be 
established between the European states and that there must 
be no encroachment on the frontiers existing in Europe, 
including the frontier between the GDR and the FRG. 

The expanding co-operation among the countries of the 
socialist community, including co-operation and allied rela- 
tions between the USSR and the GDR, are the insuperable 
barrier to the intrigues of the sinister forces of reaction and 
revanchism. 


6. Attitude of the Capitalist Countries 
to the Soviet Proposals for the Organisation 
of European Security 


Above, in Chapter Twenty-Seven, we have shown the 
efforts that the Soviet Union and other countries of the 
socialist community had made in 1964-1970 to resolve the 
problem of organising collective security in Europe. 

The USSR continued to work for a relaxation of tension 
and for the consolidation of international, above all Europe- 
an, security. Its point of departure is that European security 
is the key factor of international security inasmuch as 
European developments are uninterruptedly exerting a 
profound influence on the situation throughout the world. 
Europe has been the scene of two world wars. Currently, 
confronting each other in it are the main forces of imperi- 
alism and the socialist community. Further, concentrated 
in it are gigantic arsenals of missile-nuclear weapons and 
other means of destruction. 

The proposal for a European conference on security and 
peaceful co-operation, made by the Soviet Union jointly 
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with the other members of the Warsaw Treaty,” has had a 
favourable response from world democratic opinion. 

The idea of holding such a conference was supported by 
the overwhelming majority of West European governments. 
During a visit to the Soviet Union by the President of 
France, Georges Pompidou, both the USSR and France 
stated their favourable attitude to holding a European con- 
ference. In the declaration signed in Moscow it was noted 
that the purpose of such a conference ‘“‘must be to strengthen 
European security by establishing a system of undertakings 
which would exclude recourse to the threat or use of force 
in mutual relations between the European states and would 
ensure respect for the principles of territorial integrity of 
states, non-interference in their domestic affairs, and the 
equality and independence of all states”. On the subject of 
a European conference the influential French newspaper Le 
Monde wrote in November 1970: “This project unostenta- 
tiously progresses at each new phase of the East-West talks.” 

One of the countries interested in a European conference 
is Italy. This is shown by the communique on the results of 
an official visit paid to Italy by the Soviet Foreign Minister 
in November 1970. In the communique the two sides de- 
clared that they ‘feel it is necessary to ensure the success of 
the proposed conference by starting painstaking, active 
preparations and establishing multilateral contacts as soon as 
possible’’.** 

Like the signing of the USSR-FRG and Poland-FRG 
treaties, the new phase in Soviet-French co-operation 
unquestionably improves the prospects for a European con- 
ference on security and co-operation. The Vatican, too, 
favours the holding of such a conference. An active part in 
the preparations is played by Finland. As early as May 
1969 the Finnish Government took the initiative to convene 
such a conference. On May 5, responding to the Budapest 
appeal of the Warsaw Treaty countries, it sent all the 
European countries, including the GDR and the FRG, and 
also the USA and Canada, a Memorandum expressing its 
readiness to take over the organisation of the conference and 
also of a preliminary meeting to discuss the questions linked 


* See Chapter Twenty-Seven. 
** Pravda, November 15, 1970. 
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with the proposed conference. Subsequently, the Finnish 
Government did not relax its efforts to enlist support for its 
initiative from the governments of the European states. At 
the close of November 1970 the Finnish Prime Minister Ahti 
Karjalainen appealed to the governments of 35 countries to 
send representatives for the preliminary consultations on the 
organisation of a European conference. He suggested that 
the conference should be held in Helsinki. Support for the 
idea of holding the conference was declared by Sweden, 
Austria, Switzerland, Belgium and other European coun- 
tries. 

The Austrian President Franz Jonas declared that from 
the very beginning Austria had favoured the idea of a con- 
ference, stressing that his country welcomed and supported 
every initiative aimed at strengthening security and co- 
operation in Europe. 

However, the adversaries of a detente were reluctant to 
yield their positions, going to all lengths to hold up the 
easing of tension. The forces of reaction and militarism 
concentrated this struggle round the proposal for a Europe- 
an conference on security and co-operation. As this acute 
and tense struggle unfolded it brought to light the anti- 
European mercenary essence of the USA’s attempts to 
obstruct a detente in Europe. It sought to hinder the holding 
of a conference by demanding the “appropriate prepara- 
tions” and making the holding of the conference dependent 
on the fulfilment of preliminary conditions. Pressured by 
the USA, which had the vigorous support of Britain, a 
NATO session in December 1970 made the settlement of 
the West Berlin issue on its terms a preliminary condition 
for holding a European conference. 

Characterising this US policy, the West German news- 
paper Frankfurter allgemeine, which cannot be accused of 
liberal sentiments, wrote: “The United States is attuning 
itself for a new strategy that may spell out a return to 
‘positions of strength’.... The North Atlantic alliance is 
nothing less than a bastion of American foreign policy.” The 
newspaper frankly admitted that Washington was reaching 
out for the ‘Berlin lever” on the calculation of making the 
West Berlin issue the bone of contentivn in the further nor- 
malisation of the situation in Europe. “It is not at all a 
matter of security considerations but of the USA’s desire to 
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secure a postponement of the European security conference,’ 
the newspaper noted. 

This policy, pursued by Washington, in the question of 
European and world security is being condemned by grow- 
ing sections of opinion not only in Europe but in the whole 
world, including the USA. 

It was criticised in a recently published book by Averell 
Harriman, a pundit of American diplomacy and a former 
US Ambassador in the USSR. He wrote that Washington 
reacted coldly to the proposal for a European security con- 
ference. 

In the violent struggle of the forces of reaction and mili- 
tarism against the forces of peace and socialism over the 
question of a European conference, the Right-wing elements 
in the FRG, grouped round the notorious neo-nazi “re- 
sistance action”, are among the active supporters of the 
reactionaries. 

Despite the furious resistance of international reaction, 
which does not scruple to use any means to prevent the hold- 
ing of a European conference, the conviction is growing 
among various sections of European opinion that a detente 
would be consistent with the interests of all European coun- 
tries. The peoples therefore demanded the holding of the 
conference and brought increasing pressure to bear on their 
governments. 

The idea of a European conference to consolidate the 
security of the European states on a new foundation, on the 
principles of collective security instead of systems of mili- 
tary alliances and armaments, was winning ever increasing 
recognition. 


During the decade 1961-1970 Soviet foreign policy con- 
tinued fulfilling its cardinal task of ensuring favourable 
external conditions for the building of communism in the 
USSR and of socialism in the other countries of the world 
socialist community. It succeeded in preserving peace and 
promoting constructive relations with a steadily growing 
number of countries. 

Its major achicvements in this period were: progress in 
socialist integration and the strengthening of the Soviet 
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Union’s links with the other members of the socialist com- 
munity; the safeguarding of the socialist gains in Czecho- 
Slovakia by the joint efforts of fraternal countries: effective 
assistance by these countries to the Vietnamese people, 
enabling the latter to repulse aggression by the world’s 
strongest imperialist power; joint efforts of the socialist 
countries to establish lasting peace in the Middle East in 
accordance with the Security Council resolution calling for 
the withdrawal of the Israeli aggressors from occupied Arab 
territories. 

Great positive significance was acquired by acts such as 
the conclusion of the nuclear non-proliferation treaty, and 
the signing of the Soviet-French Protocol and Declaration 
of October 13, 1970. Immense importance attaches to the 
USSR-FRG treaty after it is ratified. 

The certain complication of the relations with the USA 
induced by its aggression against the Vietnamese people, its 
support of the Israeli aggression and some other causes, did 
not prevent an appreciable improvement of the Soviet 
Union’s relations with European states or progress towards 
the holding of a conference on European security and co- 
operation. 

Noteworthy changes took place in the Soviet Union's 
relations with Latin American countries: diplomatic relations 
were established with a considerable number of Latin Amer- 
ican republics and there was an expansion of economic and 
other links with them. 

These striking successes were achieved under the leader- 
ship of the Leninist Communist Party and its Central 
Committee, which ably and unswervingly carried out the 
decisions of the 23rd Congress of the CPSU and undeviat- 
ingly advanced along the road charted by Lenin. 


CONCLUSION 


Soviet foreign policy traversed a long and tortuous road, 
winning success and glory. . . 

In the initial years it had to contend with formidable 
difficulties. The Great October Socialist Revolution was 
accomplished in a country that had been ruined by the 
imperialist war and was in the grip of famine, poverty and 
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economic dislocation. Soviet Russia’s international position 
was overwhelmingly difficult. The very existence of the 
Soviet power was threatened. As soon as the October Revo- 
lution triumphed the Soviet state found itself completely 
encircled by hostile capitalist states. 

Today the Soviet Union has become a great socialist power 
that has completed the building of socialism and success- 
fully begun the building of communism. It is a member of 
a large community of socialist countries. Its industrial prod- 
uct is the second largest in the world. It is one of the 
world’s leading powers without whose participation no 
international problem can be settled. All the peoples fight- 
ing imperialism, all the fighters for peace and socialism look 
to it with faith and hope. 

This remarkable ascent to their present position was 
accomplished by the Soviet people under the leadership of 
the Communist Party, which has steadfastly followed the 
teaching of Lenin. It was this leadership by the Leninist 
Party that brought the Soviet people to brilliant achieve- 
ments in economic, political, scientific and cultural deve- 
lopment, to spectacular success in peaceful labour and on 
the field of battle. 

Foreign policy was no exception. A study of its history 
over a period of more than half a century, from the days of 
the October Revolution, shows that it has always been 
conducted on the principles evolved by Lenin and that it 
had made a considerable contribution to the Soviet people’s 
achievements. Such a study allows us to identify the most 
important foreign policy successes that substantially in- 
fluenced the destiny of the USSR. 

Under Lenin’s direct leadership Soviet foreign policy led 
Soviet Russia out of the incredibly difficult position in which 
she found herself immediately after the October Revolution. 
She had practically no army, the war with German imperi- 
alism was still raging, and Russia’s former allies—Britain, 
the USA and France—were getting ready to start an armed 
intervention against her. 

However, the sole advantage of Soviet Russia’s interna- 
tional position was that the imperialist groups ranged 
against her were at war with one another. It is this that 
was utilised by Leninist diplomacy, which succeeded in win- 
ning a respite for Soviet Russia by signing the Treaty of 
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Brest-Litovsk. Subsequently, Leninist foreign policy con- 
tributed much to the victory in the Civil War over the in- 
ternal counter-revolution and the imperialist intervention. 

The peace achieved by the Soviet power in 1921 created 
the external conditions for restoring the economy, that had 
been destroyed by the wars and the foreign military inter- 
vention, and then for socialist industrialisation, collectivisa- 
tion and the completion, in the main, of the building of the 
first socialist society in world history. This epoch-making 
achievement became possible because the peace won after 
the defeat of the interventionists and the whiteguards was 
preserved for two decades. 

Peace was ensured by the might of the Soviet state, the 
unity of Soviet society and, not the least, by foreign policy, 
which in the 1920s established friendly relations with Ger- 
many, that had been defeated in the First World War, and 
with the USSR’s neighbours in Asia, actively helping them 
to shake off colonial and semi-colonial oppression. It thereby 
successfully averted the formation of an anti-Soviet imperi- 
alist coalition and the resumption of attempts at overthrow- 
ing the socialist system by armed force. 

In the early 1930s the sharp aggravation of imperialist 
contradictions and the deepening of the general crisis of 
capitalism led to the emergence of flashpoints of another 
war first in Asia, as manifested by the aggression of Japa- 
nese imperialism against China, and then in the very centre 
of Europe as a consequence of the establishment of the 
fascist dictatorship in Germany. 

The Soviet Government’s Leninist foreign policy and 
Soviet diplomacy, which was a vehicle of that policy, made 
every effort to curb the aggressors and render active assist- 
ance to the peoples of China, Spain and other countries 
that fell victim to aggression, and to oppose the aggressors 
with a system of collective security or, at least, an alliance 
with Britain and France in order to repulse the most dan- 
gerous of the aggressors—nazi Germany. These efforts 
failed due to the refusal of the reactionary ruling circles of 
the Western countries to conclude an alliance with a social- 
ist country and to their conspiracy with the aggressor at 
Munich. mee 

In this they were backed by US imperialism. The conspir- 
acy with nazi Germany, the culminating point of which was 
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the disgraceful Munich sell-out, pursued the aim of chan- 
nelling nazi aggression eastward, against the Soviet 
Union. 

In face of this circumstance and the menace springing 
from it, the Soviet Union agreed to sign the non-aggression 
pact that was offered by Germany. By taking this step Soviet 
diplomacy delayed the outbreak of war. . . 

As a result, it proved to be possible to prevent the imperi- 
alist world from uniting against the Soviet Union as the 
Munichmen had planned. The war broke out initiallv in the 
imperialist system itself, between Germany and Italy, on the 
one hand, and Britain and France (supported by the USA). 
on the other. This fundamentally changed the international 
situation in favour of the Soviet Union. 

Taking advantage of the Munich policy of the Western 
powers, which failed to take effective measures against 
aggression even after the war broke out, nazi Germany 
crushed and occupied more than ten capitalist states and 
gained possession of the resources of the entire European 
continent. It was only after this that she made up her mind 
to attack the Soviet Union. This proved fatal to the nazis 
and the military bloc headed by them. The German armies 
that had overrun Central and Western Europe were utterly 
defeated by the Armed Forces of the Soviet Union. 

During the Great Patriotic War Soviet foreign policy 
contributed to victory by setting up a broad anti-Hitler 
coalition that united the countries at war with the nazi 
aggressors. 

The Soviet Union’s decisive role in the victory over Ger- 
man fascism made the whole world aware of the colossal 
might of the great socialist power, which had formerly been 
underestimated by the international bourgeoisie. The basis 
on which Soviet foreign policy relied grew stronger, and a 
new phase began in the history of the Soviet Union and its 
foreign policy. “The victory,” L. I. Brezhnev said, “in 
large measure predetermined the further course of world 
history, creating further favourable conditions for the swift 
growth of the revolutionary forces.’* 

The Second World War brought German, Italian and 


Japanese imperialism a crushing defeat. sharply weakened 
* Pravda, May 2, 1970. 
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Britain and France, and undermined the strength of most 
of the capitalist countries with the exception of the USA, 
whose monopoly capital profited more by World War II 
than by the First World War and in one way or another 
subordinated the policies of almost all the countries of the 
capitalist world. 

US imperialism was bent upon achieving world suprema- 
cy. It endeavoured to restore capitalism in countries that 
had dropped out of the capitalist world and taken the road 
of socialism. It coveted the colonies that had slipped out of 
the weakening hands of the old colonial powers as a result 
of the upsurge of the national liberation movement. It strove 
to suppress the national liberation struggle and force the 
yoke of neocolonialism on the peoples who had shaken off 
the oppression of the old colonialists. To achieve these ends 
it was prepared to use all means, including military force. 

In its attempts to dominate the globe and halt the world 
revolutionary process US imperialism encountered opposi- 
tion from the great socialist power and the revolutionary 
forces of different countries. 

Even before World War II the USSR had become the 
principal bulwark of international peace and the mainstay 
of the peoples fighting imperialism for freedom and inde- 
pendence. Its international role was enhanced markedly 
after the Second World War as a result of the growth of 
its own prestige, the weakening of capitalism and the 
breakaway from it of a number of countries in Europe and 
Asia. This made an end of the capitalist encirclement that 
had remained unbroken since 1917 and led to the formation 
of a world socialist system. The balance of strength changed 
drastically in favour of socialism. One of the contribut- 
ing factors was the downfall of imperialism’s colonial system 
and the emergence in Asia and Africa of a large number of 
independent countries, most of which adopted an anti- 
imperialist orientation. 

All this helped Sovict foreign policy in its _ Struggle 
against imperialist aggression, against US imperialism’s bid 
for world domination. 

But, at the same time, the Soviet people had to heal the 
wounds inflicted by the war, to restore their national econ- 
omy. The struggle to deliver the USSR and the whole of 
mankind from the fascist menace had cost the Soviet people 
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over 20 million lives. US imperialism, on the contrary, had 
grown richer on the war, on the calamities suffered by the 
peoples of Europe and Asia. It had the atomic bomb, which 
the Soviet Union had yet to develop. Already in the 1940s 
the USA united round itself many capitalist states, setting 
up NATO and other military blocs spearheaded against the 
USSR. 

Under these conditions Soviet foreign policy had to 
display firmness, flexibility, circumspection and consummate 
skill. The objective before it was to safeguard as far as 
possible the countries that had chosen to take the road of 
socialism against encroachment by US imperialism and its 
allies and vassals. It was oriented toward helping the peoples 
that had achieved or were fighting for independence. It had 
to give an effective rebuff to imperialist aggression and, at 
the same time, preserve peace by preventing the US and 
other imperialists from starting another world war. It ren- 
dered the world an immense service by successfully carry- 
ing out that extremely difficult task. Peace enabled the 
Soviet people, fired with the enthusiasm of creative labour, 
swiftly to restore their national economy, achieve impressive 
economic, scientific and technological progress and begin the 
building of communism. The Soviet Union shielded the new 
socialist countries in Europe and Asia, and later Cuba in 
America, repelling the attempts of US imperialism and its 
allies to restore capitalism in these countries. New inter- 
state relations founded on proletarian internationalism, 
fraternal mutual assistance and close-knit solidarity began 
to take shape in the socialist community, which rapidly 
became the determining factor of world development. 

In its turn the consolidation of the socialist community 
and, in particular, the growth of the Soviet Union’s prestige 
and might accelerated the liberation of the peoples of Asia 
and then of Africa from colonial oppression. In their struggle 
against imperialism these peoples relied, as they continue to 
do, on the socialist countries, above all the Soviet Union. 
The USSR’s role as the champion against imperialist aggres- 
sion, as the mainstay of peace and of the freedom of nations, 
is acquiring growing importance in the world, especially as 
economic, scientific and technological progress has enabled 
it to build up unconquerable modern armed forces, acquire 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons that were developed by 
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the creative endeavour of the Soviet people during the 
difficult years immediately after the war, and promote 
rocketry, whose advances were demonstrated by the launch- 
ing of the world’s first man-made Earth satellite. This 
nullified the invulnerability of US territory. The US Armed 
Forces could no longer strike at the Soviet Union from their 
bases in Europe and Asia in the knowledge that the Soviet 
Army could effectively hit only their allies with US 
territory remaining difficult of access to it. 

This fundamental change in the strategic situation 
compelled US imperialism to renounce its policy of “rolling 
back communism” by means of nuclear strikes. The steady 
shift of the balance of strength in favour of socialism forced 
the US ruling circles to re-examine their foreign policy and 
military concepts, which, nonetheless remained spearheaded 
against the socialist countries. In his foreign policy message 
to Congress on February 18, 1970 Nixon admitted that the 
technological revolution had altered the military equilibrium, 
that the Soviet Union and the USA had the means of 
inflicting irreparable damage on each other regardless of 
who struck first. This was, in fact, an admission that the 
Soviet Union’s growing might had rendered futile the US 
strategy of a pre-emptive nuclear strike. It was replaced 
with the strategy of “flexible response’, “limited wars” and 
SO on. 

The war in Vietnam spelled out the failure of the US 
strategy of “local”, “limited” wars. For many years the 
USA futilely attempted to break the resistance of a numeric- 
ally small people possessing meagre resources but displaying 
determination and courage and receiving effective assistance 
from the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 

The defeat of the aggressors in Vietnam and imperialism’s 
failure to achieve its basic objectives with the hands of 
Israel in the war against the Arab peoples provided further 
evidence of the Soviet Union’s significance as the main 
barrier to aggression, as the true friend of nations fighting 
imperialism and its agents. Recent years have strikingly 
shown that in Soviet foreign policy genuine peaceableness 
is combined with a determination to counter imperialism’s 
acts of aggression. “Let them have no doubts in Washington 
about our firmness,” L. J. Brezhnev said, “let them know 
that the USSR will continue to give a determined rebuff 
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to the intrigues of aggressive circles and the utmost support 
to peoples subjected to attack.’’* 

The threat of military conflicts, including another world 
war, has not been eliminated. It will remain as long as 
imperialism exists. While it has not in the least renounced 
the use of armed force, imperialism has, on account of the 
Soviet Union’s growing might, activated its ideological 
struggle against communism and stepped up its subversive 
activities aimed at undermining the socialist community 
from within. It has intensified its ideological offensive on the 
calculation of winning the minds of unstable elements among 
the population of socialist countries. It seeks to influence 
young people and undermine the moral and political unity 
of the socialist nations. It endeavours to use and kindle 
discord between socialist states and artificially create such 
discord by fanning survivals of the past, particularly na- 
tionalistic tendencies. It hopes that these means will enable 
it to weaken the socialist community, to “erode” the social- 
ist system. This subversive activitv reached its peak in the 
organisation of the rising in Hungary in 1956 and then in 
the activation of anti-socialist and revisionist elements 
in Czechoslovakia in 1968. In both cases the reactionary 
plans of the imperialists crumbled. The upper hand was 
gained by the healthy forces of the working class and other 
working people, who relied on the assistance that was ren- 
dered by the Soviet Union and other socialist countries in 
keeping with socialist solidaritv, with the principles of 
socialist internationalism. Acting on the basis of these prin- 
ciples, Soviet foreign policy scored further successes in stem- 
ming subversion by US imperialism and its allies. 

The Soviet Union’s recent major foreign policy triumphs 
were achieved under the wise leadership of the Communist 
Party and its Central Committee, which adhered consistently 
to the course mapped out by Lenin. 

“For more than half a century the Soviet Union’s foreign 
policy has been based on Lenin’s ideas and precepts. Writ- 
ten into the decisions of our Party and of the higher organs 
of the Soviet state they remain the immutable, principled 
foundation of all the Soviet Union’s actions in the internation- 
al arena.’ ** The Programme of the CPSU and the decisions 

* Pravda, June 13, 1970. 

"1 1. Brezhnev. Lenin's Cause Lives On and Triumphs. pp. 56-37. 
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of the CPSU’s 23rd Congress, guiding the actions of the 
Party and the Soviet Government, are permeated with 
Lenin’s ideas. 

In foreign policy the basic objectives of the CPSU and 
the Soviet Government were: 

— to ensure, jointly with the other socialist countries, 
favourable international conditions for the building of 
socialism and communism: 

— to strengthen the unity, solidarity, friendship and 
fraternal relations among the socialist states; 

— to support the national liberation movement and pro- 
mote broad co-operation with the developing countries; 

— unwaveringly to champion the principle of peaceful 
coexistence of states with different social systems, give a 
determined rebuff to imperialism’s aggressive forces and 
deliver mankind from the threat of another world war. 

The unquestionable successes of Soviet foreign policy and 
the immense growth of the Soviet Union’s international 
prestige in the period subsequent to the 23rd Congress of 
the CPSU were the best proof of the correctness of the 
CPSU’s policy founded on a scientific analysis of the inter- 
national situation and on the great teaching of Marxism- 
Leninism. 
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